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ScUto* d Tiate 


India has the maximum number of alive, dying and dead 
languages. We have the ancient languages like Sanskrit and 
Tamil and the very young languages like Gurmukhi and Sindhi. 
The death of language is tragedy and with it dies the whole 
cultural, history of a human community. 

Languages breathe and talk in their own ways. The 
sociology of a language deals with all such issues that concern 
with economic influences, the effects of globalization, the 
politics and the other invisible influences like that of cinema 
and media. The book contains many articles that deal with 
interdisciplinary relations amongst language, culture and society. 

Literature is one of the arts that prosper naturally in 
proximity with other related arts like painting, sculptor, music 
and dance. Some interesting, author specific, genre specific 
studies are worth noticing. Articles like ‘Haiku in India’, 
‘Redefining the Role of Museums In Popularizing Traditional 
Indian Art, Craft and Folk Life - A Study of Sanskrit Museum,’ 
‘Concept of Beauty in Sanskrit Literature’ touch various aspects 
of Art, language and Literature. 

The Hindi section of the book again deals with various 
aspects of art, language and literature like challenges in the field 
of creativity, philosophical aspects of Madhubani Art, Dushyant 
Kumar’s Contribution to Hindi Ghazal, Universal Truths and 
Indian Poetry and Folk art. The very handy volume of 
intellectual offering to readers will serve the purpose, it is 
believed. 


I. D. Tiwari 








INTERDISCIPLINARY RELATION BETWEEN 
LANGUAGE, CULTURE, AND SOCIETY 


Madhukar Janrao Nikam 

Associate Professor, Dept, of English, 

Athawale College of Social Work, Bhandara (Maharashtra) 

It has long been recognized that language is an essential 
and important part of a given culture and that the impact of 
culture upon a given language is something intrinsic and 
indispensable. Though the endeavor in the pursuit of this inter¬ 
relationship has never been dormant in the development of 
linguistic science, “this very embedding of language in society 
and culture has been the focus of intense and sustained research 
efforts since the 1960s.” (Apte 1994: 2000). In order to provide 
the student an opportunity to know more about the situation, we 
introduce this chapter and focus our discussion on the 
relationship between language, culture, and society. This attempt 
can be alternatively understood as an effort to provide a different 
perspective to the study of language science in terms of some 
new tendencies and developments in the field of sociolinguistics, 
which has been proven to be an additional momentum to the 
study of language use in a sociocultural setting over the past 
decades. Bearing this point in mind, we organize our discussion 
in two parts, (1) language and culture, (2) language and society. 
How docs language relate to culture? 

It has become axiomatic to state that there exists a close 
relationship between language and culture. More evidence can 
be gathered to substantiate this claim if we have a brief survey of 
what has happened in the field of linguistics over the past 
century. Admittedly, ever since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the linguistic inquiry of language has been either 
comparative and historical or structural and formalized in nature, 
some change, however, was observed at the start of the 20th 
century: an anthropological orientation in the study of language 
was developed both in England and in North America. What 
characterized this new tradition was its study of language in a 
sociocultural context. While Bronislaw Malinowski and John P. 
Firth can be regarded as the pioneers of this movement in 
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England. Franz Boas, Edward Sapir, and Benjamin Lee Whorl 
are naturally seen as the representatives of a parallel but 
independent tradition from North America. With their 
innovation, commitment, and perseverance, a lot of important 
and creative work has been done in the research of the 
relationship between language and culture. More importantly, a 
paradigm was thus set up, which has led to a diversity of 
research of the issue in the following years. 

As early as in the 1920s, a school of anthropolotical study 
of linguistics came into being in England. For instance, when 
Malinowski, an anthropologist, did his field work on the 
Trobriand Islands off eastern New Guinea, he observed that in 
this primitive culture the meaning of a word greatly depended 
upon its occurrence in a given context, or rather, upon a real 
language situation in life. Take the word wood for example. In 
this culture, the word might be used either to refer to the solid 
substance of a tree as its english equivalent suggests, or more 
specifically, to designate a canoe, which served as a useful 
means of transportation to these islanders and therefore played 
an important role in the daily life of this speech community. The 
second interpretation of this word was, however, turned out to be 
heavily situationally or culturally specified and might not be 
easily captured by an outsider from a different cultural 
background. Based on phenomena like this, Malinowski claimed 
that "in its primitive uses, language functions as a link in 
concerted human activity .... It is a mode of action and not an 
instrument of reflection." (1923: 312 [Sampson 1980: 224]) 
needless to say, the work by Malinowski paved the way for a 
cultural, rather, a contextual study of language use in Britain. 
Strongly influenced by this anthropological view of language 
and being fully aware of the importance of the context in the 
study of language use, firth, a leading figure in a linguistic 
tradition later known as the London school, tried to set up a 
model for illustrating the close relationship between language 
use and its co-occurrent factors. In the end, he developed his 
own theory of context of situation, which can be summarized as 
follows. 

A. The relevant features of the participants: persons, 
personalities: 
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(i) The verbal action of the participants. 

(ii) The non-verbal action of the participants 

B. The relevant objects. 

C. The effects of the verbal action (firth 1950: 43 - 44 
[palmar 1981:53 - 54]). 

In relation to the focus of our discussion here, two points 
can be made to show the strong culture-oriented implication of 
this theory. Like Sapir, though far less directly, firth here seemed 
to suggest the creativity and diversity of linguistic idiosyncrasy 
in language use (cf. Darnell 1994:3655). On the other hand, what 
firth emphasized in this theory is quite similar to a more 
updating sociological axiom in language use, namely, "who 
speaks (or writes) what language (or what language variety) to 
whom and when and to what end" (fishman 1972:46). And the 
firthian tradition in this respect was further developed by the 
founder of systemic-functional linguistics, m.a.k. Halliday, 
whose contributions to sociolinguistics could be better seen from 
his understanding of language from a socially semiotic or 
interactional perspective, his functional interpretation of 
grammar as a resource for meaning potential, and his linguistic 
model in the study of literature.(downes 1998). 

Meanwhile, we also notice that linguists from the North 
American side began to make some substantial contributions to 
the study of the relationship between language and culture 
around the early 1920s. In fact, when we talk about a cultural 
study of language in America, we'll soon realize the fact that the 
American Indian culture formed an extremely fruitful source for 
early American anthropologists to look at this subject matter. 
From the 1920s to the 1940s, when engaged in a demanding but 
significant task—the reconstruction of American native 
languages, those anthropologists such as boas, Sapir, and whorl 
came to know the significance of culture in the study of language 
use. For instance, from their field work, a lot of language data 
had been documented, providing much first-hand evidence to 
show how the interpersonal relationship is related to linguistic 
forms chosen by these American Indians in their daily 
communication. If things like this were not to be appropriately 
described and correctly understood, it would be very difficult to 
interpret some variations in the structure of these languages. This 
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anthropological approach to the study of language and culture 
laid a firm foundation in the history of linguistic development. 
The potential impact of this tradition can still be felt when we 
talk about the ethnography of communication, an authoritative 
research framework of our time in a linguistic study of social and 
cultural factors (hymes 1962). 

Having talked so much on the heritage concerning the 
study of language and culture, now let us move on and introduce 
a very influential but also extremely controversial theory that has 
ever been made in the study of the relationship between language 
and culture. And this attempt will inevitably lead us to an 
important figure in American thropological linguistics — 
benjamin lee whorl and his famous hypothesis concerning 
language, thought, and culture. From the early 1920s, as an 
amateur linguist, whorl began to show an interest in language, 
anthropology, and archaeology. Later on, he attended some 
linguistic courses given by Sapir at yale university and "found 
particular resonance between his own ideas and those of sapir" 
(sram 1994: 4983). This experience and his study of hopi, an 
American indian language, helped him develop his unique 
understanding of linguistic relativity, which is widely known as 
the sapir-whorf hypotheses. What this hypothesis suggests is like 
this: our language helps mould our way of thinking and, 
consequently, different languages may probably express our 
unique ways of understanding the world) following this 
argument, two important points could be captured in this theory, 
(on the one hand, language may determine our thinking patterns; 
on the other, similarity between languages is relative, the greater 
their structural differentiation is, the more diverse then- 
conceptualization of the world will be.)For this reason, this 
hypothesis has alternatively been referred to as linguistic 
determinism and linguistic relativity—a view which "was first 
expounded by the german ethnologist, wilhelm von humboldt" 
(crystal 1985:262). 

Before we end this historical survey and move on to a 
more detailed illustration of the sapir-whorf hypothesis, we 
should not miss some brilliant points made by Eugene Nida, a 
well-known linguist and translation theorist, concerning the 
relationship between language and culture. What makes his 
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discussion of language and culture more meaningful to the issue 
we are talking about here is the fact that for many years he has 
been involved in the bible translation work across different 
languages. His rich experience in this respect leads him to claim 
that, as translators, if we want to do a good job in crosscultural 
communication, there are five types of sub-culture we should be 
fully aware of: 1 ) ecological culture; 2) linguistic culture; 3) 
religious culture; 4) material culture, and 5) social culture (nida 
1964) 

Culture in language teaching classroom 

To know another culture is a rather difficult job. To act or 
behave appropriately in another culture is a more demanding 
task. It is even claimed that a satisfactory fulfilment of this task 
will take about 20 years of time (nida & jfl correspondent 1998 ). 
Keeping this in mind and also realizing the facilitating role of 
cultural knowledge in language learning, we will briefly discuss 
the relationship between culture and language teaching here. The 
interested reader can find more examples in gao (2000). 

Principally, there are at least three objectives for us to 
teach culture in our language class: 

1) To get the students familiar with cultural differences; 

2) To help the students transcend their own culture and see. 

things as the members of the target culture will; 

3) To emphasize the inseparability of understanding language 

and understanding culture through various classroom 
practices 

All this leads to a belief that a good understanding of 
structural things in some cases has much to do with a conscious 
understanding of the cultural background of the target language 
from language learners. In other words, a successful master of a 
given language has much to do with an understanding of that 
culture. As we have shown so far, language and culture are 
correlated with each other at different levels of linguistic 
structure. 

How does language relate to society? 

The relationship between language and society has long 
been recognized and examined. Evidence for this claim, discrete 
as it might be, can be conveniently gathered from the works by 
those great philosophers and grammarians either in the graeco- 
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roman tradition or in the Indian history (harris & taylor 1997 
[1989]; apte 1994). 

During the whole 20th century, a great deal of efforts has 
been taken to treat the inquiry of linguistics as a monistic or 
autonomous pursuit of an independent science. Strongly 
influenced by this dominant view of linguistic science, a 
separation of the structural study of language from its social 
context of usage was claimed, justified, and reinforced. The 
resurrection of a dualistic view of linguistic inquiry, however, 
came into being in the 1960s, along with the development of 
sociolinguistics as an opposition to the dominant theory of 
chomskyan linguistics. 

A situationally and socially variationist perspective 

As far as the situational variation in language use is 
concerned, geertz (1960) provides a good example to illustrate 
the diversity and richness of some stylistic variants available for 
a Javanese speaker to choose when engaged in different types of 
communicative events. For instance, even a simple interrogative 
sentence like "are you going to eat rice and cassava now?" will 
situationally admit several Javanese translations, starting from a 
rather lower level of style and moving to a comparatively higher 
level of style: 

Are apa / napa / menapa 

You kowe / sampejan / pandjenengan 

Going arep/adjeng/dade 

To eat mangan / neda / dahare 

Rice sega / sekul 

And lan / kalijan 

Cassava laspe 

Now saiki / saniki / samenika 

The copiously potential selection of linguistic forms in 
this Javanese community indicates that an appropriate language 
use in any social interaction not only has something to do with 
structural rules, but also involves some socially institutionalized 
norms in usage. In this sense, the choice of one form over 
another is both stylistically and socially governed. This 
conceptualization of linguistic variation, in relation to what will 
be discussed below, is likely to provide an innovative and more 
comprehensive understanding of the issue in general. 
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There has been a maxim in sociolinguistics which claims 
that "you are what you say" (lakoff 1991). Following this claim, 
wc may expand the scope of our observation by introducing 
some social factors that are believed to influence our language 
behavior in a social context. Among these factors, some major 
ones include 1) class; 2) gender; 3) age; 4) ethnic identity; 5) 
education background, 6) occupation, and 7) religious belief. In 
our discussion below, we are going to focus on the first two 
factors and show their impact upon one's language use. 

In the middle of 1960s, William Labov, a famous 
sociolinguist, conducted a rather meticulous survey at several 
departments in the city of New York. The objective for having 
this sociolinguistic investigation was to examine the relationship 
between speakers' social status and their phonological variations. 
The results of this investigation were reported in the social 
stratification of English in new york city (1966), which has now 
become a classical work in sociolinguistics. And it turned out 
that class and style were two major factors influencing the 
speakers' choice of one phonological variant over another. Based 
on these findings, labor explicitly delineated the patterns of 
stratification by class and style and, more importantly, 
successfully introduced class as an indispensable sociolinguistic 
variable. Ever since its publication in the middle of the 1960s, 
this research paradigm has become the mainstream in 
sociolinguistics and alternatively termed as "the quantitative 
paradigm, sociolinguistics proper, variationist studies, urban 
dialectology and secular linguistics" (mesthrie 1994: 4900;bolton 
1992:14; milroy 1994:4859; fasold 1999 [1990]). 

Over the past decades, in addition to the study of 
linguistic variation produced by class, the investigation of gender 
effects upon one's linguistic behavior has also been proven to be 
a rich resource for examining the correlation of language and 
society, though the awareness of this issue seems to be an older 
story which can be traced back at least to over two millenniums 
ago. For instance, many precious examples reflecting gender 
differences in speech have been documented in some ancient 
Greek dramas (gregersen 1979). Nonetheless, it is generally 
believed that the real sociolinguistic inquiry of this issue began 
with robin lakoffs (1973) retrospective study of gender 
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differences in American English in the early 1970s (cf. Jesperson 
1922). Inspired by this very seminal article, the following years 
have seen a lot of publications either to support or challenge the 
hypotheses lakoff put forward concerning the linguistic behavior 
of females in the American society. What these hypotheses 
suggest is that there exists a women register in the language that 
takes on the following features: 

1) Women use more "fancy" color terms such as mauve 
and beige; 

2) Women use less powerful curse words; 

3) Women use more intensifies such as terrible and 
awful ; 

4) Women use more tag questions; 

5) Women use more statement questions like “dinner will 
be ready at seven o’clock?”(with a rising intonation at the 
end); 

6) Women's linguistic behavior is more indirect and, 
hence, more polite than men's. 

More importantly, it is argued that these differences in 
language use are brought about by nothing less than women's 
place in society. The underlying point for this argument is rather 
meaningful. Suppose that we are not satisfied with some 
practices in language use, say, linguistic sexism, and want to 
reform the language. Then, the first thing we need do is to try to 
change the society. Because, as lakoff correctly suggests, it is not 
language itself but women’s place in society that makes people 
linguistically behave in that way. Hence, the relationship 
between language and society can be further illustrated by 
studying questions like this: is a certain linguistic form more 
likely to be used by females than by their male peers? If so, why 
should it be so? The natural connection of this type also explains 
why the study of gender differences has become an ever-lasting 
focus in sociolinguistics ever since the 1970s. 

What should we know more about sociolinguistics? 

Sociolinguistics, as an interdisciplinary study of 
language use, attempts to show the relationship between 
language and society. More specifically, in this discipline we 
have two important things to think about: structural things and 
their uses in a sociocultural context. Similarly, when we are 
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conducting a sociolinguistic study of language use, we have two 
big issues to deal with. First, we want to show how these two 
factors are related to each other, and second, we attempt to know 
why it should be so. Put another way, we want to look at 
structural things by paying attention to language use in a social 
context; on the other hand, we try to understand sociological 
things of society by examining linguistic phenomena of a 
speaking community. 

These dual objectives make this new type of linguistic 
study as an interdisciplinary or multidisciplinary enterprise in 
nature (Bolton & Kwok 1992). The pluralism and diversity of 
the field, on the other hand, makes it difficult to delineate the 
scope of this enterprise. Over lapping with other types of 
scientific research is another striking property we can observe in 
a sociolinguistic study. Keeping this fact in mind, if we are 
prepared to examine the structure of the whole sociolinguistic 
edifice, we can either classify sociolinguistic studies by means of 
a hierarchical division, or alternatively, by means of an 
orientational categorization. For convenience of discussion, we 
choose the latter approach to continue our survey of the 
relationship between language and society, which could be 
further specified as two related but not identical perspectives of 
observation identified as a sociolinguisitic study of society and a 
sociolinguistic study of language, respectively. 

If we want to know more about a given society or 
community by examining the linguistic behavior of its members, 
we are doing a sociolinguistic study of society. That is, we are 
doing sociolinguistics at a macro level of investigation. If we 
turn to fasold (1984) again, we may say that at this level of 
discussion things that we are interested in include bilingualism 
or multilingualism, language attitudes, language choice, 
language maintenance and shift, language planning and 
standardization, vernacular language education, to name some 
important ones 

On the other hand, if we want to know more about some 
linguistic variations in language use by turning to potential 
sociocultural factors for a description and explanation, we are 
doing a sociolinguistic study of language. Consequently, we are 
more interested in examining micro linguistic phenomena such 
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as structural variants, address forms, gender differences, 
discourse analysis, pidgin and creole languages, and other more 
language related issues. The interested reader can find more 
detailed discussions concerning some of these heated 
sociolinguistic issues in yang (1988, 1990, 1991, 1996, 2000) 
What implications can we get from sociolinguistics? 

The past decades have witnessed a rapid development in 
sociolinguistics and the findings in this field have greatly 
enriched our understanding of the relationship between language 
and society. Along with the gradual maturity and acceptance of 
this school of linguistics, there has been an ever growing 
possibility for us to have a new daughter discipline called 
"applied sociolinguistics" (trudgill 1984). Some more successful 
practices of this attempt have been found in language 
classrooms, law courts, and clinical settings, respectively. 

First, we have a look at sociolinguistics in language 
classrooms. But before we take up this issue, we'd better raise a 
question like this: what is wrong with the traditional perspective 
in language teaching? By asking a question like this, we are in 
fact making a choice between training our students as 
grammarians and training them as active language users. This 
contrast reflects two different views of philosophy in language 
teaching. For the traditional school, "language learning is treated 
as a process of acquiring knowledge, like studying history or 
mathematics. The end result is that learners will know something 
about the language in the same way a linguist does, but will 
know little about the language used by others" (berns, 1990: 
342). We witnessed, however, a change in language leaching in 
the middle of the 1970s when hyme’s theory of communicative 
competence was introduced into the field as an antagonism to the 
traditional philosophy in language teaching. Consequently, as 
the name of this theory suggested, language teachers began to 
pay more attention to the question of how to train their students 
as active and successful language users in a real language 
context. As far as language teaching is concerned, 
sociolinguistics is believed to have provided some important 
contributions which can further be summarized as follows (berns 
1990:339): 
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A) Sociolinguistics has contributed to a change of emphasis in 

the content of language teaching; 

13) It has also contributed to innovations in materials and 

activities for the classroom; 

C) It has contributed to a fresh look at the nature of language 

development and use; 

D) It has contributed to a more fruitful research in this field. 

Second, let us have a look at sociolinguistics in law 
courts. The inquiry of the relationship between language and law 
has opened another avenue for the application of sociolinguistic 
findings to some more practical issues in society. Some fruitful 
practices of this attempt have been observed in this respect. For 
instance, the important role of linguists in the analysis of 
language data gathered as evidence in law courts has been 
recognized by more and more people. Meanwhile, the joint work 
by sociolinguists and legislators in the preparation of some legal 
documents is proven to be helpful to increase the readability of 
this text and therefore appreciated (cf. Fasold 1999 [1990]). On 
the other hand, investigations of language use in a law court 
background also have revealed some interesting results which, in 
turn, greatly enrich our understanding of the relationship 
between the concept of power and language in use (O'barr & 
Atkias 1980). 

Lastly, we turn to sociolinguistics in clinic settings. The 
analysis of dialogues between doctors and patients in a hospital 
context has also attracted the interest of some researchers in 
sociolinguistics. Similar to our last case in the law court, the 
study of this type is also employed to illustrate things such as 
how the concept of power is encoded and decoded through 
language use in a hierarchical society and what pragmatically 
related patterns and forces in reference and implication are 
involved in a speech event like this. For this reason, a lot of 
efforts have been taken in a sociolinguistic analysis of discourse 
patterns in a clinic setting. Because it is believed that in a highly 
hierarchically ordered communicative situation like this, through 
the study of language use by doctor and patient (more 
implications can be obtained in terms of the impact of some 
sociological factors upon the linguistic behavior of the members 
of a speech community. 
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Summary 

In our discussion above, we have introduced some 
important theories and practices in a sociocultural inquiry of 
linguistic issues. As we have indicated, a more systematic 
pursuit of this kind did not start until the 1960s, with the 
occurrence of sociolinguistics as a new force in the study of 
language. After almost 40 years’ development, this innovative 
movement has gained much momentum and vitality by 
incorporating the insights from other relevant sciences and has 
gradually secured its position as a legitimate pursuit in 
linguistics (cf. Chomsky 1995). On the other hand, as has been 
shown above, the study of the relationship between language, 
culture, and society is a rather intriguing task. One of the 
difficulties observed in this attempt is the diversity in subject 
matters. The interdisciplinary nature of this pursuit requires a 
satisfactory mastery of knowledge in relevant fields such as 
anthropology, social psychology, sociology, ethnology, and 
cognitive sciences (cf. Rosch 1975 & 1977) on the part of its 
researchers and practitioners. Therefore, we fully understand that 
what is presented above is only a small part of the whole edifice. 
Much of its beauty and fascination is still there waiting for the 
conscious and courageous explorer to search and discover. That 
said, we suggest that the interested students go to the 
bibliographic part of this chapter for more information 
concerning their further study in this respect. 
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Diaspora brings to mind various contested ideas and 
images. It can be a positive site for the affirmation of an identity, 
or, conversely, a negative site of fears of losing that identity. 
Diaspora signals an engagement with a matrix ot diversity: of 
cultures, languages, histories, people, places, times. What 
distinguishes diaspora from some other types of travel is its 
centripetal dimension. It does not only mean that people are 
dispersed in different places but that they congregate in other 
places, forming new communities. In such gatherings, new 
allegiances are forged that supplant earlier commitments. New 
imagined communities arise that not simply substitute old ones 
but form a hybrid space in-between various identifications. This 
book looks into the ways in which diasporic Indian literature 
handles these issues. In the context of diaspora there is an 
imaginative construction of collective identity in the making that 
a given diaspora comes to be seen as a community is the result of 
a process of imagining, at the same time creating new 
marginalities, hybridities and dependencies, resulting in multiple 
marginalizations, hyphenizations and demands for allegiance. 

Anita Rau Badami was born in 1961 in India. Her father, 
who worked as a mechanical engineer and designed trains, was 
transferred every two or three years, so that she had a mobile 
childhood. She has always loved writing, and sold her first short 
story when she was 18. She earned a bachelor's degree in English 
from the University of Madras, after which she studied Social 
Communications Media in Sophia College, Bombay. She 
worked as a copywriter for advertising agencies in Bombay, 
Bangalore and Madras, and freelanced for major Indian 
newspapers for several years. She also published stories in 
children's magazines.She moved to Canada in 1991 and in 1995 
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was awarded a Master's degree in English literature from the 
University of Calgary. Her graduate thesis became her first 
novel. Tamarind Mem, which was published worldwide in 1996. 
Her bestselling second novel, The Hero's Walk, won the 
Regional Commonwealth Writers Prize, Italy's Premio Berto and 
was also named a Washington Post Best Book of 2001. It was 
also longlisted for the International IMPAC Dublin Literary 
Prize and the Orange Prize for Fiction, and shortlisted for the 
Kiriyama Prize. 

For second-generation immigrant adolescents, 
establishing a consolidated bicultural identity involves conscious 
reflection about and resolution of their attitudes toward both 
their own cultural group and the majority group in the host 
country. Ethnic identity is a dynamic and multifaceted concept; it 
is defined as one’s sense of belonging and commitment to one’s 
ethnic group. This process requires exploration of one’s cultural 
background, values, and behaviours and eventually making a 
commitment to a chosen cultural way of life, which is a salient 
task for adolescents. Exposure to the dominant culture’s values 
and beliefs may make the ethnic identity development process 
more challenging for ethnic minority adolescents, especially 
when parents and peers exert opposing cultural pressures. 

In Anita Rau Badami's second novel, "The Hero's Walk," 
the disappointment that hangs over the characters is like the heat 
that chokes the Indian town, Toturpuram, in which they live: It's 
so oppressive that only something as brutally triumphant and all- 
consuming as a monsoon can free them from it. Some of the 
surprising characters in "The Hero's Walk" find this liberation; 
others remain slaves to their own shame. Badami, however, 
lights each of them with small hopes; their tongues lash out with 
startling irreverence and emotion, but the novel never staggers 
under the weight of melancholy. Seven-year-old Nandana loses 
her parents in a car accident and must go live with her 
grandparents in India. Nandana has never met them. Her mother, 
Maya, a brilliant, accomplished and headstrong woman, was 
disowned after marrying a white man. When Nandana arrives, 
the family — her distraught grandparents, her idealistic but lazy 
uncle, her bitter, wretched great-grandmother and her sad, love- 
starved spinster aunt — must cope with this little ghost of Maya 
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and the years of strange Western values that brought her more 
varied experiences and opportunity in her short life than many of 
the others could imagine. To her father, a dispirited man who 
writes "letters to the editor" under a pseudonym in order to feel 
alive, however, "dishonour was what [Maya] had given them in 
return for the independence they had granted her." Although she 
tells a compelling story, Badami succeeds even more in her lush 
evocations of Indian life in "The Hero's Walk" which won the 
2000 Commonwealth Prize for fiction. Dishing out often laugh- 
out-loud funny dialogue, she finds a wicked absurdity in the 
traditions of India, though the comedy masks larger, much more 
pervasive social conflicts. Anita Rau Badami is an accomplished 
novelist and a confident storyteller. She weaves many fine 
threads into her textual tapestry and seems to not forget a single 
one. By the last page she has revisited all of her old threads, 
wrapping things into a fine and satisfying whole. On the journey 
there, we experience the many resonances the author has left for 
us. More importantly, perhaps, we feel connected to Sripathi and 
his family, no matter how far away the reader may be or feel 
from the Bay of Bengal. 

Anita Rau Badani’s The Hero’s Walk represents the 
formation of diasporic identities as an empowering process 
shaped by multiple changes on the local level rather than by 
transnational mobility. Set in a Active seaside town in Tamil 
Nadu, southern India, Rau Badami’s novel narrates the story of a 
genteel but impoverished Brahmin family. In the midst of 
globally induced environmental catastrophes and local processes 
of social disintegration, Sripathi Rao, the father of the family and 
the novel’s protagonist, has to cope with the death of his 
estranged daughter, Maya, and the arrival of his Canadian 
granddaughter, Nandana. Interestingly, the novel is not primarily 
concerned with Maya, who used to live with her family in 
Vancouver and is perhaps the novel’s most conventional 
diasporic subject. Instead, it examines how Sripathi’s multiple 
displacements and rerootings, and Nandana’s reversed journey to 
the Old World, mediate diaspora through the characters’ 
everyday life experiences and locally defined events. In the 
novel, however, the local neither equals antimodernist 
traditionalism nor provides a source of romantic liberation 
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ideologies. Rather, it designates, in Arif Dirlik’s words, a critical 
“site for the working out of the most fundamental contradictions 
of the age” of global capitalism (Dirlik 23). As such, the novel’s 
renderings of the local facilitate competing readings of diaspora 
as alternative configurations of social space and human 
connections. Rau Badami’s novel fashions patterns of diasporic 
identification — rather than identity around moments of 
stillness and disruption that generate new forms of communal 
and individual autonomy. Thus, to discern the particular cultural 
and political dynamics of diaspora, it is necessary not only to 
emphasize the dialectical relationship between diasporic and 
non-diasporic people, but also to distinguish between forced 
diasporas, flexible transnational diasporas, and what I call intra¬ 
national diasporas. 

Diasporas can be at once cosmopolitan and particularism 
transnational and nationalist, interventive and parochial, 
depending on their position within their new national home, their 
communal affiliation with their ancestral homeland, and their 
internal differences of class, gender, and race. Despite their 
various differences among and within each other, historically 
diasporas have been distinguished into old and new diasporas. 
While the former term refers to the massive dislocation and 
dispersal of people through slavery, imperialism, and 
indentureship, the latter denotes intersecting communities of 
migrants and refugees and their descendants or what Mishra calls 
the “diaspora of late capital ... whose overriding characteristic is 
one of ‘mobilitity’” (Mishra 422).' Simultaneously, we need to 
note that mobility, as such theorists as Gayatri Spivak and Pheng 
Cheah aver, must be considered as the privilege of diaspora that 
makes the concept complicit with both premature antilocalist 
attitudes towards the nation-state and the demands of a global, 
deregulated economy. 

Another term scholars of diaspora recognize as a 
distinctive marker of diaspora is the “homeland” — sacred or 
imaginary — and its related discourses of an original trauma, a 
return movement, and a common fate and history. 2 For example, 
in the context of Canadian literary criticism, Victor Ramraj 
explains that diasporic writings “are invariably concerned with 
the individual’s community’s attachment to the centrifugal 
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homeland” (Ramraj 216). Although Ramraj aptly reminds us of 
the symbolic rather than literal significance of the homeland, he 
nevertheless locates the idea of the homeland at the centre of a 
communally and individually defined diasporic consciousness. 
Being perpetually unmoored and in a state of transition, 
“diasporans,” Ramraj argues, along with anthropologist Victor 
Turner, are “liminal personafe]” (Ramraj 216). Like Homi 
Bhabha and Stuart Hall, Ramraj sees home as a discursively 
constructed category of diasporic writing and cultural belonging. 

The Hero’s Walk dramatizes the formation of diasporic 
identities as an interdependent process of individual self- 
discovery and social reconnection on a local rather than a global 
level. This process frequently depends on the protagonist 
Sripathi Rao and his ability both to remember and reluctantly 
reevaluate his own and his family’s pasts. Having never left his 
hometown of Toturpuram, Sripathi initially depicts a culturally 
rooted rather than mobile character. It is not until he has to move 
his granddaughter Nandana from Canada to India that he comes 
to occupy a diasporic space. But such a space, as Avtar Brah 
argues, is “inhabited not only by those who have migrated and 
their descendants, but equally by those who are constructed and 
represented as indigenous. The concept of diaspora space 
includes the entanglement, the intertwining of the genealogies of 
dispersion with those of ‘staying put’” (Brah 209). At first 
glance, Brah’s notion of diaspora raises two issues that continue 
to haunt diaspora studies. First, it implies that diaspora functions 
as an idealized umbrella term for all forms of cultural 
displacements when, in fact, it is necessary to make a historical 
distinction between old and new diasporas. Old diasporas 
generally encompass those African, Caribbean, and South Asian 
cultures that were brutally deracinated from their homelands and 
experienced permanent dislocations during the intertwined 
histories of slavery, Indian indentureship, and colonialism. The 
term “new diasporas” refers to the massive displacement and 
migration of people and refugees whose countries of origin often 
bear the brunt of long-term Western and imperial control, are 
plagued by neocolonial and corrupt governments, and are 
marked by the erosion of the civil structures of the postcolonial 
nation-state. 
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The novel’s main narrative focusses on the relationship 
between Sripathi Rao, a middle-aged, jaded copy-writer and 
family man, Nandana, his Canadian granddaughter, and Arun, 
his son. At the beginning of the novel Sripathi appears as a 
contemptuous, egocentric, and paternalistic character. 
Embarrassed by his son’s work as an environmental activist and 
unable to forgive his daughter Maya for having married a white 
Canadian rather than the man of his choice, Sripathi has isolated 
himself from his wife and children. Instead of confronting why 
he “allowed himself to forget” (46) the reasons for the present 
disintegrated state of his family, Sripathi finds it easier to 
“express his deepest thoughts ... [and] emotions” (8) in letters to 
the editors of various local newspapers. Ironically, he writes 
these letters under his chosen pseudonym “Pro Bono Publico.” 
The signature — “on behalf of the people” (9) —, he imagines, 
makes him a secret hero, “a crusader” of “the “world in pen and 
ink” (9), when, in fact, his letters ironically contrast his 
impending unemployment as a writer and emphasize his 
increased alienation from his family and social community. For 
example, although Sripathi dedicates a letter to the 
environmental pollution of his neighbourhood, he largely ignores 
how, in Roy Miki’s words, the negative effects of globalization 
have seeped into the “nooks and crannies of [his] everyday 
li[fe]” (Miki 214): the sewage canals regularly overflow until 
they flood Sripathi’s house, his mother considers having a TV as 
a social status symbol, and the “traffic policemen” no longer 
wear turbans because “the latest chief minister had a passion for 
Hollywood westerns” and changed the uniforms of the entire 
police force (133). The breakdown of public services and the 
travesty and arbitrariness of local politics that shape Sripathi’s 
environment raise further questions about the relationship 
between the nation-state and the process of becoming diasporic. 

Gayatri Spivak’s essay “Diasporas Old and New: 
Women in the Transnational World” offers a useful elabouration 
of my earlier discussion of the role of the nation-state in the 
context of diaspora. More specifically, Spivak challenges 
conventional articulations of diaspora in terms of “global 
hybridity” from “the point of view of popular culture, military 
intervention, and the neo-colonialism of the multinationals” 
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(Spivak 89). Instead, she aptly argues, diaspora should be read as 
a result of the “failure of a civil society in developing nations. 
The undermining of the civil structures of society is now a global 
situation ... [and] the manipulation of civil social structures 
[takes place] in the interest of the inancializaton of the globe” 
(Spivak 91). Spivak squarely situates diaspora within a critique 
of the postcolonial nation-state and insists on the limits of 
diasporic concepts of identity as they are embodied in the figure 
of the indigenous, female subaltern. On one level, Spivak’s 
unconventional reading of diaspora elucidates the global 
entanglements of Toturpuram's local politics, Sripathi’s home. 
On another, reading diaspora through the dismantling of the 
social and public structures of postcolonial and, as I wish to add. 
Western civil societies delinks diaspora from the dominant 
imperative of spatial mobility and, instead, stresses its function 
as a political discourse of intersecting genealogies of local and 
global displacement. Although The Hero's Walk explores 
national and local configurations of diasporic space, its narrative 
centres on Sripathi’s development of a diasporic consciousness. 
When Sripathi and his family receive the news of Maya’s and 
her husband’s fatal car accident they experience a dramatic 
upheaval. For Sripathi, this event functions as the trauma that 
inaugurates his cultural and personal process of transformation 
and is played out on different levels. First, his daughter’s death 
requires him to travel to Canada to arrange for his 
granddaughter’s reverse journey to India, a move that marks her 
as doubly diasporic. What Sripathi calls his “foreign trip” to 
Vancouver turns out to be an experience of profound psychic and 
cultural dislocation, for it completely “unmoor[s him] from the 
earth after fifty-seven years of being tied to it” (140). 

Sripathi’s sense of deracination establishes a historical 
continuity between the psycho-biographies of nineteenth-century 
Indian indentured labourers — narrated in, for example, V.S. 
Naipaul’s and M.G. Vassanji’s novels and Cyril Dabydeen’s and 
David Dabydeen’s poetry — and Sripathi’s own emerging 
diasporic condition. Not only must he confront his own fear of a 
world that is no longer knowable to him, but, more importantly, 
he must face his granddaughter. Nandana has been literally 
silenced by the trauma of her parents’ death, and her relocation 
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from Canada to Tamil Nadu initially exacerbates her 
psychological condition. To Sripathi, however, Nandana’s 
presence acts as a constant reminder of his regret of not having 
“knowfn] his daughter’s inner life” (147) as well as her life in 
Canada. He now recognizes that in the past he denied his 
daughter his love in order to uphold his authority over his family 
in light of a materially alienated and politically insecure world 
around him. To maintain a sense of patriarchal control, if not 
power, Sripathi relies on culturally purist narratives of belonging 
and disavows what appears to have shaped his life all along, 
namely his fear of social demotion and the diasporic 
reconfiguration of his family and social relationships. Both of 
these aspects are connected in that Sripathi is initially unable to 
consider his situation in the larger context of Toturpuram’s 
belated entry into global modernity. More precisely, his fear of 
losing his social status is rooted in his estrangement from his 
community, workplace, cultural traditions, and family, which 
characterizes, as Keya Ganguly explains via Walter Benjamin, 
“the subjective condition of being modern” (Ganguly 52). To 
Sripathi, becoming diasporic entails that he recognizes the 
impossibility of stemming the tide of global modernity through 
an act of personal self-enhancement that prevents him from 
reconnecting with his dead daughter, his family, and larger 
community. In fact, Sripathi’s symbolic act of “cutting [Maya] 
off as if she were a diseased limb” (32) — of expelling from his 
personal life everything that is unsettling yet always already 
present — comes back to haunt him through his own experience 
of having to contend with an increasingly dematerializing body. 

The constitution of diasporic identity, then, involves 
processes of both emplacement and embodiment. So far, 
however, these processes have been linked to the construction of 
male diasporic identities, even though the fragmentation and 
emasculation of Sripathi’s character indicate a certain blurring of 
received gender categories under conditions of social and 
cultural displacement. This, however, does not mean that 
Sripathi’s diasporic transformation takes place outside the 
technologies of gender. On the contrary, it is contingent on both 
Nandana’s and Maya’s unsettling effects on the everyday life of 
the Rao household. Nandana’s arrival in Toturpuram, I suggest. 
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symbolically restructures domestic (i.e., traditionally female) 
space in terms of public space. Through the death of her parents, 
Nandana experiences the instability of her home environment 
and the illusion of safety and harmony often attached to the 
notion of home. Moreover, Sripathi’s resolution to “take her 
home to India” (143) further complicates the ways in which 
Nandana negotiates home as a locus of diasporic 
displacement.The Hero’s Walk dramatizes diaspora as a political 
category of identity not necessarily dependent on transnational 
mobility. On the contrary, it explores the intersections of local 
and global genealogies of belonging and displacement and, most 
of all, is essential to the constitution of translocal communities of 
“popular dissent” (Blciker 1). 
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Haiku... 

A Japanese poetic art 
Will-nilly short but smart. 

By Shuajudeen Nijamodeen 
(Muse India e-journal Issuc36 Mar-Apr. 27 Apr2011) 

The statement that poetry died in a world of internet 
science and technology is baseless. It never dies but changes its 
form according to time and the tests of its age and appreciator. 
The development of Science and technology in the world of ‘3G’ 
gives space to other disciplines of arts to walk with and take it 
one stage forward. In English poetry Haiku has an advantage of 
the space provided by Internet and Technology and has became 
one of the favorite verse forms of poetry in contemporary era. 

Haiku is a Japanese verse form, carefully and 
stylistically structured in five-seven-five syllables of three lined 
poem. It has seventeen syllables, serious in tone and 
differentiates itself from other Japanese poetic forms such as 
‘Senryu’ and “Tanaka”. This poetic form has been welcomed by 
the young “3 G” creative poets in the world of computer and 
technology and they try their hand at this neologistc form of 
poetry. It has become an English poetry form now days with the 
heart full extensive practice and response from different parts of 
the world. India also could not keep itself on the ivory tower in 
the global practices of Haiku. 

The raison d’etre of this paper... 

• How online journals or e-journals helped in the creating 
an atmosphere of Haiku not only in India but across the 
world? 

• The developments of Haiku take place in the world of 
computer, internet and technology? 
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• How the “Muse India the literary e-journal” plays an 
important role of “ catalytic agent ” in the creating the 
atmosphere of Haiku in India and how this genre 
become the part of Indian poetic form and Indian writing 
in English. 

• To understand this neologistic form of poetry in English, 
some examples from Issue of “ Muse India e-journal ’ 
are analyzed 

What Is Haiku ' 1 

Haiku is short form of verse which is basically 
originated from Japan like our Indian poetic forms in Hindi 
poetry Dohas (of Kabir and Rahim), Charodi in Marthi, Bali and 
Mahial in Punjabi, Ashaar or Shayri in Urdu, Tirukural in Tamil 
and Rubai in Kashmiri. 

The genesis of haiku can be seen in independent writing 
of gifted poets of 17* Century Japan, poets Basho (Mastuo 
Munefiisa 1644-1694) and Kobayashi Issa (Kobayashi Nobuyuki 
1763-1828). Earlier it was known as “Hukku”. Traditional haiku 
consists 17 “on” (Japanese term for sound) in 5-7-5 syllabic 
structure: 

5 5 5 5 5 
77777 7 7 
5 5 5 5 5 

In modern days this form of verse is commonly known 
as Haiku of 17 syllables and 5-7-5 (three lined) structure. It is as 
difficult as its shortness. Some critic make a distinction between 
syllable and “on” since syllable deals with the set of sound and 
“on” deals with sound. There arc two types of Haiku. One is 
teikei (fixed form), consisting traditional structure and the 
second one is jiyuritsa (free form) which does not bother about 
5-7-5 structure. 

Modern writers do not follow traditional structure 
because of its complexity. For example Stephen Gill’s Haiku 
collection Flashes: Trillium of Ilaiku Spirit (2007), 

Silent and mysterious 

Lake of your eyes 

Womb of friendly waves (13). 

Gill’s Haikus are modern in theme and structure. In my 
interview with Gill in International Conference on Indian Art 
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Forms (26-28 Feb 2012) Form at Indira Kala Sangeet 
Vishwavidyalaya, Khairagarh (C.G India) he says, ‘I knew there 
has been a confusion regarding the structure of Haiku’s syllable 
and since we don’t know Japanese language we refer free Haiku 
form’. He also says, “If haiku is alive, it is due to its flexibility to 
allow new trends to be incorporated into it” (13). 

Terminology used for Ilaiku analysis/ measure: 

1. The ‘ on’ (Japanese term for sound): In English poetry 
we use ‘meter’ to measure poem, and in Urdu ‘radif- 
kafia’, in the same way this Japanese from ‘on’ is used. 
According to traditional haiku there has to be seventeen 
‘on’ in each haiku. 

2. Kigo: It is a word or phrase which shows the season of 
the poem. It is usually found in traditional haiku. 

3. Kireji: In the world of Haiku, this term is used for 
‘cutting word’. It typically appears at the end of any one 
of the lines. In English, since kireji has no direct 
equivalent, poets sometimes use punctuation such as a 
dash, or an implied break to create juxtaposition 
intended to attempt the reader to reflect on the 
relationship between the two parts. 1 Ramesh Anand a 
leading Indian born Malaysian poet writes a modem 
Haiku where he uses ellipsis as a cutting word, 

infant eyes... 
the twinkling light in 
the starry night 

In this Haiku ellipsis create active attraction for 
the readers. Ramesh tries to bring a multilayered 
interpretation through this technique. This cutting 
ellipsis appeals reader to connect it with the rest of the 
other lines, especially the third line. 

4. Syllable: English Haiku style which commonly followed 
by Muse India e-journal is syllable based Haiku. 
Syllable is larger than phoneme, and the smallest 
segment of sound unit. It sometime consists of one 
phoneme or some time two sounds (vowel/consonant). 
T. Balasubramanian defines it as, a “unit is next in the 
hierarchy to the speech sound is the syllable” (64). 

For Example: infant = in + fant (2 syllables). 
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Haiku as an India Poetry Form 

India has a rich cultural, linguistic, literary and religious 
heritage. The very words like ‘India’, ‘Indus’, ‘Aryavratta’, 
‘Indoi’, ‘Al-Hind’, or ‘Hindustan’ show the diversity of Indus 
civilization (the Ganga-Jamuna Tehzib). It is the land of 
languages, cultures, religions, customs, traditions, arts, music 
and literature. India absorbs, creates and recreates whatever 
comes from outside of India becomes a part of India. Its 
foreignness no longer remains foreign for long. It mixes, and 
mingles with the local color, taste, and flavor, whether it is art 
form, music, language, religion, culture or people. A.K. 
Ramanujan rightly says in his “Small Scale Reflection on Great 
house” 

Things come every day 

to lose themselves among other things 

lost long ago among other things lost long long ago. 

Like, different art forms, from Arab, Iran, and England 
haiku also became a part of Indian art, culture and civilization. 
Haiku as a poetic form came from Japan to India in the early 20' 
Century. The origin of Haiku can be traced to the Japanese 
Literary heritage of 17 lh and late 19 lh Century. Today its roots are 
not only spread on the diverse soil of Indian Culture but also 
across the world. Its shortness and smartness created new 
attraction among the creative writers and among the readers at 
the same time. 

It is India where “thing come every day to lose 
themselves among other things” and colored with the local taste 
sense, sentiments, sensibilities, and flavor. Haiku invites writers 
from divers Indian languages to try their hands at this new genre. 
Indian Languages such as Marathi, Guajarati, Assamees, 
Punjabi, Hindi, Bengali etc mix Haiku with our Indian cultural 
ethos. Satya Bhushan Sharma gives an example of a Punjabi 
Haiku, 

We koelan boldian 
Kade bole 
Chandra kawan 
In English translation 

The koels are singing 
Why don’t you also speak 
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O nasty crow! 

The original poem contains only 18 syllables and is 
complete. The Koel is an Indian bird which sings the mango 
trees start blooming. It is a welcome bird with its sweet 
melodious voice and as a messenger of the spring season - but 
not the crow with its harsh voce. Both are black in appearance. 
Today, the Koels are singing and crow is silent but the singing 
voices of Koels are painful to the young girl because of the 
absence of her lover who should have been with her in this 
season of love-making. Accordingly to the Indian belief, the 
crow brings the message of dear ones; thus this entreaty to the 
crow to open his mouth (16). 

Haiku verse form in India or at global level no longer 
retains the form of Japanese or English language but has 
acquired an essence by Indian poets. It came on Indian/South 
Asian literary stage with Bengali Nobel poet laureate Tagore, 
Guajarati Poet Zeenabhai Ratanji and Pakistani well known poet 
Omer Tarin. Tagore’s translations of Japanese Haiku into 
Bengali after his first visit to Japan in 1916 and his own 
composition was the beginning of Haiku in India. Brief, but in it 
every word is a jewel. 

In Hindi poetry Hindi Haiku of Srikant Varma, 
Sarveshwadayal Saxena, Krishnakant Dube and Kailash 
Vajpeyi’s are very famous for their social and political concerns. 
In Bangla language Tagore not only translated Haiku from 
French but composed in his own mother tongue. Gujrati poet 
Snehrashmi wrote poems quite similar with Haiku pattern 5-7-5. 
Verma noted two major collections from Gujrtai language: 
Ruper Chandarnu and “Daba Hath No Khel. Assamese poet 
Neclmani Fukan translated Japanese Haiku in his mother tongue 
in 1971 titled Japani Kavbita. Likewise in other Indian 
languages also Haiku is written such as Sindh, Kannada, 
Marathi, and Telugu respectively. 

Modern Indian English Haiku poets are also not away 
from Indian ethos in their composition. Ramesh Anand one of 
the Haiku composer of the Muse India e-joumal compose a 
Haiku on Oct 25, 2011. This Haiku captures the dazzling, 
shining and lightning imagery of Diwali festival of India. 

Haiku for Diwali 
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winter sky... 
a rocket rising 
into flower-fire 
festival of lights — 
children grab each others' 
descending parachutes. 

(First Published By-Sketchbook, Vol 6.4) 

Sunil Uniyal another English Haiku poet of India writes 
a Haiku on Oct 16, 2011 from New Delhi about the Eliphanta 
cave. 


the Elephanta cave - 
earth in the hand of Shiva 
like an orange 

Uniyal says. “This haiku refers to an ancient idol of Lord 
Shiva in the cave of Elephanta Island near Mumbai, where the 
god is seen holding a citrus fruit, possibly orange, in one of his 
hands; to me the fruit seems to represent the Mother Earth.” 
Uniyal receives a comment from Muse India Associate editor 
Seshu Chamarty, “Sunil ji. I liked the omission of ‘the’ for 
‘earth’, when the mother earth we live on is not compared with 
the other planets, but only meant for the earthlings by the Lord”. 

The theme of Haiku of early masters such as Basho, 
Kabayashi Issa, and Shiki deals with nature, ecosystem and 
humanism. Even in contemporary Haiku wittings both from the 
East and the West and in English and in Japanese language 
Haiku deals with nature, season, birds, ecology and more than 
that it deals with inner esthetic sense of the radar. There is no 
place for sex, horror and violence in the peaceful field of haiku 
except for a few exceptions. Even the vocabulary of this poetry 
is very much eco-friendly. For Example, 

Ramcsh Anand’s Haiku (Sep 01,4,7, 2011) 

summer ends 

the wallah takes down 

the raincoat array 
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spring rain 

the scent of green in 

the dawn breeze 

summer sunset - 
changing colour of 
rising waves 

Seshu Chamarty, 

spring... 

her widened eyes 
croon His tune 

summer... 

her sweating eyes chant 
His name to no end 

autumn... 
eyes half-closed 
she still waits on Him 

winter... 

her freezing eyes hug 

His image closer (Sep 05,2011) 

Muse India Literary c-Journal 

Earlier the interest of Haiku in India was created by 
translations but nowadays e-journals (Muse India, Poets Hunter 
and TAO ‘Trebess Asia Online’) have created mania for Haiku 
writing as well as reading because it gives a philosophical insight 
and mental peace to the readers. It stops and forces reader to 
think and mediate. As a young Haiku poetess, Rizvana Parveen, 
a research scholar from the UAE says in one of my interviews, 
(08 Feb.2012) “I personally feel that every haiku should reveal 
some philosophy of life in a subtle way”. 

Muse India is a literary electronic journal, Hyderabad based, 
which keeps people in touch with esthetic values of literature of 
the world of “3G”. Since 2005 it is active in providing e- 
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facilities not only to the Indians but the readers and writers 
overseas. It has received deserved response from a number of 
creative artists who try their hands in the clay of literary sand. 
The raison d'etre of Muse India the literary e-journal journal is 
to provide a platform for creative artists. It also aims to produce 
Indian writing in English and translation of Indian literature. It 
has created the magnetic atmosphere in India and attracts young 
minds to apply their intellect. Muse India has given an 
international platform for creative writers. Fortunately both 
editors Seshu Chamarty and Kumarendra Mallick are Haiku 
composers. 

1) Ramesh Anand 

Ramesh Anan born on 07 Dec 1980, in Tanjore, 
Tamilnadu (India) He is a Senior R&D Engineer based in Johor, 
Malaysia. His life experiences, as Haiku moments, have been 
published and forthcoming in World’s premier print journals like 
Magnapoets, ACORN and Bottle Rockets Press, Anthologies 
such as The Temple Bell Stops : Loss And Grief, Prayer for 
Japan and Haiku Journal, OM Times Magazine, Lyrical Passion 
Poetry E-Zine, Asahi Shimbun, and e-journals like The Heron's 
Nest, Simply Haiku, Notes From The Gean, Multiverses, 
Shamrock, A Hundred Gourds, Haiku Reality, AHA Poetty, 
World Haiku Review, Muse India Mango moons, Sketchbook and 
many other Japanese short forms Journals. His first haiku poetry 
book. Newborn Smiles - (2012). His Haiku are translated in 
Tamil, Serbian and Japanese languages. His Haiku interview is 
published in Tobacco Road, USA. His interviews of eminent 
Haijins {K. Ramesh & Dr. P.K.Padhy) have been published in 
Muse India and Boloji respectively. His poems are honoured by 
print journal, Magnapoets and web journals like Muse India, 
Boloji, Voicesnet and Writers. The Enchanting Verses 
International Poetry Journal has published his poems. His Haiku 
are honoured by World Haiku Review and Sketchbook. He is the 
member of The Haiku Foundation and Muse India E-Journal. 
He participates in Haiku contests conducted by Haikuworld's 
Shiki Kukai Haiku contest, The Haiku Foundation's Haiku 
Now'.Contest, Mainichi Daily News Haiku Contest and 
Vancouver Cherry Blossom Festival's Haiku Invitational 
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Contest. His Haiku Work have been published and forthcoming 
in leading E-Journals such as The Heron’s Nest, A Hundred 
Gourds, Lynx, Lyrical Passion Poetry E-Zine, World Haiku 
Review, Notes From The Gcan, Shamrock Ireland Haiku 
Journal, Simply Haiku, Muse India - Mango Moons, 
Sketchbook, Frog Croon and many other Japanese Short Forms 
Journals. 

Mv Online Interview with Ramesh 

Q. Hi .sir, me C.Shujaudeen Nizamodeen research 

scholar of Dept, of English,MANUU, Hyd. I read your haiku on 
MUSE India e-joumal they were beautifully composed. Right 
now I am working on the Haiku in India and going to present a 
paper on it at International Seminar in Chattisgarh. I just wanted 
to know that how many haiku you have published in MUSE 
INDIA e-journals and in other journals, a brief note about your 
wiring as Haiku poet. Waiting for your reply... 

Thanking you.. ..[common question for all] 

Reply: Hello Shujaudccn, 

“Great to hear from you. All the best for the seminar. 

I have published about 100 Haiku across 9 countries and 
in 4 languages (Japanese version translated by Akita 
University's Professor for International Literature, Mr. 
Hidcnori Hiruta and in Tamil, Serbian and forthcoming 
in German as well). 

My first Haiku book Newborn Smiles is to be published 
in Mar'12 by Cyberwit.Net. 

I have attached my detailed profile and one of my 
interviews for your reading. 

My Blog is ramcsh-inflamc.blogspot.com 
Please let me know if you need more information. 

Thanks & Regards, 

Ramesh Anand” 

Malaysia Haiku - Three Questions by Tobacco Road, USA 
1) Why do you write haiku? 

I write haiku to nourish my senses. I believe that it 
programs my subconscious mind to be absolutely 
focused and positive in all the works I do. Now I am 
more efficient in my career, more affectionate with my 
family, calmer and peaceful, viewing nature and human 
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objectively than before starting to write haiku. 
Importantly, I am living my life, moment by moment. 
Malaysia's abundance of nature is also playing a lively 
role in my haiku writing. 

2) What other poetic forms do you enjoy? 

Presently, I write only haiku. I have interest to write 
tanka, in future. I love reading tanka works of Pamela A. 
Babusci and Kala Ramesh. 

3) Of the many wonderful haiku you've written, what 
do you consider to he your top three? (Please provide 
original publication credits) 

spring’s end 
my infant fingers 
the fallen petal 

Lyrical Passion Poetry E-Zine, 2011 

winter deepens 
... lungi shivering on 
the beggar's face 

Simply Haiku, Summer 2011, Vol. 9 No. 2 

Autumn dawn — 
mother serves white rice 
on an almond leaf 

Asahi Haikuist Network, 7th October 2011 

infant eyes... 

the twinkling light in 

the starry night 

In this haiku, infant's eyes acts as a cutting line ( Kreji) 
and a fragment. It also produces the AHA effect; it is a very 
compact and effective Haiku.This can be read wonderfully from 
the bottom to top also. 


twinkling lights 
in the starry night 
...my infant's eyes 
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Ramesh’s intention was to create multiple layers of 
interpretations and hence he used the cutting line in the first line 
and connected it with the 3rd line (Phrase). 

2) Scshu Chamarty was bom at Cherla near Bhadrachalam, 
A.P; he was an officer with Andhra Bank until his voluntary 
retirement in 2001. Presently he is an advocate after having 
worked for seven years as a faculty/Coordinator with ICFAI. 
Smitten with creative writing he represented India at an 
International literary festival in Amman. His haiku arc on World 
Haiku Review and Shamrock Haiku Journal , and his poems are 
in the anthologies of anchorbooks and Forward Press, London. 
His works appeared on The Pedestal Magazine in the US. Many 
of his articles are published in the New Indian Express. He is 
Associate Editor for 'Your Space', Muse India — the literary 
ejournal. 

My Online Interview with Seshu Chamarty 3 Feb 2012 

“Thanks for your interest dear Shujaudeen. 1 give below 

that tells about the places where my haiku are published 

online intentionally. And if you require other haiku 

which are on my blogs and Muse India I will be happy to 

share, http://www.thchaikufoundation.org/poet- 

details/?IDclient=136 

Wish you all the very best in your projects. 

Regards, 

Seshu Chamarty 
Associate Editor 
Muse India” 

Q) Thank you v much sir. For other haiku do I have to visit your 
blog or will you send me those? Sir 1 also need the numbers of 
the haiku which you have written yet (I mean how many) 

A ) Dear Shujaudeen, I give a link of my best haiku/senryu so 
far, vide the link of muse india as under. With regard to the 
number of short I wrote there are in hundreds. The best haiku 
can be only one in one hundred as one has to write many to bring 
out his or her best. Most of the Haiku writers labor hard to bring 
out their best. It is a very complicated art as you know. 
http://www.museindia.com/viewrep.asp?id=41870 
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Regards, 

Seshu 

Haiku pasted on Muse India e-journal on Sep 05, 2011 
spring... 

her widened eyes 
croon His tunc 

summer... 

her sweating eyes chant 
His name to no end 

autumn... 
eyes half-closed 
she still waits on Him 

winter... 

her freezing eyes hug 
His image closer 

3) Kumarcndra Mallick is the editor of Your Space. He has 
published three books on geophysics, and a book of 
verses, 'Letter to an imaginary pen friend and other poems' in 
2009. He writes short articles and poems in English, Hindi and 
Oriya, He can be reached at kumar.musc@vahoo.com 

Haiku pasted on Muse India e-journal on Nov 11, 2011 

autumn chill... 
starlight through rags fails 
to comforts a street urchin 

(Idea taken from Seshu's haiku, YS, Oct 11, 2011) 

4) Hema Ravi is from Chennai. She is a former Central 
Government employee now serving as a school teacher. She is 
co-author of the book Everyday Hindi , her write ups have won 
prizes in the Femina, Khaleej Times , (Dubai) and International 
Indian (Dubai). Her viewpoints have been published in The 
Hindu's ‘Voice Your Views.’ She started writing verses in 2000 
and two of her poems have been published in Matruvani (a 
spiritual magazine) and Holistic Mediscan. As a primary school 
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teacher, she aspires and strives to introduce children to creative 
writing, particularly poems. Her contact email 
hemravi@sify.com 

Haiku pasted on Muse India e-journal on Feb 16, 2012 

merry boys at play... 
reluctant Sun 
bids goodnight 

5) S Abburi ; Sethuramiah Abburi writes about himself in these 
words, 

“I am a technologist by profession and retired as 
professor from IIT Delhi some years back. I did my doctorate at 
Tokodai (Tokyo Institute of Technology) during 69-73. As I am 
now working only part-time, decided to take more interest in 
haiku. Some of my haiku arc published in Mainichi daily haiku 
column. One of my haiku received honorable mention in 
Mainichi annual competition in 2009. I also contribute to 'Your 
Space' of Muse India under the name S Abburi. I consider haiku 
form of poetry is well suited to Indian ethos though in time it 
may deviate from the western and Japanese forms. 

I also take interest in deeper analysis of issues that affect 
humanity.” 

Haiku pasted on Muse India e-journal on (Feb 05, 2012) 
little girl 

walking with grandpa 
and the full moon 

6) Dr. Kirti Swaroop Raw at was born on 7 lh January 1936 in 
Rajasthan, India. His many books include” Birthday present” a 
collection of ghost stories published again as “ Aloukik 
Kahaniya”. Other books are “ Paramanovigyan ” and 
“Punarjamna ” (in Hindi) -the latter published in Nepali version 
and an E-Book entitled " Reincarnation : Scientific Evidence is 
Building. ” he has to his credit more than 300 articles, poems and 
stories published in various National and International 
publications. He is widely traveled to present scientific papers on 
Reincarnation and also shared his ideas in many seminars and 
conferences held in U.S.A, England, Holland, 
Belgium,India,Nepal etc. 
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Haiku (?) pasted on Muse India e-journal on Jan 03, 2012 
Disposable God, 

Fulfillment of desires, 

Use and throw! 

7) Sat Paul Goyal is an Instructor of South Asian languages at 
SAIS, Johns Hopkins University, USA. His publications include: 
“Day After Christmas: Reflections on Tsunami Disaster and 
Survival" (2005). His poems have been published in many poetry 
anthologies such as “ Voices ” by White Oak Press. “Ann Arbor 
News," Punjab News,” “Likhari ” have also published his 
writing. 

Haiku pasted on Muse India e-journal on Dec 20, 2011 
Young Prince Kim Jong Un 
A novice ‘born of heaven’ 

North Korea’s new heir! 

8) Sunil Uniyal (born 1953 at Lucknow), working as Under 
Secretary to Government of India at New Delhi, has been writing 
poems since his school days and haiku especially for the last 25 
years. Of late, these have appeared in a number of e-journals like 
Muse India, Kritya, Enchanting Verses, AHA Poetry, Notes 
From the Gean, Haiku Dreaming Australia and Poetica 
Magazine. He is currently transcreating Hindi Bhakli poets like 
Sur and Kabir and Urdu poets Mir Taqi Mir and Bahadur Shah 
Zafar. 

9) Mahvash Afzal, from Aligarh, mahvashafzal@gmail.com 

Haiku 

winter is expected... 

Golden countenance of the 
Chinar leaves blushes. 

On Line interview with Ms. Mahavash Afzal on 3 Feb 2012 

Reply: Mr Chapparban, 

Thank you for your appreciation. The Haiku that I wrote 
for MUSE India is my first and only Haiku. I have not 
written much in this genre however I do think that it is 
one of the most striking forms of poetry. I would suggest 
that you consult Mr Chamarty and Mr Ramesh Anand 
from MUSE. 

Regards, 

Mahvash Afzal 
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10 ) RPurushothamarao, from Guntur, India, 
supani@gmail.com 

Haiku pasted on Muse India e journal on Nov 07, 2011 
clouds... 

to evade autumn chill 
the sky embraces 

11) Safivyah Patel, from UK, olivenfig@yahoo.co.uk 

Haiku pasted on Muse India e journal on Sep 13, 2011 
gardener... 
at the rose bush 
a brief encounter 

12) Shujaudeen Nijamodcen, from Hyderabad, email: 
shujaudeen09@gmail.com 

Haiku pasted on Muse India e journal on Feb 18, 2012 

Listen tip-tip drop 

Blowing breeze and flying birds 

Calm is His kingdom. 

14) S. Jayakrishnan is just 13 years old 
Nileshwar, Kasargod dist., ashaaee@yahoo.co.in 
Haiku 

Haiku for Christmas (Feb 09, 2012) 
sunrise- 

twinkling stars— 
memories and hopes 
memories of Jesus 
fill my heart, 
blessing us 

161 Rjzvana Parveen . from UAE, is a research scholar and has 
some published poems on: 

asianamericanpoetrv.com . pocmhunter.com. The World Haiku 
Review & noetfreak.com . 

Interview with Rizwana on Online Mail (08/02/2012) 

Thanks for your appreciation...Well, I was inspired by 
reading Haiku in e-journals and the aha affect it 
produced in just three lines. I feel brevity is the soul of 
Haiku and it should have a certain sensibility. Compared 
to the traditional 5-7-5 Japanese poetic form, Indian 
poets are still experimenting with this form in English. 
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Though Modern Haiku in English does not follow the 
syllable count in the strict sense, an idea is developed 
and the aha effect is produced in three lines. I personally 
feel that every haiku should reveal some philosophy of 
life in a subtle way. 

Attempts are being made to develop this form but there 
is insufficient material on the techniques of writing in 
English. Haiku can be introduced at the degree and P.G. 
courses so that students get an opportunity to learn and 
enjoy this poetic form. Some of my Haiku are published 
in the following websites. A new collection will be 
published shortly. 

http://sites.google.com/sitc/worldhaikureview2/whr- 
dcccmber-2011/haiku-pagc- 
1 http://sitcs.google.com/site/worIdhaikureview2/whr- 
december-201 l/haiku-page-3 

Wishing you good luck for your presentation and I shall 
be happy to have a copy of your Seminar paper. 

Regards, 

Rizvana Parveen 

http://sites.google.com/site/worldhaikureview2/whr- 
december-2011/haiku-page-l 

1) A rainy day 2) Stormy weather watered the dry ficlds- 
uprooting a tree a leaking roof, unfulfilled desires 

India’s active participation for haiku development : 

• Tagore’s publication and translation of Haiku in English 
and Bengali.His collections such as Fireflise. 

• Subramania Bharti, a national poet wrote Japaniyat 
Kaviti in 1916. 

• India’s first Japanese scholar of Haiku published his first 
translation of Japanese Haiku in Hindi Japani Kavitaen 
in 1977. 

• In 1981 Prof. Verma started a newsletter in Hindi 
language titled Haiku. 

• In 1998 another Indian Haiku lover Prof B.S.Aggarwal 
publishes his quarterly Hindi journal Haiku Bharti. 
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• A three days seminar on Impact of Haiku in Indam 
Literature was held at Innstitute of Asian Studies, 
Chennai from 29* -31 s ' Mar. 2000. 

• In 2002 Prof. Stya Bhushan Verma of JNU chosen for 
the Masaoka Shiki International Haiku Prize. 

• Indian Haiku Club: The club was founded in 2002 to 
create awareness about Haiku Poetry among poets of 
different orientation. To functions as a platform for the 
popularization of Haiku poetry. To encourage best Haiku 
poetry, Instinct Haiku awards. It elects Haiku poets as its 
members. Poets from other countries also appointed. 
Members are elected once a year. Minimum of 20 
programmes will be conducted yearly, from 2002 to 
2010 poet, critic Dr.Talathoti Prithvi Raj is acting as its 
founding president for 2010. This club offers prizes and 
organizes seminars for Haiku development in India. 

• Other scores & Awards of IHC: 

The main purpose of establishing Indian Haiku Club, is 
to honour the eminent persons in the field of literature 
and to encourage the youngsters who are upcoming in 
the Literary field. Haiku Award and Naanee 
awards,Prof.Rokka Radhakrishna Sahithee 

PuraskararaProf.J.M.Naidu Sahithee Puraskaram,Ugadi 
sahithee PuraskararaSankranthi Sahithee Puraskaram 
are some of the awards established in the name of great 
personalities and the awards would be presented to 
deserving candidates. Sri K.Sivareddy,Dr.N.Gopi are 
the great personalities; were honoured with KAVITHA 
PRAPOORNA titile by the Haiku Club. Folk lyricist Sri 
Jaladi, was honoured with JANAPADA S1ROMAN1 
title. 

• In 2005 Muse India is a literary e-journal started 
from Hyderabad, India. 
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A TREND IN CONTINUITY: GIRISH KARNARD’S 
USE OF SANSKRIT MYTHS IN HAYAVADANA 


Dr (Smt.) Harpreet Kaur Garcha 

Asstt. Professor, English, Govt. K.D.M. College, Rajnandgaon 

& 

Dr. (Smt.) Rashmi Minj, 

Professor, Govt. D.B.P. Girls College, Raipur. 


Myths and Mythology have been the longest and the 
richest tradition in the Indian context of the Drama which can be 
traced back to the book of Natyashastra by Bharat Muni of the 
Vedic period. Sanskrit literature time and again has incessantly 
poured myths & mythology into the works of Kalidas, Shudraka 
and Bhasa. This trend is ardently being continued by 
contemporary dramatists like Girish Kamard, T. P. Kailasam, 
Rangacharya Tendulkar and many others to revitalize Indian 
English Theatre. Girish Kamard, recipient of the Jnanpecth 
Award, is a living legend in the arena of contemporary Indian 
English drama. He represents a synthesis of cultures and his 
former experiments have been more rigorously conceived and 
have certainly been far more successful than any of his 
contemporaries. While most Indian playwrights have written 
either about the past or the modern, no one has sought to fuse the 
two in a manner in which Kamard has done. This paper attempts 
to study Hayavadana in terms of Kamard’s use of Sanskrit 
Myths and elements of similarity and difference enumerated 
therein. 

Kamard’s story differs from the original in many regards 
and he makes no pretence of originality and considers himself 
“as good as or as bad as Shakespeare” in this want of originality. 
No myth or text can dwell on all aspects of narrative because 
retelling often gives voice to what have been left out and 
marginalized in the original version. Hayavadan is such a 
transcreation. He has used various myths to weave the fabric of 
the play. He has borrowed the theme of the plot from the story of 
‘Transposed Heads’ in the Sanskrit Vetala Panchavinsatika 
which forms part of Kshmundra’s Bharat Katha Manjari and 
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Somedeva’s Kalhasaritasagar. The story of the ‘Transposed 
Heads’ tells of Dhavatta, a young washer man who intensely 
loves a beautiful and vivacious maiden, Nandan Sundari and 
Shridamana. After their marriage they set out on a journey 
accompanied by the wife’s brother. In the temple of Goddess 
Kali, the husband sacrifices his head to the Goddess followed by 
the sacrifice of his wife’s brother. When the lady prepares to 
offer her head too, the Devi not only checks her but also helps 
her by reviving the dead. But the woman mixes up the heads. 
The head of the husband is on the brother’s shoulders and vice 
versa. But in the Zimmer’s version The King and the Corpse, it 
is narrated as the story of two life long friends (Devdatta & 
Kapil) and a girl (Padmini). Thus we find Kamard taking part of 
the myth and then fitting it into his own story. The Sanskrit myth 
of Katha Saritasagar as amended by Thomas Mann in The 
Transposed Heads has been used by Girish Kamard to project 
the theme of fundamental ambiguity of human life. Kamard has 
also added a sub-plot which also fits well into the basic pattern 
of the play. Hayavadana or the ‘horse-man’, deepens the 
significance of the theme of incompleteness and ambiguity. At 
the end each of these stories poses a riddle which Vctala 
challenges the king to solve - a riddle which contains the ethical 
question and the corresponding moral dilemma: Who is her 
husband? The solution to this problem is given by the king in the 
Sanskrit version and by a sage in other. 

Kamard’s play takes off from the point where the 
original story ends. Vikramaditya answers Vetal that the woman 
should take as her husband the one with the husband’s head but 
for Kamard this solution is problematic: the head is the 
Uttamanga or the best organ but is it the whole man? Whereas 
the female point of view is totally neglected in the original story, 
Kamard seems to emphasize the female side of experience, of 
course with that of the husband’s friend, who is forgotten in the 
ancient tale. It is the struggle of a woman who sees four men in 
one life time and who has to select her man from these four. 
Padmini reminds us of Draupadi in Mahabharat tormented as the 
wife of five husbands. The playwright projects both the woman 
characters, one seen and heard and the other one only heard of, 
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as craving for political strength and fitness, withstanding the 
rigours of life. 

Structurally, the play follows the folk traditions rather 
than the Sanskrit dramatic convention. Instead of the Sutradhar 
of the Sanskrit drama, it is Bhagvata who appears as the 
omniscient commentator. The innovation of God Ganesha in the 
opening scene, the God with human body and animal head and 
the addition of the sub-plot of Hayavadana (‘haya’ mea nin g 
horse ‘vadana’ meaning body) add beauty to the play. The body 
of Hayavadan changes into a horse and not man, as is desired by 
him. This suggests the central theme i.e. perfection at any level 
divine, animal or human is only Eutopia which is impossible to 
achieve. As the Bhagvata tries to comprehend: 

Could it be that his image of Purity and Holiness, this 
Mangalmoorthy, intends to signify by his very appearance that 
the completeness of God is something no poor mortal can 
comprehend? (Girish Kamard, Modern Indian Drama, 255) 

Thus incompleteness is inevitable. Padmini’s child who 
“should be out-talking a dictionary....doesn’t speak a word. 
Doesn’t laugh, doesn’t cry, doesn’t even smile. The same long 
face twenty four hours.” (. Hayavadana , 66). Hayavadana’s 
laughter restores the boy to normalcy and makes possible his 
return to humanity, because “Modern man must recover his 
sense of childlike curiosity, wonder and amusement at the sheer 
incongruity of life in order to achieve integration (From the 
Horse's Mouth, 196). In the head/body dichotomy in the story of 
Devadatta, Kapil and Hayavadana, the head has its way; it 
shapes the body, though the body does not give in easily. Even 
the best combination of the head and the body which she 
happens to be in possession of with the kindness of Goddess Kali 
does not satisfy her physically as well as mentally. Victimized 
by the complexity of human relationship and disillusioned by her 
futile attempts of completeness she mocks at the idea of Sati and 
the other such cultural and tradition rituals which impinge upon 
human freedom. A playwright dramatizes the action which is 
marked by the modern prevalent theories of Existentialism and 
Freudianism rejecting traditional belief and upholding the 
religion of the human heart. Human existence is shown by the 
incompleteness at three levels - the divine, the human, and the 
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animal. If Ganesh represents imperfection at the divine level, 
Padmini and Hayavadan’s mother represent at the human level 
and Hayavadan at the animal level. Although Girish Karnard 
shapes and reshapes the old material with his great artistic 
ability, but his concerns of modern sensibilities are far deeper. 
He asserts 

If it's only a play about the past, then it is not worth it. 
The point is: the story may be from the past. But the play 
must be about the present. Plays must be contemporary. 
No, I don’t deliberately try to make it contemporary 
subject. If I have contemporary consciousness, it will 
become modern because I am a modern writer writing 
about it. If I have no contemporary topic that will look 
like a Puranic play. It is not the subject matter that 
makes it Puranic. It takes the sensibility of the writer. If 
that sensibility is really modem if it is contemporary, if 
it is sensitive to present-day issues, well you can write. — 
So, the sensibility is never there is the subject. It is there 
in the writer. And if I have it, it will be contemporary. If 
I don’t have it, it will not be contemporary.” (Girish 
Karnard, Yayati) 

Thus wrestling with tradition and modernity upon the 
canvas of mythology he draws the contours of contemporary 
reality. It is embellished with the harsh truths of life, and the 
incongruities of our existence capsuled in fantasy. It is 
simultaneously a story, a social satire and psychological study of 
a woman and blind faith devoid of any reason. Thereby, his 
interpretation of the ancient Indian story not only differs 
substantially from the originals but also indicates a bold attempt 
at investigating an old legend with a new meaning, which has an 
urgent relevance to present day thinking about man and 
existence. 
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Sanskrit rapidly became a special upper-class idiom 
understood by educated men. The first considerable Sanskrit 
inscription occurs at Gimar about A.D. 150. The Saka king, 
Rudradiman, boasts therein of his rebuilding a dam first 
constructed under Candragupta Maurya; the most prolific of 
Sanskrit authors, King Bhoja of Dhara (c. A.D. 1000-1055), who 
wrote on science, astronomy, architecture, poetics, and 
composed verses as well as dramas, seems to have been the son 
of an aboriginal (Naga) princess with the Sanskrit name 
Sasiprabha. 

Linguistic similarities between Indian and European 
languages were recognized by the earliest European scholars. In 
the late eighteenth century, it was observed that Sanskrit, Iranian, 
and most European languages share many common words and 
grammatical structures. Early linguists classified Vedic Sanskrit 
and the majority of European tongues in the same “family of 
Indo-European languages.” Sir William Jones was the first to 
show that there are many common cognate words shared by 
Sanskrit and European languages. Speaking to the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta on 2 nd February 1786, Jones made a 
statement which was soon to become quite famous 

.the Sanskrit language, whatever be its antiquity, 

is of a wonderful structure; more perfect than the Greek, 
more copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely 
refined than either, yet bearing to both of them a stronger 
affinity, both in the roots of verbs and in the forms of 
grammar, than could possibly have been produced by 
accident; so strong, indeed, that no philosopher could 
examine them all three, without believing them to have 
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sprung from some common source, which, perhaps, no 
longer exists. (Quoted in the American Heritage 
Dictionary of the English Language, ed. William Morris 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1969), article 
by Calvert Watkins, p. XIX.) 


English 

Sanskrit 

advocate, 

adhivaktr 

agri, 

ajira 

bind, 

bandhi 

Bright 

bharajat 

brother. 

bhatr 

candle, 

Chandra 

Cardio 

hrd 

Come 

gam 

Deity 

devata 

Eight 

ashta 

end 

anta 

Genus 

janus 

Gnosis 

gnana 

Idea 

vidya 

Identity 

idamta 

Immortal 

amrta 

Kalon 

kalyana 

Mega 

maha 

Man 

manu 

Mind 

manas 

Mortal 

mrta 

Mother 

matr 

Same 

sama 

Three 

tri 

Vivi 

jiva 

Voice 

vaca 

Wind 

vala 

wit video 

vid 

Yoke 

yoga 

Young 

yuvan 
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These Indo-Europeans were said to be “Aryans” in race 
and language, which meant primarily fair-haired and light¬ 
skinned people. By the twentieth century they were conceived, 
mainly by German scholars, as a blue-eyed, blond race that was 
the stock of the Germanic people—all nicely fitting the cultural- 
political-racial agendas of Western Europe—and Nazi Germany 
in particular. Sanskrit, with such curious verb-forms as the 
Benedictine, always retained the stamp of a priests' language; it 
lacks even the simple future tense for everyday use. The 
Brahmin continued to be tied to ritual, though not exclusively the 
Vedic type. In this, his only rivals were the primitive medicine¬ 
men, each of whom was restricted to his own tribal group. Many 
even of these tribal priests were absorbed with their superstitious 
lore into Brahmanism; sometimes, the Brahmin would take over 
and supplement with his own ritual the priestly tasks for a guild 
caste or even a tribe caste, always excluding or softening the 
worst features of the primitive rites. 

Buddhist, Jain, and other monks had abandoned all ritual 
and could not officiate as the Brahmins could and did at the 
sacraments of birth, death, marriage, pregnancy, and initiation. 
Only the Brahmin could bless the crops at sowing, propitiate evil 
stars and placate angry gods, determine (and prognosticate by) 
the calendar. The Vedic yajna rites remained supreme only in 
theory, but were progressively neglected in practice. 
Occasionally, some king might perform, say, the horse sacrifice 
(Asvamedha), but this was much too rare to be a reliable source 
of income even for the king's own high priests. The new ritual 
could become paying only if it served the householder 
(grihapati) class of agrarian and trading society. This service was 
done by the Brahmins regardless of caste, but always for a 
suitable fee and on condition that due respect was offered to 
Brahmin institutions in general. It would seem that gahapati had 
developed the connotation of landed peasant proprietor or rich 
Vaisya settler in the third century B.C. 

While Samudragupta is portrayed on some of his coins 
with a lyre, nothing is known of the tunes of the fourth century. 
For that matter, playing upon the bamboo flute was a speciality 
of the Sahara jungle-dwellers, who presumably invented the flute 
itself. Dances performed by specialist professionals before the 
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sods, or for major festivals, and sometimes at weddings or other 
family ceremonies, were adopted from tribesmen, as has been 
noted for the gonadal, of Gond origin. 1 he destructive climate, 
vandalism and negligence have wiped out most of the painting. 
These arts were secondary to religion or to court ostentation. 

Craftsmanship was duly prized, without giving any 
Indian artist the prestige and social standing of a Pheidias or 
Michelangelo. The traditional Sanskrit books on architecture and 
iconography are contradicted by the specimens actually found. 
The writer of the book was generally a Brahmin; the craftsman 
almost always came from a lower, unlettered caste, with the 
exception of a calligrapher or illuminator of manuscripts. 
Religious convention insisted upon primitive types ot images, 
while patrons naturally wanted the gods, however ill 
proportioned, to be dressed and ornamented in their own human 
image, in the height of current fashion. There remains literature, 
preserved and still prized by Indians for its exquisite qualities. 
Nothing is known of Sisunaga or Mauryan secular writing, if any 
then existed. Only Hala's anthology survives of Satavahana 
production. Sanskrit literature has perforce to be discussed 
because writing in the various Indian languages really began 
after the period with which this book is concerned/ here we must 
always accept whatever had been written in the Indus valley, 
which at present seems lost beyond recovery, except for the few, 
brief, deciphered seal legends. I have also to leave old Tamil out 
of consideration. The drama, indeed, had primitive and cultic 
beginnings. Several Rig Vedic hymns need a chorus or have to 
be'acted out by two or more characters. The most famous 
example is the Urvasi and Pururavas story. This appears as a 
staged dialogue in the oldest Veda, a dramatic substitute, for 
what had originally been the sacrifice of the male in a fertility 
rite after a sacred ritual wedding (heroes gamos) with an apsaras. 

The Vedic Pururavas pleads in vain to be spared, while 
Urvasi calmly rejects the plea. The theme gradually changed into 
a romance of separated lovers. Chants and dances are a regular 
feature of Sanskrit drama, as of primitive fertility rites. The 
obligatory Nandi prologue and benediction show that Indian 
stage performances originated in 'Mystery Plays’. There was 
always a musical accompaniment for verses set into prose 
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dialogues to be sung in the manner of an operetta. The dance 
also remained, though not always included in the extant stage 
directions. In addition to group dances, individual characters had 
to mime various sentiments according to conventions which 
enabled them to tell the story almost without a word being 
spoken, as in the modern Kathdkali. The very word ndtya for 
'drama' also signifies the miming dance. The normal play meant 
an all-night performance, though theatre caves for possible 
daylight use have been found. 

Such auxiliary entertainment with themes often drawn 
from the great epics attracted audiences that need not have 
understood the Sanskrit of the upper classes for and by whom the 
plays were written. Leading male characters of the dramas speak 
polished Sanskrit, the women and servants only Prakrit. This was 
originally taken from life. Even now, in out-of-the way places, 
the speech of cultured men differs materially from that of their 
generally uneducated womenfolk and of the men of the lower 
orders. 

However, the aristocrats at home would have to address 
the more ignorant members of the household in Prakrit, whereas 
they never condescend to the vulgar tongue in the plays. Later 
use of dialect on the stage became pure convention. Fewer 
people understood the dead Prakrit - dead because of rapidly 
changing spoken languages - than understood Sanskrit. 
Rajasckhara in the ninth century obviously wrote the lesser parts 
in Sanskrit and translated them into Prakrit according to set 
formulas; convention had become much stronger than invention. 

Though this method of construction excludes the purely 
metrical drama, the obligatory songs meant that the playwright 
had also to be a poet. The 'cultivated' dramas never completely 
replaced primitive play-acting; which may be seen to this day at 
county fairs as song-and-dance or tamasha performances 
presented by wandering low-caste minstrels of the sort once 
excluded by the Arthasastra from crown villages. The first 
known refined plays were presented by the Buddhist monasteries 
on specific anniversaries. 

They are attested by central Asian manuscript fragments 
and by Chinese pilgrims' reports. The secular life and conversion 
to the faith of a hero such as Sariputta, Moggallana, Kassapa, or 
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the great renunciation by the Buddha himself were presented on 
the stage to large audiences. The first eminent Sanskrit 
playwright and poet known is, accordingly, the Buddhist 
Asvaghosa who set the norm for later dramatists and versifiers. 
His poem Saundara-nanda on the ordination of the Buddha's 
half-brother and death by heartbreak of his beautiful wife gives 
full treatment of the princely splendours and frank love-making 
that all monks had to renounce. Indeed, the theme must have 
supplied motives for other forms of Buddhist art, as it survives in 
a magnificent fresco at Ajanta. Another such poem, 'The Life of 
the Buddha', has been added to by various hands, so that the 
Chinese translation does not entirely tally with the Sanskrit text; 
but the core is of Asvaghosha's composition. His plays are lost 
(except the fragments of a sariputra-prakarana)) but stanzas 
given in his name by anthologies may have been declaimed on 
the stage as part of some play by him. In fact, with many later 
poet-dramatists like Vallana of the Pala period, nothing survives 
except such vestigial stanzas culled from their lost dramas. 
Buddhist or not, the plays took on the colour and tone of the 
class for which they were composed. 

Erotic themes (sringara) remained a main feature. Indian 
literary conventions about love were quite uninhibited. The 
Buddhist Sanskrit plays are as incongruous in their own way as 
the sumptuous paintings and voluptuous decorative sculpture of 
the celibate Buddhists' abbeys. The life of a court verging 
towards feudalism was reflected as far as tradition and stage 
conventions would allow. Bhasa, remembered only as an 
honoured name, was resurrected early in this century with some 
plays discovered in Kerala. The later stylised forms and 
conventions are not followed, so that controversy still rages 
about their authenticity; but the genius of the playwright is not in 
doubt. The finest is undoubtedly the 'Dream of Vasavadatta' 
(svapna- vdsavadattam), drawn from the ancient Udayana cycle 
of romance. Queen Vasavadatta is persuaded by the high 
minister to have it announced that she has perished in a 
conflagration, so that the devoted king could be led to make 
another politically advantageous marriage which he would 
otherwise have refused. The king continues to dream of his lost 
love, who is actually serving disguised as a maid in the inner 
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apartments. In some poignant, unforgettable passages, she 
mingles in the king's half-waking dreams without daring to wake 
him fully. Polygamous society made the ultimate happy ending 
possible. 

The greatest name in all Sanskrit and perhaps all Indian 
literature is of Kalidasa. Nothing is known of his biography, but 
he came after Bhasa and could only have written for the Gupta 
court, probably of Candragupta II (Vikramaditya) of Ujjain. Of 
his poems, the graceful 'Cloud Messenger' carried an exiled 
Yaksha's love-message to his distant pining lady. The whole 
Indian landscape that the cloud must traverse is beautifully 
delineated. 'The Lineage of Raghu' gives Rama's ancestry and 
may refer indirectly to some Gupta conquests. The incomplete 
Kumarasambhava tells of the birth of Skanda as a child to Siva 
and Parvati, born to destroy a demon who troubled gods and 
men. These three poems rank at the summit of Sanskrit poetry by 
their metrical and verbal perfection. The themes are Brahminical, 
drawn from epic and Purana. So also are the plots of Kalidasa's 
dramas, except the 'Malavika and Agnimitra' based on Sunga 
history, and connected with the Gupta court through Ujjain. The 
Urvasi- Pururavas story is transformed into the ultimate romance 
between mortal king and immortal nymph, as 'Vikrama and 
Urvasi'. The title may allude to the reigning Gupta king; the 
Pururavas of the play deals upon equal terms with Indra, ruler of 
the heavens. The supreme achievement, both in literature and 
stagecraft, is acknowledged to be the 'Recognition of Sakuntala', 
where the theme is the union of King Duhshyanta with a half 
apsaras Sakuntala. The story is taken from the Mahdbhdrata 
epic, but the handling of the love scenes is strikingly original. 
The hero (distracted by a curse) is unable to remember the 
heroine who suddenly appears at court with a son she claims to 
have borne him. Kalidasa plays upon human sentiment and 
emotion with unequalled power. Second only to Kalidasa was 
Bhavabhuti, whose Later Life of Rama' is again a drama drawn 
from the epic. His 'Malati and Madhava' deals with lovers who 
have to undergo the deadliest of trials, including the possibility 
of being offered up as human sacrifice; the staging must have 
shaken the audience beyond measure. Bhavabhuti was a 
Brahmin and a poet of rank, belonging presumably to the first 
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half of the eighth century. As usual, little is known of his actual 
life and career. Many other poets and dramatists are known by 
even less, just the name or an occasional stanza that remains in 
an anthology, or some casual fragment culled from a worm-eaten 
manuscript. Magha, Bharavi, and other poets are more fortunate 
in being represented by some complete works, still read with 
pleasure. The Janakiharana ('Abduction of Sita') by Kumaradasa 
had to be restored from a literal Ceylonese translation, later 
confirmed by south Indian manuscripts. The few .names 
mentioned here in passing were by no means the only authors of 
note. The Emperor Harsha, whose writing of and acting in the 
play Nagananda has been mentioned earlier, composed other 
dramas of which two still exist. The tradition worked vigorously 
even in the late ninth and early tenth century with Rajasekhara, 
himself a wealthy feudal landholder and patron of many poets; 
he wrote rather artificial dramas, polished verses, and 
considerable works on poetics. The grand manner declined after 
him, but did not by any means vanish; kings and princes not only 
patronised poets but tried their own hand at versification for 
some centuries to come. Many poets of the Pala court are known 
by name, some of them Pala princes. King Bhoja of Dhara was 
both patron and writer of merit. The Canada valas in the twelfth 
century supported a good poet Sri-Harsha, not to be confused 
with the emperor; his poem on the Nala-Damayanti romance is 
as fine a work of its sort as any. The last considerable northern 
centre of Sanskrit literature and drama was at the court of King 
Lakshmanasena of Bengal, whose kingdom was mostly overrun 
by the Muslims by A.D. 1200. The decay is clear and palpable 
even before the Islamic conquest. 

One play remains in a class by itself, 'The Little Clay 
Cart' Mricchakatika of Sudraka. The author is supposed to have 
been of royal lineage, connected in some way with the 
Satavahanas; but as usual nothing is actually known of him. The 
play closely follows and extends a fragment ascribed to Bhasa, 
but flouts convention by ignoring court life and epic incidents in 
its choice of theme. The hero Carudatta is a Brahmin caravan 
merchant fallen upon hard times. The heroine is a wealthy, 
beautiful, accomplished and cultured courtesan Vasantsena, 
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pursued unsuccessfully by the king's ill-bred brother-in-law 
Sakara, who is also the local governor. 

This boorish villain, foiled several times, finally 
strangles the heroine and leaves her for dead, but accuses the 
hero of her murder. There is a secondary love story and a 
revolution led by a popular rebel who succeeds just in time. The 
heroine is revived and the hero rescued from the execution 
block. The Prakrit spoken by various characters has provincial 
variations that seem to be modelled upon life. Except for a 
needlessly prolonged descriptive passage about the magnificence 
of Vasantasena's establishment, the play preserves all the unities, 
balances emotion with action, relieves pathos with humour, gives 
scope for good acting and presentation, yet reads very well. It is 
one of the two works that anyone wanting to enjoy the 
characteristic flavour of ancient Indian literature (without too 
many long explanatory footnotes) should read in any available 
translation. 

The other book recommended is in prose: 'The Ten 
Princes', left incomplete by the author Dandin and supplemented 
by at least two other pens. For verve, gusto, knowledge of all 
strata of society, full range of picaresque and romantic 
adventure, controlled exuberance and delicate irony, there is no 
other Sanskrit work that will stand comparison. Dandin was a 
southerner, best placed in the early seventh century A.D.; a poet 
and literary critic of ability, as well as master of prose and one of 
the really well-read men of his day. The one trouble with his 
prose is due precisely to his absolute command of Sanskrit, 
which led him into untranslatable play upon words. This 
immediately became a disease with lesser writers, the parallel of 
Indian painting and sculpture where technique and craftsmanship 
destroyed art. The weakness was inherent in the very structure 
and development of the language. As Patanjali said, 'Words are 
eternal. One may go to a potter and order a particular type of 
vessel; no one goes to a grammarian to say, "Make me such and 
such a word". The term padartha for a 'material object' signifies 
'word-meaning'. Idealism is built into the language, and if new 
words could not be made, the writers never denied themselves 
the exhilaration of putting old ones "together in endless 
combinations with new meanings. The Brahmanas and 
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Upanishads use many childish etymologies to extract some 
convenient new meaning out of old ritual terms. The theologians 
took the next step of making the whole external world unreal, to 
entangle themselves in abstruse theories of word meaning. 

With the writers, the trick was to get several different meanings 
out of the same long compound, which could be factored in more 
than one way, Sanskrit being what it is. It needed infinite leisure 
to indicte or to read such compositions; but by the end of the 
twelfth century this fashion had reduced a good deal of Sanskrit 
writing to the intellectual level of a crossword puzzle. The style 
was set by another great writer, Bana, whose Kadambari has 
compound words that go at times to several lines each in printed 
editions. But his skill was such that the very name of the book, 
actually the name of its heroine, has now come to mean a 'novel' 
or 'romance' in Indian languages. Bana was one of the Emperor 
Harsha's court poets. His 'Life of Harsha' is a masterpiece of 
Sanskrit prose. A romantic biography of little use for accurate 
historical or physical detail, it contains priceless descriptions, as 
of the misery, panic, and havoc caused by the devastating march 
of a friendly army through its own territory. The earlier 
Vasavadatta of Subandhu might have led to something like the 
Arabian Nights story-teller's tradition, but the Kadambari killed 
Sanskrit prose effectively as a literary medium. 

The 'Ocean of Story' Katha-sarit-sagara has its roots in 
the pre- Mauryan stories formed around the dashing and gallant 
King Udayana of Kausambi. A massive collection of stories 
from this cycle made in the Paisachi ('of the goblins') language 
by one Gunadhya was acknowledged by later writers as their 
inspiration; being now completely lost, the existence of the 
author and the collection is sometimes contested. The versions of 
Budhasvamin and Kshemendra are the veriest doggerel; that of 
the Jain Somadeva (c. A.D. 1075) of a somewhat higher literary 
quality, though by no means great poetry. The content shows that 
the stories were written to please merchants and artisans as well 
as men of the higher castes. The mark of the Prakrit and of 
Satavahana's nagaroAa-burgher taste is unmistakable as 
contrasted with the courtly Gupta style. Dandin and Sana drew 
inspiration from this story collection, which combines natural 
and supernatural in typical Indian style. The stories which form 
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the best-known Indian contribution to world literature, however, 
are in the collection Pancatantra, a set of fables in the style of 
Aesop compiled for the edification of princes who could not be 
troubled to go through a course of literacy. The influence of the 
Arthasastra is clear; the supposed narrator Vishnusarraan must 
be modelled after Canakya, who bore the same personal name. 
This collection reached the west through Syriac and Arabic 
translations (Kalila o Dimna) as the fables of Pilpai. 

The literary lamp flared up magnificently just before 
going out. The last supreme effort is Jayadeva's Gita-Govinda, a 
musical poem in dramatic form about the mystical union of 
Krishna with his inner love Radha. The original lascivious myth 
and legend is sublimated, though the reader may find the text 
erotic enough. The music that pervades the poetry raises 
Jayadeva's great work above all others on similar themes. But 
then Jayadeva had had an entirely different career from the other 
Sena court poets whom he joined in later life, about A.D. 1200. 
As a brilliant but poor Brahmin youth, he romantically wooed 
and won a beautiful girl of his own caste. Together they 
wandered through the countryside as minstrels. She danced to 
the accompaniment of his songs, composed in country language 
and set to his own tunes. Some of his vernacular poems and 
musical modes have survived. 

The Gita-Govinda might even have been drafted in the 
common idiom before being transferred to Sanskrit for the court. 
In addition, Jayadeva presaged the dawn of Vaishnava reform. 
This reformation appears in the guise of a bitter theological 
controversy between the smdrta followers of Siva and Parvati as 
against the Vaishnavas, who worshipped Vishnu- Narayana in 
some form. In Bengal the great Vaishnava name is that of 
Caitanya (1486-1527). The movement came to a head much 
earlier in the south, with Ramanuja (twelfth century) as against 
the Saiva followers of Samkara. The quarrel led to the breaking 
of heads and lasted till late into the nineteenth century. How little 
religion really had to do with the heart of the matter is obvious 
from one simple fact. Both sides ignored and even served 
faithfully die Muslims who had conquered Bengal, the very 
invaders who smashed up the images of all sects and slaughtered 
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sacred cattle, whether two-legged or four-legged, to trample 
rough-shod over all Brahmin. 
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Kusumagraj alias V. V. Shirwadkar is a well-known and 
much-loved name in Marathi literature. The only second Marathi 
Dnyanpeeth Awardee has defiance as a prominent note in his 
poetry. Kusumagraj’s poems in Vishakha (1942) eject fiery lava 
against slavery, social evils and oppression of the downtrodden 
in society. His poetry inspired the contemporary Indian youth to 
fight for the cause of freedom of motherland and has continued 
to inspire the next generations for betterment of society. But this 
defiance does not signify absence of love. Kusumagraj’s love 
poems, though not abundant, are widely appreciated as powerful 
and effective. Kusumagraj understands singular importance of 
love in human life. Love is the basis of his humanism and he 
envisions love playing the crucial role of saviour of humanity in 
all ages. ‘Smruti’, Swapnachi Samapti’, ‘Prithviche Premgeet’, 
‘Premyoga’ are some of the most epoch-making love poems by 
Kusumagraj, which created lifelong place in Marathi literature. 
Renowned Marathi writer V. S. Khandekar in his preface to 
Kusumagraj’s representative volume of poems ‘Vishakha’ 
appreciates the variety in Kusumagraj’s love poems. He 
contends that Kusumagraj could write savoury love poems due 
to classical and versatile creativity. 

This paper is an attempt to discuss Kusumagraj’s two 
great love poems ‘Prithviche Premgeet’ (Vishakha 1942) i.e. 
Love Song of the Earth’ and ‘Premyoga’ (Chhandomayi 1982) 
i.e. ‘A Meditation on Love’ enhancing the Indian society and 
Indian culture through lofty style as well as deep thinking. 
‘Prithviche Premgeet’ is one of the greatest love poems in 
Marathi literature and ‘Premyoga’ is one of the greatest poems in 
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Indian literature on love - the quintessence of human culture 
inspired by deep humanism in Kusumagraj’s mind. These two 
poems, in addition to offering pleasure to the readers, transcend 
the average parameters and enlarge the horizon of the readers 
and enrich them. These two great poems are now available to the 
world through English translations and may be enjoyed 
worldwide. 

‘Prithviche Premgeet' is the peak of bold love whereas 
'Premyoga' is the peak of Kusumagraj's philosophy of love. This 
study of love poems by Kusumagraj dawns a truth that 
Kusumagraj's love poetry discloses various aspects of love in 
human life. He neither negates physical passion nor spiritual love 
still pleading understanding and sacrifice as prerequisites of true 
deep love and he praises bold love. Though he has not written 
amorous love poems, the variety of his love poems is striking. 
‘Pruthviche Premgeet’ i.e. ‘Love Song of the Earth’ is 
Kusumagraj’s greatest dramatic love poem. It stands out 
singularly because of its theme and treatment. Kusumagraj uses a 
routine geographical phenomenon of the earth moving round the 
sun to weave a great love poem. Both Sun and Earth are lofty 
symbols. Their love, too, is described in lofty style. The sun 
represents glorious, mighty, developed personality, generous, 
resolute great person, whereas the Earth represents patient, 
dedicated, modest, adult as well as dignified attractive lady. This 
symbolic juxtaposition of her deep, unchanging and 
unchangeable love for the great Sun on one side and entreaty of 
her suitors like the Moon, Saturn, Mars, Pole Star, Comets on the 
other, being considered ‘fireflies’ by the Earth, deepens the 
impact of the theme. Kusumagraj has envisioned a new 
dimension, a new meaning to the elements in the universe. 

The lovelorn beloved Earth invokes her far away lover 

Sun- 

Aeon after aeon time has seen 
Your neglect of me, O, Sun, 

Begging you in your orbit. 

For ages and ages I’ve run! 1 

This lovelorn beloved bums in the fire of love, and has 
the only yearning to get united with her lover — the Sun. kept 
away for so many ages; the Earth complains “how often should I 
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beg of you.” The Earth is neither a teenage beloved, nor is 
having the ‘love-fire’ and youthful tenderness of a teenaged 
beloved. The darkened corners acquire more places on her body, 
but she has not lost vigour of love. She has many suitors- 
The moon tries to tempt me 
With borrowed magnifiscenence 
Of light you split in space 

But only suffers doing penance 2 

The lovelorn Hesperus at dawn, the mighty Mars with 
with his cheeks blushing, the lonely Pole Star, the comet who 
lifts his bright unruly hair in wrath are all rejected as ‘fireflies 
before the Sun’. Her love is constant. Her lover is beyond 
comparison. So- 

How can I embrace these fireflies 
Having long adored your radiance, 

No romance with weak weaklings for me- 
I’d gladly bear your distance." 

The Earth is not at all ready to leave her unattainable 
lover. She cannot accept others, who are like fireflies in front of 
her great lover. So she is ready to be away from hem. She wishes 
to go near the bright Sun and experience his hot love. In spite of 
her awareness of her insignificance, the intensity of her love 
makes her to offer herself. 

You’re great, O Sun, my lord. 

And I’m only a speck of dust. 

Yet it’s my grace to adorn 
Your feet only with my dust! 4 

‘The Love Song of the Earth’ really soars high in 
imaginative flights, without without losing contact with ground 
reality. Earth is seen in the form of ‘mother! in India. 
Kusumagraj offered her the role of a beloved - a lady lovelorn 
for the faraway Sun. it is really very difficult to make the readers 
move away from traditional concept and readily accept the new 
image of the Mother Earth. Yet Kusumagraj has done this 
miracle and has also given a new sight to the readers. A new 
understanding dawns on the readers after reading the poem. 
Kusumagraj presents the divine vision of potent love of these 
elemental forces in grand poetic style. 'Phool' ( Muktayan , p. 121) 
i.e. 'The flower' ( Saint in the cellar, p. 12) may be seen as a way 
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to ‘Premyoga’, which, too, underlines the importance of love. 
This universe is vast, and this infinitude of darkness seems to be 
terrifying. Yet Kusumagraj is not lost, because he envisions love 
as a great saving factor. 

On this horrifying 
Indeterminate 
Infinitude of darkness 
Has blossomed 
A beautiful flower 
- And only one: 
of love. 5 

Though poems dealing with traditional form of love are 
limited in Kusumagraj, centrality of the concept of love is 
striking in his poetry. For him, love is a multivalent symbol. 
Kusumagraj’s concept of love encompasses all things in the 
world - beautiful or ugly - nothing to be kept out. For 
Kusumagraj, love is the quintessence of human culture, the only 
hope for future. Though Kusumagraj is aware of vastness of the 
universe and infinitude of terrifying darkness, Kusumagraj is not 
lost. In ‘Phool’ (Muktayan, p.62) he writes a kind of supplement 
to ‘Premyoga.’ He envisions love as a great saving factor and in 
this poem he asserts that in this horrifying indeterminate 
darkness, love has given mcaningfulness to Sun, Time and even 
God. (The Saint in the Cellar , p. 12) 

In this meaningful existence, whom should a man love? 
Kusumagraj answers “Anyone for that matter”. Kusumagraj s 
deep musing on love is given expression in ‘Premyoga’ 
(i Chhandomayi p.22 -24) i.e. ‘A Meditation on Love’ (Blooms, p. 
54-55) ‘Yoga’is the philosophy, when enacted leads to salvation. 
Kusumagraj presents Premyoga in the words of Yogeshwar 
Krishna. V.D. Kulkarni is all praise for the poem and calls it a 
splendidly pure scripture of love. Kusumagraj quotes: 

One should love Radha’s loving breast 
And an ugly old hag’s deformed hunch, 

The tired reverend feet 
Of Bhishma and Drona, 

The undefeated proud death 
Of Duryodhana and Kama, 

One could love anything. 6 
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Here Kusumagraj envisions eternal limitless love, free 
from all limitations of time- space. It is so expansive and all- 
inclusive. It encompasses the whole universe as well as its 
creator. Through diverse references to various characters and 
happenings in the ancient Indian mythological Epic 
Mahabharata, it encompasses the whole human existence. 
Kusumagraj wants to love life with all its shades, juxtaposing 
contrasting pictures. Kusumagraj covers this infinite expanse e.g. 
Radha-Kubja, Flute-Kalia, life- death. Love’s expanse broadens, 
widens, and deepens in this poem. Love is beyond royalty or 
servitude, affection or restriction so one should love the one to 
be saved and also the one to be damned. Kill him not with malice 
but with love then appears the most philosophic suggestion, 
encompassing three vital aspects of life: 

One should love 
Spiritual meditation: ‘Yoga’ 

Sensual pleasure: ‘Bhoga’ 

And more than that 

Self- sacrifice: ‘Tyaga’. 7 (Blooms, p.55) 

Without negating any of the three, Kusumagraj 
emphasizes the importance of ‘Tyga’ i.e. sacrifice, ‘Bhoga’ - the 
physical earthly pleasures, and ‘Yoga’ - enacted philosophy for 
salvation. A man should love creative virility as well as own 
dead body. Why should one love all these? Lord Krishna 
concludes: 

One should love all these 
Because 

Love is the quintessence of human culture. 

The sum total of man’s history 
And the only hope of his 
Flourishing prosperity in the future! 8 

In this hymn Kusumagraj envisions infinite well-being, 
transcending love as the only solace for this disjointed world. 
Only when man sets himself free of all passions and limitations 
through love, his journey of life will create history of culture. 

The way to shoulder unchanging sum total 
of sorrow and pain in life? 

Mahaveer envisioned in Renunciation. 
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Buddha apprehended in Non-violence. 

Gandhiji discovered in self-affliction. 

Kusumagraj sought in love. 

So the theme and treatment of the two love poems in this 
paper and the philosophy therein, dawns a new understanding in 
the readers. This understanding enhances the society and 
enriches culture. This paper salutes this capacity of Kusumagraj 
as a poet in particular, and artists in general to enrich the human 
culture. 
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Moral degeneration along with spiritual bankruptcy 
became all pervasive global phenomenons during the last 
century. T.S. Eliot, a poet of international repute and Nabakanta 
Barua, a prominent Indian poet writing in Assamese; have 
reflected this in their works. The paper aims at analyzing some 
poems from Eliot’s Selected Poems and Four Quartets and 
Barua’s He Aranya He Mahanagar to show these two poets’ 
acute consciousness of the global dynamics of decadence and 
their response to this situation. For Eliot the modern civilization 
is a spiritual ‘waste land’ where only ‘stone images are raised’. 
With his “ sensitive multi lingual scholarship” (Salingar)Eliot 
not only depicts ‘what is’ the condition of his world , but also 
suggests ‘what would be’ .He tries to find a solution to the 
problems of modern man in Indian values like ‘Datta’, 
‘Dayadhvam’ and ‘Damyata’ and certain concepts from Srimad 
Bhagabad Gita . Nabakanta Barua, like Eliot, is deeply conscious 
of the moral degeneration and loss of human values in post 
Independence Assamese and Indian society .Though influenced 
by Eliot, Barua remains an original Assamese poet deeply rooted 
to his ‘Samskara’. His poetry depicts the splendid transformation 
that trans-Atlantic modernism undergoes in Assamese poetry. 

Keywords: Global, Dynamics, Decadence, Indian 
values, Eliot, Nabakanta Barua, Spiritual waste land. The 
Upanishad, The Gita, Samskara, Assamese Poetry, Translation 

Moral degeneration along with spiritual bankruptcy 
became all pervasive global phenomenons during the 20 ,n 
century. T. S. Eliot, a poet and critic of international repute and 
Nabakanta Barua, a National Sahitya Academy Award winning 
Indian poet writing in Assamese; have reflected this in their 
works. The paper aims at analyzing some poems from T.S. 
Eliot’s Collected poems and Nabakanta Barua’s He Aranya He 
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Mahan agar (O Forest O Great city) to show these two poets’ 
acute consciousness of the global dynamics of decadence and 
their response to the situation through Indian values. 

As the hypothesis of the paper it is assumed that a 
solution to the global dynamics of decadence can be found in the 
age old Indian values. For the paper a translated version of 
Barua’s poems is used and the poems of Barua are translated into 
English by the presenter of the paper. The beginning of the 20 ,h 
century was marked by a world wide rapid social change which 
was further accelerated by two World Wars. Agricultural 
depression accompanied by quick urbanization reduced man to 
the level of economic man. Freud’s emphasis on unconscious 
and biological absolutism in human behavior, which showed 
man as an instinctive being instead of a rational being, became 
profoundly disturbing. Along with Karl Marx’s view of man as 
an outcome of economic and social forces, ran the pessimistic 
scientific humanism which saw man as the outcome of chance 
collocation of atoms. The advancement in Anthropology 
undermined the religious and ethical absoluteness and negated 
the myth of universal nature. The Christian notion of man as a 
product of sin was also very much in air. Prof. G.H. Bantock 
rightly observes, “The tendencies, on the whole, have been anti¬ 
metaphysical”. (Ford 1978: 23) While Marxism stressed upon a 
materialistic way of life, the spread of education increased the 
production of cheap magazines, crime and love stories. While 
cinema and television fostered a kind of day dreaming, the cult 
of advertisement and fashion proved to be a vital nail in the 
coffin of moral values. These developments, accompanied by 
increasing mobility and migration of human population, gave 
birth to a profound feeling of rootless ness and loneliness. The 
growth of the cult of commercialization added to the feeling of 
disintegration and valuelessness. The writers and artists of the 
time have come out with their bitter responses to this global 
dynamics of decadence. T.S. Eliot and Nabakanta Barua have 
successfully depicted the moral and spiritual degeneration of the 
contemporary society in their poetry. 

It is an accepted fact that T.S. Eliot, with his sensitive 
multi-lingual scholarship, has contributed to the frame work of 
ideas within which modern poetry is read and interpreted. F.R. 
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Leavis rightly observes, “He has made a new start and 
established new bearings”. (Leavis 1982: 25) While M.L. 
Rossenthal thinks that “an awareness of every day life” 
(Rossenthal 1961: 4) is central to Eliot’s poetry; Henry James 
points out that Eliot deals with “the clumsy conventional 
expensive materialized vulgarized city life”. (Ford, 1978: 29) 
According to F.R. Leavis, the central preoccupation of Eliot as a 
poet is “the de-realizing of the routine commonsense world, 
while hinting at the same time at a hidden spiritual reality”. 
(Leavis 1982: 22) Thus in the thematic level a spiritual quest 
continues in Eliot’s poetry from the sordid world of “Prufrock 
and Other Observations” to the glimpse of “timelessness” in 
Four Quartets. An important aspect of Eliot’s poetry and poetic 
theory is ‘historical sense’. In his famous essay, “Tradition and 
Individual Talent”, Eliot defines this historical sense as “a sense 
of the timeless as well as of the temporal and of the timeless and 
of the temporal together”. (Eliot 1982: 49) By connecting the 
metaphysical essence of the past to the present degeneration, 
Eliot emphasizes the continued virility of the past. The 
decadence and death in life situation in modern city is vividly 
expressed by Eliot in the first lines of “The Love Song of J. 
Alfred Prufrock”: 

Let us go then you and I 

When the evening is spread out against the sky 

Like a patient etherized upon a table; 

{Collected Poems, 13) 

The simile is a metaphysical conceit elaborated later in 
the poem. The idea is further intensified in the following lines 
from “East Coker”: 

And you see behind every face the mental emptiness deepens 
Leaving only the growing terror of nothing to think about 
Or when, under ether, the mind is conscious, but conscious of 
nothing- 

{Collected Poems, 200) 

In The Waste Land, Eliot uses the Grail Legend and his 
anthropological study to depict the break down of life in modern 
world, where “nothing connects with nothing”. In the diseased 
spiritual waste land “April is the crudest month” and in this 
world of chaos man knows only “a heap of broken images”. The 
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lack of water, with all its metaphoric connotations like 
lifelessness and spiritual bankruptcy, is high lighted in the 
following lines from “What the Thunder Said”: 

Here is no water but only rock 
Rock and no water and the sandy road. 

(Collected Poems, 76) 

Again: 

Drip drop drip drop drop drop drop 

But there is no water. (Collected Poems, 77) 

The picture of lifelessness, associated with modern 
decadence, is vividly expressed in the following lines from “The 
Hollow Men” : 

This is the dead land 

This is the cactus land 

Here the stone images 

Are raised. (Collected Poems, 90) 

Eliot’s land of decadence is inhabited by people who 
express their painful experience in the first stanza of the poem: 
We are the hollow men 
We are the stuffed men 
Leaning together 

Head piece filled with straw. Alas! 

Our dried voices, when 

We whisper together 

Are quiet and meaningless 

As wind in dry grass. (CollectedPoems, 89) 

Eliot not only depicts ‘what is’ the situation in his 
contemporary world, but also points out ‘what would be’ the 
condition. He strives to give life a deeper meaning by drawing 
parallel patterns of human behavior embodied in ancient myths 
and legends. He attempts to diagnose the disorder and delivers a 
message on the strength of which his protagonist asks: “Shall I at 
least set my lands in order?” (Collected Poems, 79) 

In “The Fire Sermon” Eliot not only speaks about the 
painful waiting of ‘the human engine' like ‘a taxi throbbing 
waiting’; he also combines St. Augustine and Lord Budha in his 
prayer: 

To Carthage then I came 
Burning burning burning burning 
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O Lord Thou pluckest me out 

O Lord Thou pluckest 

Burning. ( Collected Poems, 74) 

According to Eliot, this collocation of Budha and 
Augustine is not an accident and this shows the great poet’s 
indebtedness to Indian philosophy. Dr. A.N.Dwivedi observes 
that Eliot pulls Budha “in order to emphasize the great 
asceticism of the Budha”. (Dwivedi 1977: 48) 

Eliot’s Sanskrit study at Harvard and his deep interest 
in Indian values have helped him to find a solution to the global 
dynamics of decadence. In The Waste Land, he is inspired by 
three important words from The Brihadaranyak Upanishad. For 
the people of his spiritual waste land he prescribes: Datta (give), 
Dayadhvam (have mercy) and Damyata (have self restraint). 
These will enable man to attain Shantih, that Eliot elaborates as 
“the peace which passeth understanding.” In “The Dry Salvages” 
from Four Quartets Eliot refers to the concept of Niskama 
Karma (action without any expectation for the fruit) as 
admonished by Lord Krishna in The Bhagawat Gita. This core 
Indian concept is suggested as a spiritual solution by Eliot in the 
following lines: 

And do not think of the fruit of action. 

Fare forward. 

****** * 

So Krishna, as when he admonished Arjuna 
On the field of battle: 

Not fare well 

But fare forward, voyagers. ( Collected Poems, 211) 
Regarding Four Quartets, Helen Gardener rightly 
observes that the poem “contains more fully than any of his 
(Eliot’s) earlier works the poetic solution of his problems as a 
poet”. (Gardner 1949: 2) Eliot’s search for a spiritual reality ; 
that is his attempt to encounter ‘timeless’ through ‘time ’attains 
success in Four Quartets. ‘Heart of light’ is the central 
preoccupation in this poem and Eliot’s protagonist ultimately 
arrives at the spiritual goal. Kristian Smidt has his observation, 
“the concern with timeless becomes more and more apparent” in 
Four Quartets. (Smidt 1961: 173) 
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Like Eliot, Nabakanta Barua is also deeply conscious of 
the global dynamics of decadence. Barua’s sense of frustration is 
the direct outcome of the ravages of the 2 nd World War, famine 
in Bengal, partition of India, communal riots, collapse of the 
economic structure, unemployment, corruption in public life and 
general degeneration in moral values. An impact of Flint is 
clearly discernible in the poetry of Nabakanta Barua. 

According to Prof. Pona Mahanta, Eliot “has greatly 
influenced" (Mahanta 1997: 25) Nabakanta Barua. Barua also 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Eliot. He says, “I had mostly 
limited myself to surface borrowings and to bodily lifting some 
of the imagery, particularly of the early Eliot.” (Mahanta L.K. 
1992: 1) Poetic influence, however, should not be perceived 
from the point of view of Harold Bloom, who thinks, “Poetic 

influence. always proceeds by a misreading of the prior 

poet". Bloom further adds, “The history of fruitful poetic 

influence.is a history of distortion”. (Bloom 1973: 30) Thus 

Bloom belittles poetic influence, which is often instrumental in 
the creation of great literature. Eliot’s view, in this respect, is 
noteworthy. Eliot rightly observes, “influence can fecundate”. 
(Eliot 1965: 18) And this has precisely happened with Nabakanta 
Barua. 

Barua primarily deals with the themes of moral 
decadence, loneliness, frustration and lifelessness. One important 
image in Barua is ‘desert’, which epitomizes all these feelings. 
This is the central image in “Kramasah” (By and By) and “Iyat 
Nadi Asil” (Once a River). The following lines from 
“Kramasah” remind one of Eliot’s “The Hollow Men”: 

It is a land of dry bones 
Land of cactus thorns 

The body of the dead earth. (MorAru Prithivir, 37) 

In “Iyat Nadi ASil” (Once a River) the image of 
‘desert’ is used to depict the slow but inexorable progress of 
decay which is realized in all its grimness: 

But desert comes 
Slowly, in months, in years; 

An orchid’s early drop down the hollow 
And, like some lurking disease 
Slowly erasing all the colours of life, 
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The green, the golden. 

Paint a copper sky instead 
And an earth the colour of ash! 

* * * * * 

The cactus alone will flower 
* * * * * 

The lawns lost in thorny weeds! (Mor Aru Prithivir, 39) 
“He Aranya He Mahanagar” (O Forest O Great city) is 
the anthology of poems for which Barua was conferred the 
National Sahitya Academy Award. The following lines from the 
title poem vividly depict the loneliness and death in life 
atmosphere of a modem city: 

Lanes and by-lanes, streets and avenues 

In the darkness of a dumb agony 

* * * * * 

Life lives, yet it lives 

And we have still the needs of livelihood 

We are the sons of nectar 

O Great city! You are bathed in death. ( 5) 

In “Handhyar Rhapsody” (Rhapsody of Evening), 
Barua’s painting of evening reminds one of Eliot’s evening in 
“Pruffock”. In Barua’s diseased evening: 

Dead moon rises, half moon 
A crescent moon with horns. (17) 

The ugliness associated with urban life is vividly 
portrayed in another poem entitled “Upalabdhi” (Realization): 

O great city! You arc a city of 
Life, dream, death and deception. (2) 

The following lines from “Pancham Anka” (The Fifth Act) 
evoke the idea of Eliot’s “Unreal City”: 

1 am unreal 

And unreal is the vast city. (8) 

The inner gloom and isolation associated with city life is 
nicely portrayed through some powerful images in “Handhyar 
Shillong” (Evening in Shillong): 

Sad evening descends with 
Imminent signal of tired clerk’s libido 
In both eyes of the city 
Infirm frigidity of a sleepless nurse. 
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{He Aranya He Mahanagar, 20) 
There is a splendid depiction of modern man’s isolation 
and identity crisis in the following lines from “Abclir Alibatar 
Gan” (An Afternoon Road Song): 

We swam across the rush of thousand people 
We are always lonely in the midst of a sea of people 
For us there is only a vast stretch of sand 
But there is no dream of any bank. 

{He Aranya He Mahanagar, 24) 
It is interesting to note that in Eliot as well as in Barua 
‘sand’ implies lifelessness, while ‘water’ or ‘river’ stands for life 
and its energy. Like Eliot, Barua also makes use of myth with 
definite symbolic meaning. In “Ravan” the protagonist’s 
inability to love and his consequent frustration is reminiscent of 
Eliot’s Prufrock. This frustration is an expression of the general 
predicament of futility, which is the direct out come of the 
global dynamics of decadence. 

Though profoundly influenced by Eliot; Barua, with his 
individual difference, remains an original Indian poet. It is 
observed that Eliot’s search for a ‘hidden spiritual reality’ is not 
there with Barua, who says, “My ‘Samskara’ was enough, I did 
not search for any religious faith”. (Mahanta 1992: 2) Barua does 
not feel the necessity of such a quest because he is firmly rooted 
to his native culture and values. Eliot’s influence on Barua 
should not be studied from the point of view of Harold Bloom. 
Rather it should be analyzed from the point of view of Eliot, who 
puts emphasis on the fecundity of poetic influence. 

In conclusion it is observed that, T.S. Eliot and 
Nabakanta Barua subscribe to the trans-Atlantic concept of 
modernism and use a language rich in suggestion both to the 
senses and the intellect. This conglomeration of emotion and 
reason in Eliot’s poetry is appreciated by C. K. Stead who 
opines, “The best poets of this century have tried again to bring 
the whole soul of man into activity”. (Stead 1964: 13) Further 
both Eliot and Barua have made use of free verse and a simple 
conversational prose language with great deal of artistic skill and 
beauty. They are remarkable poets with an acute consciousness 
of the global dynamics of decadence. While Eliot finds a 
solution to his spiritual quest in the age old Indian values, Barua 
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remains deeply rooted to his ‘Samskara’ that is indigenous 
cultural values. Barua is a prominent Assamese poet of the 20' 1 ' 
century and his poetry epitomizes the splendid transformation 
that trans-Atlantic modernism undergoes in post Independence 
Assamese and Indian poetry. 
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SA VITRJ-A SAGA OF HIGHEST YOGIC 
CONCIOUSNESS 

P.K.Tiwari, 

Dept, of English, 

Nabira Mahavidyalaya, Katol 


In giving reasons for repeated revision of Book I of 
Savitri, Sri Aurobindo said in 1936: “In fact Savitri has not been 
regarded as a poem to be written and finished , but as a field of 
experimentation to see how far poetry could be written from 
one’s own yogic consciousness and how that could be made 
creative”. From this statement of Sri Aurobindo, it is obvious 
that the epic (Savitri) is the product of supreme yogic 
consciousness of the yogic poet -the consciousness in which one 
feels the vastness of one’s own existence, all inclusive and all 
pervasive. 

Its complex mystic experiences and yogic realization 
have been traced by scholars like K.R.S.Iyengar, A.B.Purani, 
Prem Nandakumar, Rameshwar Gupta, V.G.Gokak, 
D:V.K.Raghvacharyulu and K.V.S. Murti. This paper is a 
modest attempt to study the yogic spiritual experiences of 
Aswapathy as a traveler in the Island of consciousness for he is 
“the major man, the anagogic individual, the colonist from 
immortality.” At the same time Savitri’s spiritual power and her 
triumph over Death would also be studied for they bear the batch 
of yogic efficacy. The study is purposefully undertaken (i) to 
highlight the relevance of internal yoga in modern age and (i) to 
study a yogic consciousness which enables a poet to write an 
epic like Savitri. Lets us have a brief spiritual review of the epic. 

Savitri: A Legend and a Symbol, a result of a fifty years 
growing, is in three parts, divided into 12 Books or 49 cantos, 
making up a total of about 24000 lines. “In the final cast of the 
poem, the old ‘Mahabharta ‘ story of savitri and satyavan has 
immeasurably gained in volume and purpose, and what is 
legendry integrally fuses with the symbolic and the material 
spirals into the realms of Spirit, while the Spirit willingly suffers 
definition in terms of the material.” 1 
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Savitri stand as a symbol of the true wife’s devotion and 
power- unflinching devotion and power even to conquer the 
greatest enemy- Death. And Satyavan is Truth. Beauty, Love and 
Power (the power of love and chastity) allied to Truth can dare 
anything, achieve anything. Since Aurobindo’s yoga was a 
“world transforming yoga”, since it assumed the possibility of 
mind being transformed into 'Supermind’, limited self-divided 
earth nature being transcended by ‘Supernature’ and earth- life 
by the life divine, he chooses as the fit symbol hero and heroine 
of his epic of the evolving soul the immaculate Satyavan and 
Savitri, names already familiar to us, and charged with untold 
significance by association with the ancient Hindu scriptures and 
epics. 

The epic opens on “the day when Satyavan must die”. 
Satyavan and Savitri’s “tweleve passionate months” of married 
life arc over and the fatal day has dawned. In the opening cantos, 
even as Savitri’s predicament on “the fatal day” with her divinity 
is presented: 

To live with grief, to confront death on her road,- 
The mortal’s lot became the Immortal’s share. 

Thus trapped in the gin of earthily destinies, 

Awaiting her ordeals hours abode, 

Outcast from her inborn felicity. 

Accepting life’s obscured terrestrial robe. 

Hiding herself even from those she loved, 

The godhead greater by a human fate.” 2 
The fatal day comes like other days, only Savitri knows 
the forthcoming struggle, the battle that must be fought and won 
before the following dawn. She knows that she has come in this 
world with a specific mission: 

For this she had accepted mortal breath; 

To wrestle with the Shadow she had come 
And must confront the riddle of man’s birth 
And life’s brief struggle in dumb matter’s night. 

Whether to bear with Ignorance and Death 
Or hew the ways of Immortality, 

To win lose the godlike game for man, 

Was her soul’s issue thrown with Destiny’s dice. 3 
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The human and the divine are locked in her in an 
intimate, ineffable embrace. Hence she faces the future with 
surface anxiety and also with a deep quietude and self-mastery. 
Divine Mother incarnates in the form of a mere girl. How does it 
happen is described in the last three cantos of Book I , and the 
whole Book II (The book of the Traveler, of the world) and 
Book III (The Book of the Divine Mother). According to the 
Mahabharata story; a childless king, Aswapathy, undergoes 
austerities till he is promised a daughter. In the symbolic version 
of Sri Aurobindo, Aswapathy is not only an issueless King 
aspiring increase but “the aspiring human soul and God.” 4 So 
Aswapathy’s yoga truly becomes “an epic climb of the human 
soul in its journey from inconscient to the very gates of the 
Superconscient”. Raghvacharyulu, speaking on Aswapathy’s 
sadhna says: 

Aswapathy’s individul Yoga charts the course of his 
successive realization and liberation of the gross self as 
it grows into the larger self touching the frontiers of the 
cosmic and universal self. Every time his consciousness 
touches these demesnes, he experience of ascent into 
higher plane of Truth. And he receives every experience 
of ascent as the soul’s opportunity to renew its 
connection with the Absolute. Breaking free from the 
stranglehold of matter, Spirit flows into living forms. 5 
Sri Aurobindo says about Aswapathy’s Yoga: 

Aswapathy’s yoga falls into three parts. First, he is 
achieving his own spiritual self flilfillment as an 
individual and this is described as the yoga of the King. 
Next, he makes the ascent as a typical representative of 
the race to win the possibility of discovery and 
possession of all the planes of consciousness and this is 
described in the second Book; but this too as yet only an 
individual victory. Finally, he aspires no longer for 
himself but for all, for a universal realization and new 
creation. That is described in the Book of the Divine 
Mother. 6 

Through yoga sadhana the king traverses different 
realms of his own consciousness to the extent he achieves release 
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from his earlier bounds and is in condition to receive secret 
knowledge: 

“Thus came his soul’s release from Ignorance, 

His mind and body’s first spiritual change. 

A wide God knowledge poured down from above, 

A knew world-knowledge broadened from within.” 7 
Sri Aurobindo describes the secret knowledge which 
grows into Aswapathy and breaks the human limits. He gets 
clothed into new raiment, acquires new eyes and ears and sees 
the cosmic drama of involution and evolution and the Lila of 
God descending into clay and clay aspiring to godhead; and the 
mystery of world existence is a mystery no more: 

The Absolute, the Perfect, the Alone 
Has called out of the Silence his mute Force 
Where she lay the featureless and formless hush 
Guarding from Time by her immobile sleep 
The ineffable puissance of his solitude. 

The Absolute, the Perfect, the Alone 
Has entered with his silence into space: 

He has fashioned these countless person of one self; 

He lives in all, who lived in Vast alone; 

Space is himself and Time is only he. 

A mutual debt binds man to the supreme: 

His nature we must put on as he put ours; 

We are sons of God and must be even as he. 

His human portion, we must grow divine. 

Our life is a paradox with God for Key. 

Traversing worlds: the Subconscient, mental, the 
Superconscient, and Aswapathy find himself flooded by a 
primordial energy-the consciousness-Force of the Divine 
Mother: 

Overwhclemed by her implacable light and bliss. 

An atom of her illimitable self 

Mastered by the honey and lihtening of her power, 

Tossed towards the shores of her ocean ecstasy, 

Drunk with a deep golden spiritual wine, 

He cast from the rent stillness of his soul 

A cry of adoration and desire. 

He fell down at her feet unconscious, prone.” 
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When he awakes in his body, the king finds before him 
the Divine Mother. On behalf of human race, he makes an 
earnest appeal to Mother. 

How shall 1 rest content with mortal days 
And the dull measure of terrestrial things’ 

The glory and beauty of thy face?. 

A foiled immortal soul in perishing limbs, 

Baffled and beaten back we labour still; 

Annulled, frustrated, spent we still survive. 

Let thy infinity in one body live, 

All-Knowledge wrap one mind in seas of light, 

All-love throb single in one human heart. 

Let a great word be spoken from the heights 
And one great act unlock the doors of Fate. 10 
And the Divine Mother’s voices her divination in following 
words: 

O strong forerunner, I have heard thy cry. 

One shall descent and break the iron Law, 

Change the Nature’s doom by the Spirit’s 
power. 

Beauty shall walk celestial on earth. 

Delight shall sleep in the cloud-net of her hair 
And in her body as on his homing tree 

Immortal Love shall beat his glorious wings. 

A seed shall be sown in Death’s tremendous hour, 

A branch of heaven transplant to human soil; 

Nature shall overleap her mortal step; 

Fate shall be changed by an unchanging will. 11 

The divination of the Divine Mother’comes true. To 
‘break the iron Law of Nature’, Savitri takes birth as the 
daughter of Aswapathy. The human story of Savitri- her birth, 
childhood and immaculate progress from girlhood to the glorious 
dawn of adolescence and love, find expressions in Part II 
(BOOK IV). Her father Aswapathy asks her to go out into the 
world and decide for herself: 

Depart where love and destiny call your charm. 

Venture through the deep world to find thy mate. 

For somewhere on the longing breast of earth. 

Thy unknown lover waits for thee the unknown, 
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Thy soul has strength and needs no other guide 
Than one who bums within thy bosom’s powers. 12 
A search for life partner begins. After a long wandering 
Savitri reaches to the hermitage of Satyavan where he is 
attending his aged parcnts-King Dyumathsena and his Queen 
now dethroned. In felicity they come in contact and know that 
they are made for each other: 

Her rapid fingers taught a flower song, 

The stanzaed movement of a marriage hymn. 

Profound in perfume and immersed in hue 

They mixed their yearning’s coloured signs and made 

The bloom of their purity and passion one. 

A sacrament of joy in treasuring palms 

She brought, flower symbol of her offered life. 

Thus were they in each other lost awhile, 

Then drawing back from their long ecstasy’s trance 
Came into a new self and new world. 3 
In joys mood, Savitri returns to report the success of her 
expedition to her father who is talking to divine Sage Narad. 
Sage Narad is mesmerized at the sudden sight of ‘the flame- 
bom’ Savitri. When Narad comes to know Savitri’s decision to 
marry Satyavan, his face falls for he knows that Satyavan is fated 
to die a years’ hence. But Savitri is determined to marry 
Satyavan: 

Once my heart chose and chooses not again. 

Death’s grip can break our bodies, not our souls; 

If death takes him, I too know how to die. 

Let fate do with me what she will or can; 

I am stronger than death and greater than my fate; 

My love shall outlast the world, doom falls from me 
Helpless against my immortality. 1 '’ 

Savitri’s mother also fails to change the determined 
decision her daughter. A year’s joy of married life would be 
enough for Savitri, if it is so. But she dimly sees her real self and 
Satyavan’s true self and She knows that this threatening Shadow 
can be met and chased away. Divine Sage Narad who had raised 
this hedious doubt realizes some wondrous possibility in 
Savitri’s resolution to marry Satyavan. Therefore, he assures the 
King and the Queen that at the end everything will be all right, 
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Savitri is not an ordinary woman. She has come in this world to 
play a unique role of struggle and redemption: 

A day may come when she must stand unhelped 
On a dangerous brink of the world’s doom and hers. 
Carrying the world’s future on her lonely breast, 

To conquer or fail on a last desperate verge. 

Her single greatness in that last dire scene. 

She must cross alone a perilous bridge in Time 
And search an apex of world destiny 
Where all is won or all is lost for man. 15 
The Book of Yoga (BOOK VII) begins with a 
description of wedded love of Satyavan and Savitri. But the joy 
of Savitri is abated because of the foreknowledge of Satyavan’s 
approaching death. It is true that she is the incarnation of Divine 
Mother yet her surface anxiety makes her appear a limited 
human being. She is the golden fruit of Aswapathy’s yoga who 
at this critical moment. Becomes a Yogin determined to know 
herself fully and realize her strength, and to be in readiness for 
the coming trial. She looks within and tears veil after veil of her 
consciousness and finally knows her terrestrial mission. If 
Asawapathy is Aspiration, Savitri is both the Response and the 
resulting Transformation-at once the individual transformation of 
an elected Person and the promise of the transformation of earth 
and earth nature. And both Aswapathy and Savitri in their 
aspiration and transforming spiritual action, strive, not for 
themselves but for all, for a general liberation, a universal 
realization and a splendorous new creation. Armed with vision 
and strength by yoga Savitri accompanies Satyavan to the forest 
on the fatal day. When the predestined hour arrives, Satyavan 
cries out her name and falls as one dead: 

“She knew that visible Death was standing there 
And Satyavan had passed from her embrace.” 

BOOK IX-XII deal with protracted struggle between 
Savitri and yama for the soul of Satyavan. V.K.Gokak in 
the debate between Savitri and Death(Yama), finds a 
‘review in Nihilism, Idealism, Shankarite 
adwait(monism) or Budhism, Dwait(dualism) and Sri 
Aurobindo’s integral evolutionism.’ 16 
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The struggle of a devoted wife a power like yama is 
most excruciatingly tense and vivid. It carries us to the greatest 
height of Victory- victory over Death, and Love is the Victor, 
and Truth the fruit of victory. Yama’s phantom appearance is 
fearful as well as beautiful: 

Something stood there, unearthly, somber, grand, 

A limitless denial of all being 

That wore the terror and wonder of a shape. 

In its appaling eyes the tenebrous Form 

Bore the deep pity of destroying gods. 

His shape was nothing made real, his limbs 
Were monuments of transience and beneath 
Brows of unwearing calm large godlike lids 
Silent behind the writhing serpent, life. 17 
Savitri’s ordeal takes her through the symbol worlds of 
‘eternal Night’ with its oppressive load of evil (pain, death) and 
‘die double ‘Twilight’ with its somnolence and sophistry 
(hedonism, skepticism). Every argumrent addressed, every 
inducement offered, to Savitri to make her give up her demand 
for the restoration of Satyavan’s life is rebuffed firmly or 
rejected resolutely: 

“thus with armed speeches the great opponents strove. 
Around those spirits in the glittering mist 
A deepening half- light fled with pearly wings 
As if to reach some far ideal Mom.” 18 
A mortal like Savitri can stand before Yama. The god of 
death is something unbelievable even to Yama himself. He aska 
Savitri: 

“Who then art thou hiding in human guise?. 

Reveal thy power; lay bare thy spirit’s force. 

Then will I give back to thee Satyavan.” 19 
The incarnation of Divine Mother had no option but to 
assume her cosmic form. As Lord Krishna shows his All- 
inclusive (visharupa) body in the Xlth chapter of the Bhagvad 
Gita, so does Savitri: 

“A mighty transformation came on her. 

In a flaming moment of apocalypse 

The Incarnation thrust aside its veil. 

Eternity looked into the eyes of Death, 
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And Darkness saw God’s living Reality.” 20 
Death is still unwilling to give back ‘the soul of the 
world called satyavan’. So he tries to make last-ditch stand but in 
vain. This is the climatic moment in the spiritual action of the 
epic when Love faces Death Light charges against Night. Death 
finds himself in worst condition and flees: 

“The two opposed each other face to face. 

His being like a huge fort of darkness towered; 

Around it her life grew, an ocean’s sicage. 

Awhile the Shade survived defying Heaven. 

Light like a burning tongue licked up his thoughts. 

Light was a luminous torture in his heart. 

Light coursed, a splendid agony, through his nerves; 

His darkness muttered perishing in her blaze. 

He called to Night, but she fell suddering back, 

He called to Hell but sullenly it retired: 

He truned to the Inconscient for support, 

From which he was bom, his vast sustaining self: 

It drew him back towards boundless vacancy 

As if by himself to swallow up himself.. 

His body was eaten by light, his spirit devoured. 

At last he knew defeat inevitable. 

In the dream twilight of that symbol world 
The dire universal Shadow disappeared 

Vanishing into Void from which it came. 

And Satyavan and Savitri were alone.” 21 
The trial of Savitri does not end here. She is not the yogi 
who after attaining the highest peak of sadhna turns his back to 
the world for bliss in eternity. She too would have enjoyed 
paradisal felicity for ever. But she does not deflect from her 
purpose. Earth, earth alone will be the scene of her strivings, the 
field of realization: 

“In vain thou temtest with solitary bliss 
Two spirits are saved out of a suffering world; 

My soul and his indissolubly linked 

In the one task. 

To bring God down to the world on earth we came 
To change the earthly life divine.”"" 
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The desire to bring down the bliss of heaven on earth is 
obvious from the lines of Savitri. She would neither be satisfied 
in “solitary bliss” nor in “an immense extinction in Eternity.” 
Therefore, transfiguring word of release and benediction comes 
to her at last: 

“Descend to life with him thy heart desires. 

The frontier of Ignorance shall recede, 

More and more souls shall enter into light, 

Minds lit, inspired, the occult summoner hear 
And lives blaze with a sudden inner flame 
And hearts grow enamoured of divine delight 

And human wills tune to the divine will. 

A divine force shall flow through tissue and cell 
And take the charge of breath and speech and act 
And all the thoughts shall be the glow of suns 

And every feeling a celestial thrill. 

Thus shall the earth open to divinity 
And common natures feel the wide uplift. 

Illumine common acts with the Spirit’s ray 
And meet the deity in common things. 

Nature shall live to manifest secret God, 

The Spirit shall take up the human play, 

The earthly life becomes the life divine.” 23 
Savitri thus ends with a promise as well as with a 
forecast of a brighter spiritual ages when the ‘Spirit shall take up 
human play’. 

Evidenced by the above review of the epic, it is clear 
that the spiritual sensibility of Sri Aurobindo gets expressed 
through the manifestation of the ‘Spirit’s Power’ in Aswapathy 
and savitri. To express the power of the Spirit the poet, presents 
Aswapathy as spiritual aspirant who in the ‘Mahabharta’ 
legends, is only a childless King. He (Aswapathy) undergoes 
sadhana and gets release from ‘earlier earthly bounds’; his soul 
gets release from ignorance; and his mind and body get ‘spiritual 
change’; above all ‘wide God Knowledge pours down from 
above’ and ‘a new world knowledge broadens from 
within’.Through this sadhana he comes to know how ‘the 
Absolute, the perfect, the Alone’, enters into space and fashions 
‘countless persons’ of Himself. At the same time he realizes that 
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He lives in all. When he reaches the epic climb of his sadhana, 
he gets flooded by primordial energy. Drunk with, ‘a deep 
golden spiritual wine’, he finds before him Divine Mother. By 
now his desires are purged. He says to Mother that he would not 
be satisfied with ‘mortal days’ and ‘dull measures of terrestrial 
things’. Hence, he asks her for ‘a great word’, ‘one great act’ to 
‘unlock the doors of fate’. Divine Mother makes a divination of 
her own incarnation as Savitri: ‘one shall take birth’ and ‘break 
the iron law’ and ‘Nature’s doom’ by ‘ the lone Spirit’s power’, 
‘fate shall be changed by an unchanging will’.A sadhana can 
impart in a Yogi God’s Knowledge, world’s knowledge and can 
tempt Divinity to incarnate as a human. 

Savitri, the immortal, comes in this world to share 
‘mortal’s lots’, to ‘wrestle with Shadow’, ‘to control the riddle of 
man’s birth’ and ‘hew the ways of Immortality’. She marries 
Satyavan against the wishes of her parents knowing that he is to 
live for a year but inwardly she is ascertained of the power of 
spirit ‘I am stronger than death’, more ‘ doom falls from me, 
helpless against my immortality. She becomes a yogin after 
Satyavan’s death. Death comes in ‘terror of shape’. She argues 
with him for satyavan’s soul without any fear. Yama wonders 
how a mortal could stand before him. In Mahabharta legend 
Savitri wins back Satyavan’s soul in an oral war. But Yama of 
Aurobindo does not accept defeat he asks Savitri: ‘who then art 
thou hiding in human guise, reveal thy power, lay bare thy 
Spirit’s force’. When she lays bare her spirit’s force, ‘Eternity 
looked into the eyes of Death’, and he sees ‘God’s living reality’. 
It is the might of Savitri’s Light that forces Death to flee. 

Godhead tempts Savitri of the bliss in ‘an immense 
extinction in Eternity’, but she refuses thus- ‘In vain thou temtest 
with solitary bliss’, and states her mission in this world: ‘To 
bring God down to the world on earth we came, to change the 
earth life to life divine.’ The blessing of Godhead comes as a 
promise and a forecasting- ‘Ignorance shall recede’, ‘more and 
more souls shall enter into light’, ‘all thought shall be the glow 
of suns’, every feeling a celestial thrill’, ‘spirit shall take up the 
human play’ and ‘the earth life become life divine’. 

Savitri is a saga of spiritual development of King 
Aswapathy a yogi none but Aurobindo himself. It consists of 
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dual yogic movements “one a psycho-spiritual transformation 
and the other a greater spiritual transformation with an ascent to 
supreme power” 24 . And by both types of transformations an 
individual may be empowered with (1) world knowledge and (2) 
God knowledge respectively. The epic contains a hope in spirit’s 
power for the people of all ages. 

Savitri can take birth in any age and defeat Death 
provided Aswapathy willingly undergoes a sadhana. This 
message of the epic reminds us of the Gita where Lord Krishna 
advises Arjuna to be a yogi: 

Tapasvibhyo ‘dhiko yogi jnanibhyo pi mato' dhikah 
Karmibhya’s cadhiko yogi tasmadyogi 
. bhavarjuna.( Bhagavad-Gita VI:46) 

(The yogi is deemed greater than body disciplining 
ascetic, greater even than the followers of the path of 
wisdom or of the path of action; be thou, O Arjuna, a 
yogi!) 
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Introduction 

Museums are the repositories of culture and tradition. 
Museums are meant to shoulder the cultural responsibilities of a 
nation. The material remains of the development of the earth and 
of human society, the arts, crafts & folk life of a country, etc. are 
housed in the museums.The impact of globalization and spread 
of technology is creating a tough challenge towards the existence 
of traditional arts, crafts and folk life. On the other hand, the 
culture as a multifaceted tactical situation of a particular 
community and traditional arts & crafts being rational and 
aesthetic elaboration of such situation, it is necessary to represent 
constantly the contemporary qualities of both the situations in 
public places like, museums. A country like India, where more 
than ninety percent public is engaged by the stupidity of 
commercial culture, museum is the only place to revive and 
reconstruct the future of traditional arts and folk life. The 
proposed paper will try to address the issues and challenges 
pertaining to popularize the traditional Indian arts, crafts & folk 
life through museums. In this changing scenario, the traditional 
role of the museums has changed and new horizons are 
emerging, therefore it is necessary for the museums to redefine 
its role to cater the changing needs of the society and culture. 
The paper is intended to study the prospects and possibilities of 
museums as a reference center to the said topic through the case 
study of Sanskriti Museums, New Delhi. 
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Understanding Museum 

To redefine the role of the museums in Indian context 
and more accurately in the context of popularizing Indian arts, 
crafts and folk life, it is important to understand the historical 
perspectives of museum and its growth. The development of the 
museum itself is a proof of the changing mode of the human 
society. The existence of the debate to see the museum tradition 
as a British colonial outcome is prevailing; however the 
importance of museums in present day scenario cannot be 
overruled. So, an attempt would be made to understand the 
development of museum movement before going to the depth of 
the proposed topic. 

The museum has been the forbearers of the thinking of 
their respective periods. Etymologically the term “museum” is 
derived from Greek Museion, which means temple of the Muses 
the Goddesses protecting arts & sciences. The museion, which 
was founded by Ptolemaies I in Alcxendria, was center for 
learning and scholarship in the world of ancient Greece and an 
important establishment of the Hellenic civilization housing rich 
collection. The concept of museum collection dates back to the 
4 ,h century B.C. when Alexander used to send natural history 
specimens, selected by his scientific observers, accompanying 
him during his invasion of Asia. It was the temple of muses 
occupying a large building in the royal quarter of the town, 
acting as a center of research and education. Hence, the primary 
purpose of the museum was religious. It was not so much 
connected with the objects of material culture. As daughters of 
Zeuz and Mnemosina, the muses represented collective memory 
to their own elementary heritage. The objects of material culture 
were not deemed to be connected with memory at that time and 
hence they were not so much collected. 

The next stage in the development of the concept of 
museum was in the form of collection belonging to the Royal 
houses, princess, nobleman and the wealthy person. These men 
occupied high position in the society and have powerful means at 
their disposal. Their valuable collections of objects were kept in 
the private cabinets or chambers in Europe of the medieval times 
for the enjoyment of dignitaries. Such collections were meant 
either to exhibit their opulence or knowledge or refined taste. 
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These were different from modern public museums both in the 
functions and character. They stood as symbols of the social 
status and aesthetic test of the persons who controlled the 
society. They were opened on special occasions merely to their 
own circle of friends and other dignitaries. But these collections 
were not meant for the common man. Secondly there did not 
exist any need to chalk out or lay down a specific policy in 
regard to the use of such collections. Also there was a tendency 
to conceal the works of art from the layman. This trend 
continued even in the 18 th & 19thy centuries. 

During the 9 th to 12' h centuries of the middle ages of 
European history, museum stood as the “House of Relics. Its 
main function was preservation and the restoration of relics of 
saints who played an important role in the political and cultural 
life of the day. The era of renaissance, from 14 th to 16 th century, 
A.D. marked qualitatively a new change in the history of 
museum movement. Increased interest in social and natural 
objects, representing scientific knowledge, were of special 
interest to the neo- rich classes of the changing society. The term 
“museum” for a collection was first introduced in the late 15 th 
century. The search for rare cultural and natural objects gained 
momentum soon after Renaissance. 

In 1683 the Ashmolean Museum, set up in Oxford 
University with the donation of the collections of Elias Ashmole 
and John Tradescant was the first public museum of the world. 
This was a research institute with little opportunity for common 
people to use it. Between 1740 and 1745 the first Christian 
Museum was established in the Vatican City by Pope 
BcnedicXIV. It was only in 1753 that the first national museum 
British Museum had originated with the notable collections of 
Sir Hans Sloane, the royal physician of Queen Anne and George 
I. 

The situation changed in the late 18 lh century as the 
classical age crumbled under the pressure of an emerging 
industrial world which considered a classical antique to be an 
object as the material source and producer of knowledge. As 
observed by A.C.Bhowmic, “It is evident that museums were a 
product of an aristocratic and hierarchical society which believed 
that art and scholarship were for a closed circle. The origin most 
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of the large museums maybe traced to the collection of private 
individuals, scholars, nobles and kings. These collections were 
ultimately handed over to the community and they have been 
developed into the present museums” (Banerjee, 1990: 45). 

Like libraries the development of the museum is recent 
confined to the last two centuries. It was roughly between the 
middle of the 18 th and beginning of the 19 ,h centuries that the 
new concept of the public museum was evolved by European 
societies. This was not an accident but it was the result of the 
social change. The spirit of enlightenment generated the idea of 
learning by all and also by all possible means. This change in the 
concept and scope of education was mainly responsible for the 
development of visual education. It was felt that the collections 
owned by the private benefactors should be accessible to all 
persons so that the means of knowledge will be shared widely. In 
addition to this the discoveries archaeological remains of the 
great civilization of Egypt, Persia, India, China etc. gave an 
unprecedented incentive to the collection of objects belonging to 
the ancient past. The attention of people was forcefully drawn 
towards the hidden greatness of their forefathers. Some of the 
biggest museums of the world including the British museum, 
own their origin to this change in the outlook of society and 
interest in the antiquities. Although the museum of the 18 lh and 
19 th centuries and aroused the interest of a wider public yet their 
visitors still hailed mainly from intellectual classes of society. 
The vagueness of purpose in the collection of early private 
benefactors who used to store anything and everything for their 
own satisfaction decisively come to an end. 

The history of modern museum movement had its origin 
in the middle of eighteenth and beginning of nineteenth century 
when public access to the collections of the private benefactors 
judiciously thought and accepted with a view to attract their 
attention to the hidden glory of their forefathers. As observed by 
Dr. M.L.Nigam “This brought a landmark in the history of 
modem museums of the world. Some of the biggest museums of 
the world including the British Museum, London, owe their 
existence to this traditional phase.” (Nigam, 1985: 26). The first 
public museum of America was founded in Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1773. It was in 1793; France announced the opening 
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of the palace of Louvre as the Museum of the Republic. This 
gave momentum to new museum activity, for although Spain had 
opened the National Museum of Natural Sciences in 1776 and 
the British Museum had been in existence since 1753. 

After the world war Fist, a new epoch began in the 
history of museum. This was different from what happened in 
the long years of Middle Ages in the European countries. It was 
an era of reformation meaning progressive outlook based on 
critical enquiry and rational understanding of man and nature. 
This naturally demanded collection of objects which would 
provide evidence to thinkers to test their own studies and 
theories about the man and nature. The enthusiasm for new ideas 
influenced the characters or organization of museum galleries as 
a parallel growth to universities and scientific societies. The new 
ideas in the matters of museums layout architecture and 
presentation were evolved and made effective in different ways 
in different countries. It was realized that if museums were to 
play an active part in the cultural reconstruction, it was necessary 
to bring about a fundamental change in their outlook and 
conception. The ideas of utilizing museums as a means of 
education was evolved in England and other Europe countries, 
which later on found fullest support in the U.S.A where 
education formed the primary function of a public museum right 
from the beginning. 

The movement to improve museums was accelerated 
after the World War II, the resumption of museums activities 
after the devastation of war brought a fresh point of view and a 
re-examination of the purpose and possibilities and eagerness to 
profit by new method and by the accumulated experience of 
others. 

ICOM( International Council of Museums), the highest 
professional forum of Museums and the Museum professionals 
has defined the Museum as “A museum is a non-profit, 
permanent institution in the service of society and its 
development, open to the public, which acquires, conserves, 
researches, communicates and exhibits the tangible and 
intangible heritage of humanity and its environment for the 
purposes of education, study and enjoyment.” (ICOM Statutes, 
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adopted by the 22nd General Assembly (Vienna, Austria, 24 
August 2007). (http://icom.museum/hist_def_eng.html) 

UNESCO (United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organization) has defined that “Museum is to include or 
compromise any permanent set up for the purpose of preserving, 
studying and enhancing by various means and in particular of 
exhibiting to the public for its delectation and instruction artistic, 
scientific and technology collections. (Unesco website). In 
Indian context, it is solely the idea of colonial rulers, who 
realized the importance of the rich heritage of India and 
subsequently established Archaeological Survey of India. Later 
on various museums were established in India. 

Functions of Museum 

The museums like all other Social institutions have 
changed through times in form, function and in basic concept. Its 
policy to collect isolable objects has changed and now 
emphasizes to integrate an object and its social and natural 
networks with the visitors experience. Museum has become a 
social phenomenon where in the recreational and experimental 
functions are predominant. To sum up some of the functions of a 
museum are- 

Collection 

Documentation 

Exhibition 

Education 

Conservation and Preservation 
Publication 

Collection 

Collection strategy starts with the survey and research of 
the concerned subject of the museum and the concerned area of 
the entity. The collection policy should reflect the mission of the 
museum and which should be flexible enough to collect proper 
objects suitable to the policy. Adequate collecting involves good 
public relations, active field work and enough purchase funds as 
well as dynamic leadership. Museum collected by way of 
purchase, gift, scientific excavations, mutual exchange etc. 
Whatever the mode of collection must be clearly understood and 
a clear-cut policy of collection must exist in every museum. 
The educational function of a museum must be reflected in the 
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museum acquisition policy. And it is also important to review 
the policy of collection from time to time in view of changed 
circumstances. 

Documentation 

Documentation is an important aspect of any museum in 
regards to the objects acquired by it. It is essential for several 
considerations like first for academic purposes, finding out the 
basic aspects of the role of the object during its active life, 
technology involved in the production, material used, aesthetic 
qualities and course, its chronological position. Secondly, to 
establish absolute identity and quick recovery in the event of 
theft, the provisions of UNESCO Convention on the Means of 
prohibiting and preventing Illicit Export, Import and Transfer of 
Cultural property 1970 to recover a stolen antiquity and to play 
the compensation. 

It also covers Conditions of Conservation and 
Preservation. Thus registration and documentation in a way has 
become legal obligations to the museums, Cataloging of objects 
is also important for proper communicate between one museum 
other museums. Their purpose is to minimize manual labor and 
provide complete record of each and every collection. 
Documentation should cover the aspects like—Accession 
number, object, material, accurate description, dimensions, 
weight, and approximate date of the object, location etc. Full 
documentation makes possible for the museums to plan their 
exhibitions know ledge, promotion of research and visual means 
at the command of museums. 

Exhibition 

It is the most common and powerful medium that the 
museums communicate the message and enlighten the general 
visitors. The showcases pedestals, seems, lighting, space, 
produce congenial atmosphere to the visitor of museum 
exhibition needs a good deal of planning, care and imagination 
to make it effective and meaningful. It’s a teamwork, involving, 
curator, educationalist and expert designer wherein each will 
play its role effectively. In museums different .peoples have 
visited it from layman, students, and scholars. So it is necessary 
that the museum exhibition therefore need not be centered but 
oriented people. 
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The aim of museum exhibition should be to stimulate 
observant enquiry as well as to provide necessary information. It 
should be more active more information orientated and 
participatory in nature. Thus exhibitions have become a feature 
of museums irrespective of their nature and collections. 

Education 

Museum research and education is also one of the most 
important functions of a museum. The natures of the museum 
research well vary according to the different types of collections 
in the museums. Eg- In the Natural History Museum it gives 
more emphasize on environmental researches, investigate the 
evolution and its existence etc. and involves their effective 
interpretation to visitors. The museum professional would 
assimilate the knowledge and present it through their various 
programs to affect the minds of the general public. 

Museum education is the education in its broad sense, by 
exploring informally the collections of art and science in the 
museums. Thus museums are rather a source of intellectual’s 
stimulation and entertainment. It is a discovering process where 
learns through personal observation and experiences. It is based 
on emotional as well as intellectual’s synthesis. On the other 
hand it should be must attract and stimulate to provide 
knowledge and call for an active participation and involvement 
of the people. The museum should provide a great deal of raw 
data, which is utilized by a visitor for his observation, steady and 
self-experience. Some educational programs like guided tours, 
museums school service, the training of school services and 
other educational programs for young children can also be 
carried out, so that there will be more closer cooperation and co¬ 
ordination among the museums. 

Conservation 

The scientific treatment and preservation of objects is an 
important function of museums. Any action taken to understand 
and control the causes of deterioration and any action taken to 
better the condition is called conservation and includes both 
restoration and preservation. To give longevity to the object 
needs a sound knowledge of various deteriorating agencies 
nature of different materials used in act and antiquity different 
diseases in various types of materials and preventive measures 
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also. Ex- the National Research Laboratory for Conservation of 
Cultural property set up by Government of India, at Lucknow to 
conduct researches on various medium of art and their aspects. 

Publication 

A museum research is directly related to publications 
through which it will be transmitted to scholars and other people. 
There are 3 kinds of publication which a museum can indulge in- 
Firstly the outcomes of serious researches conducted on the 
objects and published in the form of catalogues, brochures, 
books. Secondly, the publication into the people of the area with 
museum activity by publishing its reports, guides books, leaflet 
and so on. Thirdly museum would undertake casually on special 
occasions say inauguration of some galleries special exhibitions 
etc. to popularize itself 

The above discussion make it clear that development of 
the museum tradition is always influenced by the changes 
happened its surroundings which eventually established the role 
of museum as a ‘socially responsible institution .The traditional 
nature of the museums has now changed and therefore a change 
in its extended responsibility is inevitable. 

Museum: Responsibility Redefine 

The conventional responsibility of museums is to gather 
objects and materials of cultural, religious and historical 
significance, preserve them, study them and displayed them to 
the public for the purpose of education and enjoyment. Ancient 
museums were elitist, apathetic and unfriendly as they 
encouraged only the learned people to visit them. The common 
people were barred. This idea has now a day become a very 
narrow and unacceptable idea in a changing world where there is 
continued clamor for more openness, pragmatism and combined 
participation in dealing with issues that impact on people, 
communities and nations. The museum as an institution 
describes the story of human the world over and how humanity 
has survived in its environment over the years. It houses things 
created by natural world and by man and in our modern society it 
houses the cultural essence of the nation. It holds the artistic 
richness of the nation in reliance for all generations and by its 
purpose and exceptional position, it has become the cultural 
conscience of the nation. 
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In our modem society, it has become essential and 
indeed urgent for museums to redefine their missions, their 
goals, their purpose and their approaches to reflect the 
expectations of a changing world. Today, museums must become 
representatives of change and growth: they must reflect events in 
the social order and become tools of development by seeking 
attention to actions and measures that will promote development 
in the society. They must become the place that can cultivate 
peace, they must be seen as promoting the ideals of social 
equality and transparency in governance in their communities, 
and they must become part of the larger communities that they 
serve and reach out to each group in the society. For museums to 
hold their importance and become constructive partners in the 
development of our societies, they should use their distinctive 
resources and potentials to become more receptive to the 
dynamics of contemporary society and urban change. As 
institutions possessing significant resources in society, they can 
push, promote and encourage the best of the enlightening and 
democratic ideals of the nations. Without being political, they 
can give voice to the public in matters related to how they are 
governed by creating avenues for free discussions and dialogue; 
they can create a confluence where the events of today can be 
exhibited and discussed for the collective good of all. Through 
their programmes and activities, the museums can sensitize 
target groups like teachers, adults, the youth, and women's 
organizations through popular forum discussions on the goals of 
the nation for the promotion and better understanding of its 
legacy and its agenda for national growth, development and 
general emancipation. 

Museums and its role for Traditional Indian arts, crafts and 
folk life 

Museums have emerged as a “practical repositories” of 
culture and tradition rather than a mere cultural house. It has 
become not only an object interpretation center but also became 
a practical activity center for same. In India, we are now more 
aware about contemporary and modern art and the artists related 
to this field but what about the old traditions of Indian art that 
are deep rooted in all that is Indian, some of which even inspire 
today’s ‘modern artists’?. The traditional arts of India are so 
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diverse that even most Indians are not aware of the many myriad 
hues and forms that traditional India has to offer. This vast 
subcontinent is divided into states, communities’ districts, 
dialects, tribes; which has given rise to a rich diversity in art 
forms as well. Because of this vastness of Indian arts, crafts and 
related folk life museum can be a possible reference center for 
this traditions and which eventually help to promote this arts and 
crafts. 

Globalization and other technological developments arc 
now threatening the traditional forms and therefore the crafts 
persons arc forced to seek other source of livelihood. This 
transformation of arts and crafts sector now urgently required 
some attention regarding the revival of the traditional arts and 
crafts. There are numbers of organizations are working in this 
field and even government is also spending money to revive 
these forms. These sort of practical approaches arc necessary for 
these traditions to survive and along with it a strong urge to 
understand these possibilities is a demand of the changing time. 
Here the role of museums comes. In this paper “popularization” 
of Indian arts and crafts through museums has a very vast 
meaning which has multifaceted aspects of understanding. In this 
context museums can take up an important responsibility for 
every strata of the society. Museum is the place where every 
section of the society can be addressed in their respective 
perceptive. 

Sanskriti Museums: Popularizing Traditional Indian arts 
crafts and folk life; Prospects & Possibilities. 

It would be a decent idea to understand the possibilities 
of a museum and the problems pertaining this, through an 
example of a museum in popularizing traditional Indian arts, 
crafts and folk life. Here, I would like to discuss the issues, 
possibilities and limitations to the said topic through Sanskriti 
Museums, New Delhi. Established in 1978, Sanskriti Pratisthan 
is a registered Public Charitable Trust, based in New Delhi, 
India. Sanskriti perceives its role as that of a catalyst, in 
revitalizing cultural sensitivity in contemporary times. Sanskriti 
Museums consist of three independent museums: The Museum 
of Indian Terracotta, The Museum of Everyday Art, and the 
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Museum of Indian Textiles. Collections of all three museums 
belong to the Sanskriti Pratishthan. 

The Museum of Everyday Art was established in 1984 to 
create an environment for the Preservation of India's heritage and 
to display objects that demonstrate excellence in craftsmanship 
and conceptual innovation, be it in design or functionality. 
Initially housed in thebasement of Mr. O.P. Jain's (Founder 
President of Sanskriti Pratishthan) residence at C-6/53 SDA, 
New Delhi and subsequently, it was organized in its current, 
purpose-built space at the Sanskriti Kendra, Anandagram, and 
M.G. Road campus in 1993. 

Sanskriti Museum of Indian Terracotta was established 
in 1993, with a systematic attempt to comprehend the rich living 
traditions of this art form in India. From the common earthen pot 
that stores drinking water to the giant-sized cultic equestrian 
figures of the rural Tamil deities of the Aiyyanar cult, terracotta 
art occupies a central position in Indian life and culture. The 
museum is displaying over 1500 exuberant forms and 
sophisticated shapes created on location by master craftspeople 
from India. A special gallery has been installed in the museum to 
provide a historical perspective to the ancient tradition of 
terracotta art through photographs. 

The genesis of the Sanskriti Museum of Indian Textiles 
is rooted in what started as a small private collection built over 
the last three decades by Shri O.P. Jain, the founder president of 
Sanskriti Pratishthan. Prof. Jyotindra Jain then joined him in 
conceptualizing and curating the exhibits in the Museum 
galleries. The unique feature of this collection is that it stems 
from one individual's aesthetic and cultural vision, which makes 
it a harmonious, unified whole. The Sanskriti Museum of Indian 
textiles were inaugurated on the 4th January 2009 by the Hon. 
Chief Minister of Delhi Mrs Sheila Dikshit. 

Aims & Objectives of Sanskriti Museums 

The Museums of Everyday Art, Indian Terracotta and 
Textiles are a conduit for the preservation and presentation of 
indigenous heritage, craftsmanship, aesthetic functionality and 
cultural practices. 
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Tradition and modernity are not two separate categories - one 
transmutes into another. The preservation of cultural heritage, 
therefore, has its own validity. The museums at Sanskriti are a 
base for such preservation as great attention has been given to 
the socio-cultural context of the objects. Our vision is to build 
upon our collections and to transform our Museums into a 
central resource hub for all research on the art & craft traditions 
of India in general, and particularly in our core areas of 
terracotta, textiles and everyday objects. We would also like to 
use the time to simultaneously review our interpretive approach 
to our collections, taking into account the multiple and changing 
perspectives within museology and museum studies, using that 
to inform and further enrich our own understanding of our 
collections, and then share that with our visitors. However, 
museums the worlds over are also widening their scope from 
mere repositories and generators of knowledge, into dynamic 
learning centers striving to be perceived as active agents of 
cultural values. Thus Sanskriti Museums and their spaces also 
play a pro-active role in dissemination of information and 
creation of awareness amongst children, students, artists, 
scholars, designers and the interested public. 

Issues related to traditional Indian Arts, crafts and folk life 
There are some constant issues are deeply related to the 
traditional art forms in India.These issues are mostly socio- 
economical in nature. In our country it is very difficult to earn a 
decent livelihood by working as a potter. Apart from that, now 
days due to the increasing population and other social issues, it is 
difficult to get raw materials. Socially, potters are also not 
interested to indulge their children’s in their trade as it is unable 
to provide them social status. Globalization and technological 
developments is also creating havoc for them as traditional 
handmade objects are losing ground in front of the machine 
made replicas. Manipulation of traditional techniques and style 
for market needs which eventually creates extinction of original 
style & technique. Lack of awareness in all level of the society 
and lack of initiative to reach them to the public are some other 
problems related to these traditional art forms. Traditional arts 
and crafts always bear a certain type of folk life related to it, 
there is hardly any importance has given to document them. 
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These crafts traditions are more or less passing through 
continuity and change but it is rare to find out any change in 
their total process according to the changing time. 

Possibilities & Prospects in a Museum 

The museum can play a strong role in sensitizing people 
towards the role and relevance of traditional Indian arts crafts 
and folk life and also facilitate the upliflmenl of artisans through 
various modes. Museums can be the reference center for these 
traditions and also become the repositories which protect these 
traditions from extinction. Apart from the maintenance of the 
collection and researching on new collection a museum has 
possibilities to do many other works. 

Since 1994 Sanskriti Museums have been regularly 
inviting craftspcrsons from various regions of India to 
demonstrate their skill and under the crafts demonstration 
programmes. Number of workshops, seminars, conferences in 
collaboration with various Institutions in the field of handicrafts 
were organised at the Sanskriti Kendra, New Delhi. As a part of 
the Sanskriti Awards scheme there is a category of arts, which 
also includes crafts persons. Further, since the Museums are 
strategically located at the Sanskriti Kendra they derive benefit 
from the artist residency and other programs that take place at 
the Kendra. In the 10 years of the existence, the Kendra has 
hosted several persons from creative communities around the 
world. More than 40 of these have been deeply influenced by 
Indian crafts and have tried to incorporate the indigenous skill 
and knowledge base into their production. This kind of 
spontaneous exchange has a deep impact on the capabilities of 
the craftsmen who have benefited and also the artists who 
become ambassadors for Indian craftsmanship overseas. 

The more possibilities within a museum in popularizing 
traditional arts crafts and folk life are. 

• Assist the craftsperson in experimenting with new 
approaches of thinking and innovating. 

• Improvising production skills and techniques. 

• Discovering alternatives for traditional raw materials. 
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• Learning and understanding styles and designs, by 
understanding the needs and demands of contemporary 
markets. 

• Assimilating the learning's reflecting upon their own 
time less ways of creating and bringing in fresh visions 
and innovations that will ensure the continuity - without 
losing the essence of their traditions. 

• Creating to cater to wider markets that will eventually 
ensure the continuance of these art forms and the 
economic sustenance of those practicing them. 

• Devising adequate marketing procedure for the crafts to 
remain viable. 

• Awareness raising among crafts persons on the 
importance of preserving tradition in an authentic way 
in the interests of preserving their livelihood and 
extending the scope of their work 

• Create awareness among the craftspersons to understand 
the importance of documenting their own work. 

• Documentation of their folk life related to these 
traditions. 

• Workshops and Seminars which bring together 
craftspersons and designers and international experts to 
sensitize people towards the relevance of Handicrafts 
and also include crafts demonstrations 

• Educational outreach by offering guided tours of the 
museums and development of tool kits and educational 
material around the same which can also be integrated 
with school curricula in crafts. 

• Development and design of crafts around the museum 
collections which touch the lives of hundreds of artisans 
and give them new technology and design inputs into 
their handicrafts practice 

• Organizing special crafts and arts exhibition to show the 
work of craftspersons to new visitors. 

• Organizing cultural and ritual performances based on the 
folk life of the arts and crafts traditions to a wider range 
of audience. 
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Initiatives taken by Sanskriti Museums 

Since, its inception Sanskriti Museums or its umbrella 
organization Sanskriti Pratisthan has been indulging itself in the 
promotion of traditional Indian arts and crafts through various 
means within its limited scope. Apart from preserving the rich 
heritage and traditions of Indian art forms, Sanskriti is working 
as a catalyst to provide a platform to the craftpersons or working 
as a reference center for many other interest groups. Primarily, 
Sanskriti Museums have organized various workshop and other 
activity programmes keeping in mind the idea of developing 
traditional Indian arts and crafts. So far Sanskriti has organized 
numerous workshops- and children activity programmes to 
sensitize them about the culture and heritage. Some of them are 
listed below. 

With the grant received from the office of Development 
Commissioner of Handicrafts, Sanskriti organized four Design 
and Technical Development workshops on 

• Humphai Pottery of Manipur 

• Bankura Terracotta of Bengal 

• Sanjhi of Uttar Pradesh 

• Chikh Products. 

• Rafoogari Workshop 

• MAATI, an Exploration in Contemporary Terracotta by 
Indian & International Artists 

• Pashu-Pakshi - Design Development Workshop 

In addition two international workshops were conducted 
with giants received from the office of Development 
Commissioner of Handicrafts 

• International Workshop on Basketry craft where 
international designers were invited to work alongside 
local crafts persons from India. 

• International Jewellery workshop in collaboration with 
Karakul Foundation, New Delhi 

Besides, Sanskriti has constantly been networking with other 
like-minded organizations like Dastakar, Delhi Crafts Council, 
Delhi Blue Pottery and others in collaborative efforts and 
providing facilities for workshops, exhibitions and related 
activities. 
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There are some collaborative workshops with other 
organizations also. Some of them are 

• Workshop with Janamadhyam for migrant kids 

• Tara Trust Children Workshop 

• Window Art & craft workshop 

• Bookaroo Children Literature Festival. 

Workshop for Children 

In its endeavour to sensitize tender minds and bring 
about an awareness and understanding of our cultural and natural 
heritage, Sanskriti creates interesting programmes for children. 
This enables children to express creatively and explore the world 
at their own pace, amidst the peaceful and safe environs of the 
Sanskriti Kendra. Childrens’ workshops are organized at the 
Sanskriti Kendra from time to time under the ‘Yalra’ 
programme. In the year 2009-10 nearly 2000 children benefited 
from the workshops at Sanskriti. Of these 50% children belonged 
to non formal schools being run by various NGOs, differently 
abled children and children from Government schools. The 
childrens’ programme consists of carefully designed set of 
learning materials based on the collections of the Sanskriti 
Museums and pedagogical practices that help children to move 
from concrete experiences to understanding as they gain skills. 
Some workshops organized in the recent past: 

• Pottery 

• Sujjuni Embroidery 

• Block Printing 

• Paper Crafts 

• Warli Painting 

• Bamboo Crafts 

In this way Sanskriti Museum is trying to create a 
platform for popularizing the traditional Indian arts, crafts and 
folk life through the museum and its collections and some other 
related activities. 

Conclusion 

In a changing world, museums have become very 
important institutions that are respected and valued. Museums 
are being asked to assume new roles and develop new ways of 
working—in general, to clarify and demonstrate their social 
purpose and more specifically to reinvent themselves as agents 
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of social inclusion. This paper tried to light upon the basic 
concept of museum and development of museum tradition along 
with the possibilities in this sphere to understand traditional arts, 
crafts and folk life in Indian context. As we have discussed 
earlier the changing world needs a changing approach in the 
Museum field also. On a broader perspective, museums can 
promote cultural diplomacy that will engender greater 
understanding between peoples and nations. In Indian context 
Museum has to play more crucial role in preserving traditional 
Indian arts, crafts and folk life. Museum is the best place to 
understand the prospects and possibilities of Indian arts and 
crafts. In our society today, our museums must encourage 
exhibitions that are relevant and challenging; they must expand 
their extent and not confine themselves solely to objects and 
materials in theft collections. Museums must be practical in their 
approach to carrying out their mandate and it is important that 
they obviously explain their vision and mission, which will guide 
them in all that they do. 

Museum can address the issues related to Indian arts and 
crafts traditions along with documenting the folk life. It can be 
the place where various stakeholders can be assembled and find 
out the strategy to curb out the issues related to it. The possibility 
within the museum periphery is abundant, but need a strategic 
and planned approach. 
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Indian Folk Theatre is reckoned as just not a theatre form but is 
now-a-days a lot more. It unfurls the saga of the voyage of 
Indian drama from the eposes to the modish theatre pattern. It is 
the chronicle of Indian drama where for the very first time 
theatre broke the barrier of orchestra and pits and reached the 
mask in a whole new way through the exotic brilliance of music, 
song and folklores. The use of folk theatre strategies, the 
contours of fresh, innovative and flexible dramatic form have 
gradually emerged, enabling Kamad and his contemporaries to 
telescope different points in time and space, to bring in many 
levels of reality simultaneously, or to negotiate them freely in 
any order. The new form promises to restore the essential 
imaginative character of drama suitable for presenting complex 
human experience. Kamad employs in his plays the techniques 
of classical and folk theatre of India. He makes use of the 
devices of culture to expose its retrogressive values. 

Keywords: Emergence, Kinds, Forms, Types, Natyasastra, 
Influence, Conventions Motifs, Technique 

Folk plays provide a valuable insight into the local 
dialect, dress, attitude, humour and wit of the regions in 
which they are staged. Although mythological and medieval 
romances are their main thrust, folk theatre acquires a 
timeless appeal by improvising with symbolic relevance to 
the current socio- political happenings. - Amrita Gupta 
Folk Theatre plays a significant role in educating and 
entertaining the audience. It had been a vital means of 
communication during ancient times owing to its interpersonal 
and interactive appeal. The role of Folk Theatre is a widely 
acclaimed fact today. Literacy campaigns and several issues 
such as adult education, environment, child labour, population 
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control, women abuse and the problem of dowry have been 
skillfully dealt with through the medium of Folk theatre. It 
represents traditional theme enacted in the form of dramatic 
representation of the myths, legends, beliefs and tradition of a 
particular community. Various forms of this distinct theatrical 
medium exist in the world representing various cultures and 
nationalities and their rich heritage. The most traditional and 
popular theatre of Czechoslovakia, Russia, Turkey etc. are a 
pivotal document of 20th Century theory of puppet theatre 

India has the longest and richest tradition in theatre 
going back to atleast 5000 years. The emergence of Indian Folk 
theatre is basically from Bharata Muni's Natya Shastra (2000 BC 
to 4th Century AD), the earliest and most elaborate treatise on 
dramaturgy written anywhere in the world. The Indian theatre 
can be divided into three kinds: the Classical or the Sanskrit 
theatre, the Traditional or the Folk theatre and the Modern 
theatre. The Sanskrit language splintered into vernaculars and 
took root in the form of regional languages after the tenth 
century. In other words it was replaced by the growing folk 
theatre which emerged forcefully in different regions, using the 
language of the region where it emerged during the fifteenth - 
sixteenth century. For themes, it looked at the Sanskrit epics and 
the Puranas, historical tales, folk stories of romance, valor and 
biographical accounts of local heroes. 

The various Folk theatre forms are Nciutanki ,Ramlila 
and Raslila from Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan and Punjab, Swang 
from Haryana, Jatra from Bengal, West Bengal and Orissa, 
Therukuttu from Tamilnadu, Bayalata from Karnataka, Kalapam 
from Andhra Pradesh, Teyyam, Kakkarissi Natakam from 
Kerala, Tamasha from Maharashtra, Bhavai from Gujarat and 
Rajasthan, Nupipaalaa from Manipur, Chhau from Sikkim, 
Siamsa Tire from Ireland, and Cheo from Vietnam feature a 
wide range of make-up, song, dance, mime, improvised 
repartee, slapstick or stylized acting and even acrobatics. The 
Bayalata of Karnataka is based on mythological plays. The 
themes arc religious and begin with an invocation of the divine. 
The five types of Bayalata are - Dasarata, Sannatas, Doddates, 
Parijata and Yakshagana. The Dasarata is performed by a group 
of 'dasas' (mela) men and women. Every 'mela' has atleast one 
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leading lady who is a highly talented singer and dancer. She 
interprets the emotions with vivid gestures providing the 
audience immense entertainment, information and humour by 
enacting the themes of Radha and Krishna. 

Sannata or the small play has a full length story that 
lasts for about six hours. The troupes perform in villages on 
weddings, birth of a male child, religious festivals and even to 
tempt the rain gods in times of drought. The Sannata is divided 
into three kinds - the Vaishnava (in which Radha and Krishna 
are invocated); the Shaiva (Shiva and Parvati are invocated); and 
the social plays that begin with the 'Kathabija' (the core of the 
story), being outlined, and the story is then woven around it. 

In contrast to the other types of plays like Yakshagana, 
Doddata Puppet plays and Sannata bring the folk theatre to the 
social plane. It reflects the native intelligence, wit and sharp 
response of the villagers. Like the Sannata the Parijata is also 
an opera where the actor summarizes and explains the song. The 
essential character in the Parijata is the Bhagavala who plays the 
dual role of narrator and clown. But before the characters appear 
on stage there is an invocation by the Bhagavata - an invocation 
of Gancsha. This is followed by the prelude - the story of Radha 
and Krishna. The main story is based on the myth of the 
romance of Krishna and Rukmani-Satyabhama. 

Like the Parijata, the Doddata begins with an 
invocation to Ganesha. The Sarathi offers prayers to the deity 
before the story begins. The composition of the play is a mixture 
of verse and prose. The performances arc on an elaborate scale 
with rich costumes, wide stage, a number of characters and a lot 
of sound and fury with all the male characters shouting 
"shabaash!" The Doddata does not have the facility for display 
of delicate emotion. In Parijata and Yakashagana a single 
narrrator (Sutradhar) controls the story whereas the other has a 
chorus of four or five narrators - aided by a 'Vidhushaka' or a 
clown who adds the local colour. 

The word Yakshagana derives from Yaksha, which means 
'demi-gods' and 'gana', which means 'song'. Texts are written in 
Kannada, the language of Karnataka, prefaced by a sung 
prologue, often in Sanskrit, the high caste language of classical 
Indian theatre. Throughout the evocation of rasa, the aesthetic 
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'flavour' or emotional quality derived from the performance by 
the audience as specific to the episode being performed, is aimed 
at by the performers. The rasa or moods of Yakshagana are 
often of a passionate or violent kind. 

Yakshagana begins with invocatory rituals to Ganesha, a 
garlanded statue of whom is kept in the 'green room' by the 
actors throughout the performance followed by a sung prologue. 
After the invocation a comic character known as the 
Hanumanyaka arrives on the stage, and after a dialogue with the 
Bhagavata - the music director, subsequently remains to 
irreverently quiz the other characters as they arrive. The main 
characters are introduced with an introductory dance called an 
Oddolaga and reveal themselves gradually from behind a curtain 
(originally known as a Yavanika) held up by two stage hands, 
emphasizing the dramatic quality of the revelation. 

Folk theatres have existed since centuries and their 
relevance has not dimmed in any way at this present age. This 
continuing attraction and effectiveness is proven by the fact that 
many of the contemporary dramatists make use of the style and 
techniques of Folk Theatre in their plays. 

Karnad is the first Indian dramatist to reflect really 
typical Indian characteristic in his plays, as he has 
consciously resisted the influence of the Western theatre, 
which fails to take cognizance of the Indian milieu in its 
entirety. (Dhanavel: 98) 

Girish Karnad is a dramatist who has acknowledged the 
influence of the Folk theatrical tradition of India in his various 
plays to make them relevant in the modern context. He tries to 
evolve a symbolic form out of a tension between the archetypal 
and mythical experience, and a living response to life and its 
values. Since his childhood days he was greatly influenced by 
the native theatre modes like Yakshagana, the folk theatre of 
Karnataka, Sutradhara, Shallow and Deep scenes from Parsi 
theatre, comic scenes from Company Natak Theatre and other 
Folk Forms and revived them using their artistic ambiguity to 
comment on the current problems. Infact, he has absorbed folk 
forms into the main stream drama and has used folk technique 
and folk philosophy to speak to the contemporary audience. In 
his Three Plays , Karnad says, "the mask merely presents in 
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enlarged detail its essential moral nature."And so "a character 
represents not a complex psychological entity but an ethical 
archetype." (Karnad: Author’s Introduction: 13) 

In relation to Girish Karnad's worth it is important to 
consider the prominence given by Bharata in the Natyasastra to 
the role played by the Sutradhara. Though commonly translated 
as 'stage manager', the Sutradhara fulfilled a very different role 
from that conjured up by a contemporary understanding of this 
title. The Sutradhara means literally the 'string holder', translated 
as 'puppet master' or 'manipulator', though he was almost 
certainly an actor himself and played not merely an impresario's 
role. He predates the Bhagavata of Yakshagana with whom he 
bears many similarities as controller of stage action, orchestrator 
of the musicians, director and choreographer of the actor-dancers 
and fundamentally, during the performance itself a story-teller. 
In many ways the Sutradhara is the story itself. It is also 
important to remember the prevalence of stock characters in 
Sanskrit drama to which the Natyasastra refers, like the king, 
queen, bride, bridegroom, sage, wise woman, clown and villain. 
Such characters appear frequently in Karnad's plays. 

Kamad uses the conventions and motifs of folk theatre 
like masks, mime, songs, dances, curtains, the commentator- 
narrator, the actor-manager, puppets, dolls, horseman, the story- 
within-a-story, facilitating a mixture of the human and the non¬ 
human to create a queer magical world, Kannada folktales, story 
of cobra, a play within the play, the prologue, an epilogue, 
monologues and the actor-manager, in all his plays to show the 
absurdity of life with all its elemental passions and conflicts, and 
man's eternal struggle to achieve perfection. 

In Yayati, Karnad uses the character of Sutradhara at 
the beginning to inform the audience that it is a mythical play, in 
Tughlaq, he uses the announcer, who carries out numerous 
functions, especially that of a narrator or commentator, to reform 
India politically and socially. He has used the Company Natak 
convention of the comic pairs, Aziz and Azam. Theatre, as 
explained by the actor-manager, in The Fire and the Rain is to 
get away from the dreariness of reality, boredom of modem life; 
it is a means of entertainment. The actor-manager talks about 
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the profession of acting and also talks to Arvasu about the mask 
and says: 

This is a mask of Vritra, the demon. Now, surrender to 
the mask. Surrender and pour life into it. But remember, 
once you bring a mask to life you have to keep a tight 
control over it, otherwise it'll try to take over. It'll begin 
to dictate terms to you and you must never let that 
happen. (Kamad: The Fire and the Rain: 52) 

The Deep scene from Parsi theatre is used to show the 
interiors of palaces in Yayati whereas both the Deep and Shallow 
scenes are used in Tughlaq like interiors of palaces, royal parks, 
other such visually opulent sets and the exterior of the street. 
Karnad is aware of the importance of stage-lighting which has a 
style and character of its own. Light paints multiple pictures and 
ebbs and flows with the action of the drama. The use of 
dimmers, gently fading the lights in or out, provides immense 
scope for magical possibilities in Tughlaq. Half-curtains and 
painted curtains carried by stage hands are used to convey some 
facts. For instance, when Padmini performs sati, the curtain has 
a blazing fire painted on it and as it is lifted, the flames seem to 
leap up. The front curtain is totally absent and there is no 
elaborate set up in Hayavadana. He has used an amalgamation 
of scenic and act divisions in Tale-Danda which explores the 
Company Natak form beyond the Deep and Shallow scenes. In 
the Shallow scenes, a painted curtain depicting a street - as the 
backdrop is used, while the Deep scenes shows the interiors of 
palaces, the Brahmin's quarter, the queen's chamber, the god's 
room, the inner chamber, the courtesan's quarter and the front 
yard of the palace. Music, mime and exotic imagery create 
vast opportunities for colourful improvisation. Each scene has a 
limited purpose with regard to the overall dramatic action. 
Sometimes he uses chorus or song in order to suspend the flow 
of dramatic action and provide multiplicity of themes in 
Tughlaq. Kamad has employed all other conventions of 
Yakshagana in Hayavadana. like: songs, music, the Bhagavata, 
Ganesha pooja at the opening, the Bhagavada Vakyam at the 
end, stylized actions and others. For example, the Bhagavata, 
accompanied by musicians, sings verses in praise of Ganesha 
and narrates the story with a formalistic expression in the manner 
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of a folk-talc. Karnad depicts Padmini's unrepressed nature and 
inner feelings through the use of a folk device that is the female 
chorus. In this play, Karnad brings back poetry, music, a sense of 
gaiety and celebration traditionally associated with a theatrical 
event. In Naga-Mandala, the use of chorus and music are the 
notable features in which all the songs are sung by the Flames. 
The action of the play in Hayavadana is mimed, for example, 
when the three characters proceed to Ujjain, a cart does not 
appear on the stage, rather, Kapila followed by Padmini and 
Devadatta enter miming a card ride. “Kapila is driving the 
cart.’’(Karnad: Hayavadana : 25) The play is replete with 
instances of miming. For all these techniques Karnad owes a 
great deal to folk theatre. 

Karnad employs the ingenious folk device of masks 
which is a typical feature of 'Yakshagana' to project the 
personalities of different characters. In the play, Yayati, Puru is 
shown wearing the mask of Yayati accepting the old age of his 
father with a great sense of responsibility, respect and sacrifice 
whereas, in Tughlaq, Role-playing is a kind of mask. As a king, 
the Sultan has to play many roles in his life. Tughlaq stabs 
Shihab-Ud-Din to his heart's content and orders to behead the 
Amirs, “stuff their bodies with straw and hang them up in the 
palace-yard.” (Karnad: Tughlaq : 43). When Barani spreads a 
silken cloth on Shihab-Ud-Din's corpse, the Sultan says 
villaineously, "Don't cover him. I want my people to see his 
wounds." (Karnad: Tughlaq : 45) Muhammad has already killed 
his father and brother while they were praying. But when his 
step-mother accepts that she has killed Najib, Tughlaq finds fault 
with her action. At the same time, he justifies his murders: "I 
killed them - Yes - but I killed them for an ideal." (Karnad: 
Tughlaq: 65) The role that he plays is that of a visionary, a 
tyrant, a forgiver, a self-realising person, and also a devotee. 
Thus, role-playing and disguise are alternatives to mask. 

In the beginning of the play, Hayavadana, Lord Ganesha 
wears an elephant-headed mask. Lord Ganesha is considered a 
mixture of human, animal and divine forms. He is a God who 
has an elephant's head with a human body. Though Lord 
Ganesha is called "Lord and Master of Success and Perfection", 
"Image of Purity and Holiness", and "Mangalamoorthy". He is, 
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as Bhagavatha says, "the embodiment of imperfection". (Karnad: 
Hayavadana : 1). Later on, Dcvadatta appears on the stage 
wearing a pale coloured mask and Kapila a dark mask and Kali 
wearing a terrible mask. The colour of the masks worn by 
Devadatta and Kapila represent their basic trait. Since they live 
with "One mind, One heart". (Karnad: Hayavadana : 2), the two 
friends make the people of Dharamapura remember "Lava and 
Kusha, Rama and Lakshmana, Krishna and Balarama."(Kamad: 
Hayavadana: 2). Initially Hayavadana appears wearing the mask 
of horse-head. In The Fire and The Rain , Arvasu wearing the 
mask of Vritra loses control over himself. He attacks and chases 
the Actor-Manager who plays Indra, saying, "you can elude me, 
Indra. But you can't escape me. Even if you fly like a falcon 
across ninety-nine rivers. I'll find you. I'll destroy you. I'll raze 
your befouled sacrifice to the ground." (Karnad: The Fire and 
the Rain : 57) Hence, the Actor-Manager shouts "It's the mask; 
it's the mask, come alive. Restrain him-or there'll be chaos." 
(Karnad: The Fire and the Rain : 57) 

A play within the play begins with the 'Prologue' in 
Naga-Mandala. It is used to set the tone and mood of the play. 
He uses the story to play the role of Bhagavata and Story is a 
woman character in the play. She narrates certain incidents and 
conducts the play, while the Man and the Flames are used very 
much like the Hayavadana and the Dolls of Hayavadana. He has 
used cobra with magical powers. The Naga summons his 
magical powers and becomes as thin and small as the size of 
Rani’s tresses. The use of mask becomes a necessity for Rani to 
escape from the reality. In The Fire and the Rain,Jhe play- 
within-the play is an attempt to link the ritual and theatre. 

Thus, through the use of folk theatre strategies, the 
contours of fresh, innovative and flexible dramatic form have 
gradually emerged, enabling Karnad and his contemporaries to 
telescope different points in time and space, to bring in many 
levels of reality simultaneously, or to negotiate them freely in 
any order. The new form promises to restore the essential 
imaginative character of drama suitable for presenting complex 
human experience. 

Karnad does not merely borrow the character of the 
Bhagavata from a typical Yakshagana play. He increases the 
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scope of the role by making the Bhagavata not merely a 
commentator-narrator but also by making him one of the 
characters. He has used the Female Chorus which is absent in 
the Yakshagana play. Kamad's Bhagavata is different from the 
Bhagvata in the Yakshagana. The Bhagvata of the Yakshagana 
sings, and male chorus is employed in Yakshagana whereas 
Karnad has used male and female chorus. Karnad’s contribution 
is that he introduces a relatively unknown and partly original 
story which a folk form would normally avoid. 

Indian Folk Theatre is therefore reckoned as just not a 
theatre form but is now-a-days a lot more. It unfurls the saga of 
the voyage of Indian drama from the eposes to the modish 
theatre pattern. It is the chronicle of Indian drama where for the 
very first time theatre broke the barrier of orchestra and pits and 
reached the mask in a whole new way through the exotic 
brilliance of music, song and folklores. 

Karnad employs in his plays the techniques of classical 
and folk theatre of India. He makes use of the devices of culture 
to expose its retrogressive values. So he argues, "the energy of 
folk theatre comes from the fact that although it seems to uphold 
traditional values, it also has the means of questioning these 
values, of making them literally stand on their head." (Karnad: 
Naga-Mandala: Back cover). 
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Marriage, family and society are as old as human 
civilization and culture. The Indian society is typically 
traditional in outlook both in its nature and practice. It presents a 
stereotyped image of woman. The classical Hindu wife has to 
adhere to the words and has to play the roles as prescribed in the 
traditional scriptures. Thus, she should be like mother in feeding, 
like earth in pardoning, like minister in advice, like servant in 
action, like Lakshmi: Lord Vishnu's spouse in looks, like 
Rambha the celestial enticer in bed, women of six parts, is truly a 
partner in family duty. In fact, according to Hinduism, a woman 
is said to be complete if she has all the above qualities. However 
one of the ancient treatises of Hindu’s -Manusmiriti ordains the 
place of woman in the Hindu life and culture in the following 
words: “na stri swantantoyan arhati’ and this means that women 
lack freedom to do anything and: 

Day and night, woman must be kept in dependence by 
the males of the family... her father protects her in 
childhood, her husband protects her in youth and her son 
protects her in old age; a woman is never fit for 
independence... even though the husband be destitute of 
virtue and seeks pleasure everywhere, he must be 
worshipped as God. 1 

Although it devalued the position of women in the 
family, society and culture, Indians, the lovers of tradition, keep 
faith in Verna System and continued the practice of old values. 
Women were forced to follow Sita, Draupadi, a symbolic figure 
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exhibit socio-cultural chauvinism of a male dominated society. 
Both have made conscious efforts to bring home the hard truths, 
their problems, dilemmas, nostalgia and aspirations and 
succeeded in creating a reasonably convincing social context 
against the milieu of which their female characters act and react. 
Bapsi Sidhwa’s portrayal of widowhood and Shashi 
Deshpandc’s brilliant grasp of the polities of child marriage in 
Indian society are interesting aspects of this paper with focus on 
how these social evils under the impact of socio-cultural 
chauvinism have affected the psyche of women and redefine the 
role and status of women in the community and society. 

Bapsi Sidhwa does not only romanticize situations and 
characters in her narratives but her novels also provide realistic 
socio-cultural background of her community and are satires on 
society’s behavior towards women. She unveils the hard naked 
reality of tradition bound society which ‘the other sex’ 
experiences, with fine touches of irony and humour. Water-A 
Novel (WAN) is a sad story of young widows and old widows 
who arc deserted by their dear ones to the ashrams to live out 
their rest of lives. Though the novel is located in 1938, nine 
years before India freed itself from the clutches of English and 
colonialism, it is sad to perceive that even in free, modern and 
changed ambience, India could not free herself from the shackles 
of socio-cultural chauvinism and widows are forced to live 
deserted, miserable and pitiable life in Ashrams, where the only 
task is to pray, observe fasts and suppress their desires. They are 
seen being scolded by passers-by who fear being polluted, 
begging for coins, turning to prostitution for livelihood, 
sheepishly visiting a Brahmin priest to learn about their degraded 
incarnation as women. An earlier study, commissioned in 1992 
by the National Commission for Women and conducted by 
Deepali Bhanot, corroborates: 

"the flesh trade flourishes in Vrindavan and Mathura in 
the full knowledge of the police, administration, holy 
men and politicians." Amongst the several widows 
interviewed, Chapla Desi, 27, is quoted as saying, "All 
men lust after our bodies." Baldly stated, but essentially 
what the Adi Parva of the Mahabharata recorded 
centuries ago: "Just as birds flock to a piece of flesh left 
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on the ground, so all men try to seduce a woman whose 
husband is dead." 5 

Bhanot stresses upon the lecherous nature of man and 
they desire to prey on women’s body. This aspect of degraded 
patriarchal nature is protested against and urge for human values 
is espoused. 

And Sidhwa writes: "They had grown as accustomed to begging 
as they had to the grueling hours of singing in temple halls to 
earn a few coins and a fistful of nice. Without these handouts, 
they would starve."(WAN 96) 

Sidhwa vividly portrays the life of widows in ashrams 
and penetrates deep into the psyche of women. She presents a 
series of women though hapless slaves to traditions and customs 
but have strong will and courage to break the cuffs of socio¬ 
cultural chauvinism and breathe life according to the dictates of 
their mind. She beautifully draws the character of Bhagya, 
Chuhiya, Kalyani, Shakuntala, Patiraji (Bua) and Madhumati 
who undergo the cold-blooded treatment of society in varied 
faces. Sidhwa launches a massive attack on the Hindu traditions 
and cultural norms through Bhagya, wife of Bhramin priest 
SomNath. Bhagya is a docile typical Indian wife, submissive to 
the age old tradition and a victim of male chauvinism. When her 
husband relishes the idea of marrying their daughter Chuhiya , 
she is exasperated and being a mother she could not even dream 
of marrying a child to an old fellow, resists the idea .But 
Somnath tries to persuade her by reminding her tradition: 

"You are the wife and daughter of Brahmin priests; 
surely you are aware of our traditions, Outside of 
marriage the wife has no recognized existence in our 
tradition. A woman’s role in life is to get married and 
have sons. That is why she is created to have sons! 
That's all!"(WAN 8-9) 

Poor, passive Bhagya having no option but to be 
submissive goes with the idea of her husband. Sidhwa thus 
reflects male chauvinism in Hiralal’s decision to marry her 
daughter and the status of typical Indian women and the role of a 
wife in a family, who has again and again been reminded of the 
secondary position where she is just a puppet in the hand of the 
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patriarch whose world is confined to the four walls without a 
role in the decision making process. 

Chuhiya represents the height of ugly dominance of 
tradition in the society. Her childhood marriage at the age of six 
years with forty four years old Hiralal speaks volumes about 
Hindu Social customs and traditions. Sidhwa points that a 
marrying a six years’ old child is not only a crime, but also an 
evil practices which must not be practiced. Again, inhuman and 
irrational decision of both of Somnath and Bhagya also points to 
impoverished condition being one of the causes behind such 
practices. 

Hiralal dies when Chuhiya is yet to bloom. Husband’s 
death becomes a permanent source of torture for her because the 
social and cultural norms don’t allow her to marry another man 
as she is not supposed to remarry. Sidhwa points out the 
uncompromising adult world that could not spare a little child 
and says: 

"Abandoning the howling child to her fate, Hira Lai's 
mother, blaming the girl for a karmic debt of past sins 
that had deprived her of her son, truged back stone , 
fixed and grieving, while Chuhiya screamed, 'Baba,don't 
leave me here! Baba, don't leave me!' Somnath stood 
helpless, resigned to his fate and the fate of his daughter. 
Hira Lai's mother pulled the black panels together and 
firmly shut the door of the ashram on his daughter's 
fearful cries and on her life." (WAN 39) 

Her head is shaved and clad in white. White sari now 
becomes her uniform and thus symbolizing her widowed status. 
Sidhwa's matter-of-fact style in describing Chuhiya's treatment 
as she embraced widowhood is devastating: “As the razor 
scraped across her scalp, Chuhiya's teeth were set on edge. 
Somnath noticed her toes curl, almost reflexively, in mute 
protest."(WAN 33-35) Sidhwa drives home the fact that the 
society fails to feel the torturous life of Chuhiya, fails to feel the 
pains and sufferings due to social restrictions and thus subject 
them to unending repression. "With her white sari and bald, 
yellow head, Chuhiya was a very different child from the girl 
who had ridden in the bullock cart."(WAN 44) 
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Lending a touch of humanism, Sidhwa says that like 
Chuhiya, there are many women in the society suffering the 
same agony without being able to voice it. However, women 
always play an extraordinary role in Sidhwa’s novels, and here 
also Chuhiya, like other Sidhwa's protagonists, bore within her 
the seeds of protest, symbolises all the women in the world who 
refuse to be enslaved physically or psychologically, that makes 
them mute, thereby losing their very personality and identity. 
Chuhiya emerges as a ‘new woman’ of Sidhwa trying to stand 
against the male framed cultural norms and traditions. The 
revolutionary aspects in the character of Chuhiya come to light 
when she says: 'Because she's half alive?'/’I don't want to be a 
stupid widow! Fatty!'(WAN 42) 

However Chuhiya is optimistic that this trauma is 
tentative and sooner or later she would reunite with her loved 
ones. Her protest stamps her out as a vibrant new heroine of 
Sidhwa exuding confidence and optimism. The women of the 
ashram are represented as meek lambs that, due to the backward 
nature of Hindu tradition, are forced to lead impoverished, 
secluded and miserable lives. Their heads are shaved to deprive 
them of their womanly charms and to prevent the husband’s soul 
from burning in hell. However, Kalyani, a young beautiful 
widow of nineteen years, is only one with beautiful hair. 

Sidhwa, through Kalyani, highlights the plight of every 
woman for whom her beauty and body becomes a curse. Kalyani 
was forced into prostitution to support the ashram. Meanwhile 
Kalyani falls in love with a lawyer Narayan and when her 
wedding plan breaks to Madhumati, she could not resist the news 
as Kalyani was a source of income to her and the ashram. 
Although she locks her in isolated room, Shakuntala barged into 
Madhumati's room snatched the keys from her, unlocks Kalyani's 
room and sets Kalyani free to marry Narayan. This indomitable 
courage and struggle for survival is the forte of Sidhwa's 
protagonists. It's a quiet an act of rebellion that leaves everyone 
speechless. Kalyani walks out of the house to the small deserted 
temple where Narayan is waiting for her. 

Women, always play an extraordinary role in Sidhwa’s 
novels. When Shakuntala heard Madhumati’s intention to 
maintain steady income of ashram at the cost of Chuhiya’s body, 
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cradling bruised Chuhiyia ran and joined a mob that took her to 
railway station to meet Gandhiji. As the train departs Shakuntala 
runs along the train, asking people to take Chuhiya with them, 
and to put her under the care of Gandhiji. Meanwhile she spots 
Narayan on the train and in a last effort gives Chuhiya to him. 
The train departs leaving teary eyed Shakuntala behind, taking 
Chnyia into a brighter future Life to the widows was nothing but 
living an eternal hell restlessly awaiting death from age of six to 
eighty. However, once again life and hope is affirmed in the 
novel of Sidhwa. Although government, social activist, film 
makers turn a deaf ear to such evils of the society, Sidhwa and 
other feminist writers are spreading the awareness about such 
inhuman practices, laying stress on women education, equality, 
freedom, dignity and widow remarriage but it is disheartening to 
note that such hideous practice is still prevalent in some parts of 
India. 

Shashi Dcshpande, an important reformer and feminist 
falls in line with sidhwa as far as their vision of a pro- 
marginalized society is concerned. Deshpande’s writings are 
rooted in the culture in which she lives, sensitive to the common 
everyday events and experiences reflect the problems and 
concerns of middle class Indian women and portrays the Indian 
Society, full of challenges and unfairness where female is 
considered as ‘inessential’ and ‘other’ both in her parent’s house 
as well as husband’s. Her protagonists reject ritual, customs that 
are part of their society. 

Deshpande portrays a string of women in Roots and 
Shadows (RS) with varied problems they face within the family 
and the society under the dark shadow of socio-cultural 
chauvinism. Like Chuhiya, Akka, a victim of culture and 
traditional orthodox family that the society perpetuated and a 
victim of child marriage and gender oppression, shadowed and 
ruined her childhood. She was married at the age of twelve when 
she was “Small, dainty and really pretty, with a round face, fair 
skin, straight nose and curly hairs” (RS 77) to a thirty plus “tall, 
bulky man with large coarse features.” (RS 77) After six months 
she was sent to her husband’s house. She faced the real trauma 
of her being a girl, had to tolerate the hurting and bestial sexual 
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advances of her husband. As Narmada Atya narrates the pathetic 
tale of Akka: 

But I heard that twice that she tried to run away....A girl 
of thirteen. Her mother-in - law 1 heard wiped her for 
that and locked her up for three days. Starve her as well. 
And then, sent her back to her husband’s room. The 
child, they said, cried and clung to her mother-in - law 
saying, “Lock me up again, and lock me up.” But there 
was no escape from a husband then. I remember her 
telling me before my own marriage was consummated. 
Now your punishment begins, Narmada, you have to pay 
for all those saris and jewels.(RS 70) 

To a child, sex was no less than a punislnnent and she 
could do nothing. She silently tolerated the sexual brutality. 
Akka’s silent toleration of sexual brutality without any voice 
against sexual harassment is not only her story but is a common 
tale in the families supported by societal recognition. She is thus 
a representative of “the brutish treatment of woman especially 
young girls in the name of tradition which compelled a wife to 
please her husband, no matter how brutal he was to her.” 5 
Dcshpande, through her writings and her protagonists held socio¬ 
cultural presumptions responsible for the silent suffering and 
tolerance of woman in the name of tradition. She underlines the 
Indian socio- cultural tradition that denied a woman any right, 
power and authority on her own body and made her a prey of 
married rape. As a married woman, Akka was expected to bear 
children but as she undergoes many miscarriages, her life was 
made miserable by her mother-in-law. More over her husband 
had kept mistresses, thus Deshpande here highlights that the 
society she lived in, permitted man to indulge in extra-marital 
relations but at the same time it’s the woman who has to protect 
socio-cultural traditions. 

Being silent sufferer for years, Akka broke that long silence by 
taking revenge of all the sufferings she had undergone when her 
husband suffered from paralytic attack. She takes her revenge on 
his mistresses and says: 

It was my turn now. I’ve listened to you long enough. 
She came here. Twice she wanted to see you. She cried 
and begged to be allowed to see you just for a short 
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while. I threw her out. You’ll never see her again.(RS 
71) 

Akka, since then learnt the art of domination not only at 
his husbands place but also at her father’s place. She establishes 
a supreme power over her family and emerges as an authoritarian 
woman. Indu, an intelligent and highly sensitive woman, a 
representative of modernity and freedom is in sharp contrast to 
Akka, representative of tradition and authority. Indu is very 
conscious of the inequality which an Indian woman is to 
reconcile with under socio-cultural compulsion. She now 
questions her father’s dumping her after her mother’s death 
under Akka’s and family’s care: 

How else he could have parted me, a fourtccn-day-old 
motherless baby, with the family he hated and despised? 
He had not even come to see me until I was more than a 
year old? But that, perhaps, was because I was a girl. If I 
had been a son....(RS 163) 

Indu, from the very tender age questions her authority, 
resents the prevailing injustice in the society and longs for 
freedom. She says 

As a girl, they had told me I must be obedient and 
unquestioning. As a girl, they had told me I must be 
meek and submissive. Why? I had asked. Because you 
are a female. You must accept everything you must 
accept everything, even defeat, with grace because you 
are a girl they had said. It is the only way, they said, for 
a female to live and survive. And I .... I had watched 
them and found it to be true. There had to be, if not the 
substance, at least the shadow of submission. But still, I 
had laughed at them, and sworn I would never pretend to 
be what I was not. (RS 158) 

She flushes aside all age old beliefs and traditions and 
refuses to be a meek, submissive girl and as such joins a college 
in Bombay, lives in a hostel and takes up a job. Against the 
oppressive hold of her Akka, she marries Jayant, a man from a 
different caste but of her own choice. But after marriage she 
finds Jayant to be the same as any stereotyped Indian male and 
she is physically and spiritually dissatisfied with her husband 
who takes her for granted and expects her to submit. She gets 
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close to her cousin Naren and experiences a sense of freedom in 
his company, his relationship brings a sudden relief to her and 
she unconsciously surrenders to her passions and strives for 
acceptance through extra-marital affair with Naren: 

1 can go back and lie on my bed, I thought, I will be like 
erasing the intervening period and what happened 
between Naren and me. But deliberately went to my bed 
and began folding the covers. I don’t need to erase 
anything I have done, I told myself in a fit of braved (RS 
152) 

What Indu has committed was never to be accepted in a 
traditional society and although Indu has been criticized for her 
bold declaration, Sunita Reddy remarks: “Perhaps, this is 
Despande’s answer to the double standards, practiced by our 
society where only men are allowed to take sexual liberties.” 5 
Padmini, a character through whom Deshpande draws attention 
towards the problem of middle class families in finding suitable 
grooms for their daughters for “ it was marriage that mattered, 
not the man.” (RS 4) It is through Padmini that Deshpande 
depicts the typical problem of Indian families in marrying their 
daughters. The pressure of the society and tradition to get their 
daughter married off is so rigid and the search for the suitable 
groom is so tough that as soon as the parents get a single nod 
from the groom’s side, they settle their marriage without further 
hesitation and deliberations and paying any attention to girl’s 
choice. Indu says: 

A woman’s life, they had told me, contained no choices. 
And all my life, especially in this house, 1 had seen the 
truth of this. The women had no choices but to submit, 

to accept. And I had often wondered.have they been 

born without wills, or have their will atrophied through a 
lifetime of disuse? And yet Mini, who had no choice 
either, had accepted the reality... (RS6) 

Indu impresses upon the readers that her she learnt from 
her relatives and others that a woman must accept whatever her 
husband imposes on her. She does not have a choice. And what 
Mini remark is the real trauma faced by most Indian girls of 
marriageable age: 
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You don’t know what it has been like.watching Kaka 
and Hemant and even Madhav Kaka running around the 
eligible men. And they sending the horoscope and 
having it come back with a message, it doesn’t match? 
And if the horoscope matched there was the meeting to 
be arranged. And mother and Atya slogging in the 
kitchen the whole day. And all those people coming and 
staring and asking all kinds of questions. And if we 
heard they were all old fashioned people, I would dress 
upon an old fashioned manner and they would say, 
“She’s not modern enough.” And if I dressed up well, 
they would say,” She’s too fashionable for us. Or too 

short Or too tall,.And I feeling like as if had 

commited a great crime by being born a gorl. So we 
would have to go through with it all over again. And 
finally everything was fine, there was the dowry.”(RS 
126 ) 

The projection of the women and their world in the 
novels by Sidhwa and Deshpande is authentic and credible. They 
have vibrantly portrayed reality and the real life as lived by these 
women under the socio-cultural norms. However strong the 
patriarchal dominance continues to be the women protagonists 
follow their instincts, impulses, passion and challenges the 
narrow and contracting roles assigned to them by the traditional 
society. They have presented the women, who dare to dream for 
freedom, for independence, who vibrate with the desire to live 
life of their own. Their novels substantiate a genuine concern for 
socio-cultural problems besetting the Indian society. Thus, their 
writings reflects not only the society but also serves as a 
corrective mirror in which members of the society can look at 
themselves and find the need for positive change. Man as an 
individual and as an integral part of society will have to undergo 
major changes to make this world better for this generation and 
the coming generations. “It doesn’t matter who you are, or where 
you came from. The ability to triumph begins with you. 
Always.” -Oprah Winfrey 
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The word ‘culture’ is highly misunderstood. This 
expression includes language, arts, sciences, spirituality, social 
activities etc. The world “culture” is not only limited to the 
above mentioned expressions. Culture for Sociologist refers to 
an appreciation of good literature, music, art and food whereas 
for a biologist, it is likely to be a colony of bacteria or other 
microorganisms growing in a nutrient medium in a laboratory 
petridish. However, for anthropologists and other behavioural 
scientists, culture is the full range of learned human behaviour 
patterns. The term was first used in this way by the pioneer 
English Anthropologist Edward B. Tylor in his book, Primitive 
Culture, published in 1871. 

Culture is essentially dynamic in nature. It is the product 
of human intervention in the natural world. Language, social 
structures and economy play a major role in the growth of 
culture in a nation. Cultures arc complexes of learned human 
behaviour patterns and perceptions, societies arc groups of 
interacting organisms while human societies and cultures are 
inextricably connected because culture is created and transmitted 
to others in a society. Society, culture and language are 
inextricably interwoven as they go on evolving and influencing 
each other. This paper intends to explore this interrelatedness of 
society, culture and language in Raja Rao’s The Serpent and the 
Rope , Mulk Raj Anand’s Untouchable and R.K. Narayan’s The 
Guide. 

Of all the Indian writers of fiction in English it is Raja 
Rao’s work which both in content and form perhaps can be said 
to be the most Indian, though he has not hesitated to draw his 
ideas freely from the west and its classic example is The Serpent 
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and the Rope which portrays the encounter between East and 
West on the intimate plane of sex, love and marriage. The fiction 
of Raja Rao has successfully added an epic breadth of vision, a 
metaphysical rigour and depth of thought to Indian English 
Literature. Raja Rao realized that the “Indianness” of his writing 
should make for not only a typically Indian content but a 
characteristically Indian form as well. He is of the opinion that 
the Indian novel can only be epic in form and metaphysical in 
nature and that it can only have story within story in order to 
show that all stories are only parables. 

The recurring theme of interracial and intercultural 
relationships in Indo- English literature is explored in Raja Rao’s 
novel with a set of variables not used elsewhere. Ramaswamy, a 
Brahmin from South India, goes to France for research on the 
Indian origin of the Albigensian heresy. He meets Madeleine at 
the University of Caen. The two falls in love and they marry. 
Their first son Krishna dies of bronchopneumonia within a year 
of his birth. The second one also dies, immediately after birth. 
During his two visits to India in the meantime, Rama’s love of 
his native land, people and culture emerges most vigorously. 
Puritan love develops between him and Savitri, a girl from an 
Indian royal family. On Madeleine’s side, her interest in 
Buddhism grows so intense that she begins to live in seclusion, 
doing yogic exercises, praying and fasting. Though their love for 
each other remains in a way undiminished, they are practically 
separated, and they finally dissolve their marriage through a 
legal divorce. 

The Serpent and the Rope elucidates how the very 
structure of the novel owes its indebtedness to the ‘Indian 
Purana’. It is an intellectual feast of Indian philosophy and 
religion. The wisdom of the Indian scriptures - the Vedas, the 
Upanishads and the Gita- has been summed up and presented in 
the pages of the novel. Similar linguistic devices are used by the 
two other members of the trio. Dr. Anand, well known for his 
‘Pidgin English’ uses a large number of words of Indian origin, 
especially from Punjabi in his writings. The cultural structures 
manifested in the social relationships also reflect a similar trend. 
He assigned heroic role to the social marginal like untouchables 
and coolies. 
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The novel Untouchable through the depiction of the 
events of a single day in the life of a low - caste boy Bakha; 
expreses the sighs, moans, heart aches and silent passions of the 
people who are forbidden to rise up and express themselves. 
Lakha- the jemadar of sweepers of Bulandshahr town and 
cantonment is Bakha’s father. Bakha is an innocent and sensible 
boy of eighteen. He is awakened with an abuse from Lakha early 
in the morning. With the rising of the sun, humiliating words and 
lots of abuses are showered on him. And from the blanket his 
strong body rises for the first job of the day of cleaning 
cantonment latrines. He returns with a promise for a hockey - 
stick from Havildar Charat Singh. On returning he wants to have 
tea but there is no water in his muddy walled hut. The outcastes 
are not allowed to fetch water from the well lest they should 
pollute the water from inside. Sohini his sister, like other 
outcastes waits for the mercy of any high caste taking pity on her 
and providing her with the much needed water. Partly for the 
care of his constipation and partly for the mean interest in 
Sohini’s beauty, Pandit Kalinath fetches water only for her, 
leaving aside the demand of water made by the waiting outcastes 
around her. 

But before Bakha’s taste of tea could be relished by him, 
he has to go to sweep the temple - courtyard. In bazaar he 
purchases Jalebis from his baksheesh money. While enjoying 
them, he happens to touch Lalla - a high caste, forgetting to 
announce his coming as, “posh posh sweeper coming.”(UT 124) 
As a result abuses are heaped on him like “son of a bitch”, 
“offspring of a pig”, “the son of a dog”, “confirmed rogue” etc. 
This almost paralyses Bakha’s senses. He further suffers 
humiliation when Pandit Kalinath tries to molest Sohini, and he 
curiously climbs the steps of the temple. But again, he fails to 
surpass the caste barrier. He is relieved of his self- realization 
when he meets his friends and plays a hockey - match. But his 
happiness is short lived. He is abused by a high caste mother for 
defiling her son and her house, instead of getting thanks for 
saving her child. 

Towards the end, he is consoled by three possible 
solutions. First, the conversion to Christianity which he finds 
himself unable to comprehend second, as Mahatma in his speech 
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states that the Untouchables may be considered as Harijans, the 
purifiers of Hindu society (as God being purifier of mankind). 
And the last is, poet Iqbal’s proposal for accepting modern flush 
system though Bakha is not in a position to implement any of the 
solution, yet he feels relieved and returns home very light. 
Bakha’s character is symbolic. Anand through the stream of 
consciousness technique presents various shades of Bakha’s 
inner self. Bakha stands above others by turning his dirty job into 
dexterous art. Though he does a “dirty” work, he remains clean. 
Anand tells: “Bakha had principles, with him duty came 
first. ”(UT 40) 

When we talk about the cultural traditions of India, it 
reflects the deep — seated ideas - political, economic, cultural 
and spiritual - that constitute the mind of India. Untouchable 
mirrors the crude realistic picture of the social outcastes who do 
not harm anyone but because their birth in a particular caste, are 
themselves harmed and exploited. As Prof. K.R. Srinivas Iyengar 
sums up the novel: 

Untouchable strikes us as the picture of the place of a 
society, and the certain persons not easily to be 
forgotten; a picture that is also an indictment of the evils 
of a decadent and perverted orthodoxy. As a novelist 
addressing himself to the task of exposing certain evils, 
Anand has been as effective as Dickens himself. 
(Iyengar 330) 

R.K. Narayan, preferred natural realism to critical 
realism through interplay of myth and subtle irony indicating life 
as ‘Leela ’, ever evolving play, in continuum. Malgudi metaphor 
forms the background of R.K. Narayan’s novels, making them 
known as ‘Malgudi novels’ just as Wessex metaphor in Thomas 
Hardy’s novels. 

The distinction of The Guide among Narayan’s novels is 
its embodiment of both the forms of affirmation- self recovery 
and self-transcendence - in a single fictional movement. The 
Guide is the story of Raju, a young man who recovers himself 
from the pursuit of sensual pleasure and earthly goods and 
achieves transcendence through an act of the will and brings 
about an integration of his developed personality. Raju’s life is 
shaped by two characters- Rosie and Velan who are conceived as 
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contrasted symbols. Rosie’s background is mysterious. She 
belongs to a devdasi family but has broken away from her 
traditional role. She is highly educated and is married to a man 
whom Raju calls Marco. Marco is essentially a wanderer and 
goes wherever his researches into history of art and architecture 
take him. Rosie’s values are individualistic and romantic. Her 
obsession with dancing, a profession strictly forbidden to her by 
the terms of her marriage, makes her vulnerable to Raju and she 
is involved in an adulterous relationship with him. Rosie uproots 
Raju from his family and leads him to delusion and suffering, but 
Velan with his unquestioning faith and devotion invokes 
Divinity into Raju and becomes an instrument of his self¬ 
transcendence. It is through the agency of Velan that Raju is 
restored to his cultural sources and is redeemed. C. D. 
Narasimhaiah, for instance, considers Raju a transformed man in 
the end, someone who has attained authentic sainthood: “with 
all his limitations Raju’s is a rich and complex life—achieving 
integration at last” (Narsimhaiah 186). In contrast, G. S. 
Balarama Gupta believes that Raju is a “selfish swindler, an 
adroit actor, and a perfidious megalomaniac” (Gupta 135). 

Language itself is a reflection of social hierarchy. The 
diction, syntax and tone form the stylistic features of the 
language use in a particular social category. The writers of Indian 
English fiction have consciously resorted to the use of a specific 
language form in the context of a category of characters. While 
examining the three authors in this study such trends can be 
identified. The Serpent and the Rope is a rcassertion of the Hindu 
view of life. Rama’s father advised him that, “India should be 
made more real to the Wcst.”(TSAR 17) The novel narrates the 
concept of Indian identity and a spiritual history of the hero- 
narrator. The novel begins with Ramaswamy’s assertion “I was 
bom a Brahmin- that is, devoted to Truth and all that.”(TSAR 5) 
He is proud of his ‘gotra’, his genealogy traceable to the 
distinguished scholar Yognyawalkya. He has strong regards for 
the Rig Vedic dictum - Ekam sat vipraah Bahuda vadanti (Truth 
is one; the wise call it by many names). 

Raja Rao changes the syntax of the English language. 
The style of aphorism, paradoxes, parables and digressions, 
coupled with its sublimity and high seriousness of conversational 
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topics and the rhythm of Sanskrit, make The Serpent and the 
Rope sound like an Upnishad. The novel is rich in brief 
epigrammatic sayings. A few examples are cited below: 

“And the paradox is the fever.”(TSAR 363) 

“To disobey dharma is to give pain.”(TSAR 363) 

“Light alone is the Supreme Brahma.” (TSAR 293) 

There are references to the parables of Durvasa, Radha 
Krishna, and so on. These parabolic stories enhance the epical 
dimension of the novel. The style of The Serpent and the Rope 
manifests cultural and linguistic crossover. The author makes use 
of a large number of unglossed Indian words and expressions for 
example ‘bhang’, ‘kumkum’ (TSAR 25), ‘bramhachari’ (TSAR 
382), ‘jaltarang’ (TSAR 179), in order to create the Indian socio 
- cultural ethos appropriate to the context. Untouchable, 
primarily a social novel, depicts the status/class differences of 
the characters in the novels. Tags like ‘Huzoor’ and ‘Sahib’ are 
frequently used in the novel to depict the status/class difference. 
Baklia asks Colonel Hutchinson, “who is Yussuh Messih, really, 
Sahib?”(UT 140) Bakha addresses Colonel, the Christian 
Missionary as ‘Huzoor’. “Huzoor, he is well.”(UT 139) 

In Indian context people in socio - economically lower 
stratum for those who are in upper class use ‘sarkar’. Lakha calls 
‘Hakim’ Bhagwan Das ‘Sarkar’.(UT 92) In the past the Kings 
were addressed as ‘Maharaj or Maharaja’, but Indians in the 
contemporary period use this term for the Saints or Brahmins. 
Most interestingly Indians in their social discourse use this 
address term of ‘Maharaja or Maharaj’ even for the doctors and 
the Hakims. In Untouchable, Lakha remembers an incident 
involving Bakha’s illness. Lakha had no options but to get some 
medicine from Hakim Bhagwan Das. He fell at Hakim’s feet and 
in turn was abused for violating class distinction. In reply, Lakha 
said: “Maharaj, I forgot your shoe on my head. Iam not in any 
senses, Maharaj, you are my father - mother. I can’t compensate 
for the medicines....”(UT 92) 

The expression ‘brother-in-law’ means differently in 
Indian context. It is used as an abuse which is vividly 
exemplified in Untouchable. The boys in Untouchable address 
each other through this derogatory word brother-in-law. Chota, 
Bakha’s intimate friend after hearing all about Sohini and the 
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Priest, consoles Bakha, “forget all about it. We will go and play 
hockey. Let that brother-in-law of a priest come down our street, 
and we will teach him a lesson of his life.”(UT 109) The Guide a 
distinctive conversational type is the preponderance of wh 
questions. Different types of wh - questions are used in the 
novel: 

‘You can spare a little time, I suppose?’ (Guide, 178) 

‘An empty vessel makes much noise?’ (Guide, 236) 

There are several references to Tamil language in the 
novel; Raju journeys down the memory lane: 

He taught me the Tamil alphabet. He wrote the first two 
letters on each side of my slate at a time. 1 had to go over 
the contours of the letters with my pencil endlessly until 
they became bloated and distorted beyond recognition. 
(Guide, 12) 

When Raju introduces Rosie to his mother his mother 
asks, ‘Don’t you understand Tamil? '(Guide, 141) Rosie replies, 
‘yes. Its what we speak at home.’(Guide, 142) Rosie uses Tamil 
for informal relationships. On the contrary, English is used for 
the formal relationships. This reflects the bilingualism of the 
educated Indians. R.K.Narayan in his The Guide has very 
skilfully used the language of the natives. But he has very 
skilfully used the italicized form for the borrowed words to alert 
his readers that there are non- English words for example ‘ghee’ 
(Guide, 234), ‘dhoti’ (Guide, 65), ‘Maharaja’ (Guide, 8), ‘pundit’ 
(Guide, 123), ‘sadhu’ (Guide, 111). 

The original meaning of the word ‘Maharaja’ means the 
‘the king of kings’ in English who leads a very pompous and 
aristocratic life. Raju has been addressed as ‘maharaja’ at the 
beginning of the novel: ‘you look like a maharaja now .'(Guide, 
8) The three novels as examined earlier depict the linguistic, 
social and cultural structures reflected through character, plot and 
diction. Consciously or unconsciously, all the three authors 
indicate a kind of hierarchy that existed in Indian society which 
they tried to represent. The characters speak a language which 
suits their social class and also in away delimits the scope of 
author’s experimentation with their caricature. The culture, in a 
very broad sense, is identified as Indian. But the three novels 
exhibit a diversity which characterises it. Untouchable is steeped 
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in Punjabi culture while Raja Rao’s The Serpent and the Rope 
represents an East - West cultural correspondence and conflict. 
Narayan’s The Guide is a world of its own with certain Pan - 
Indian characteristics. To sum up, the three novels provide an 
interesting thesis that the Indian novel in English does have some 
common features in its structure. The paper leaves ample scope 
of exploration on the similar lines. 
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INTUITION AS THE BASIS OF ALL THE ARTS 


Shubhra Dubey 

31, Pawan Vihar Colony, 
New Rajendra Nagar, Raipur, 


When wc ponder over such questions like what is Art? 
How to become a good Artist? Or why some men from the same 
school of art can produce such enchanting images and some of 
them can not? Is it about the technique and tools of making a 
good work of art only? Or something else contributes in making 
a good work of art? We seldom think of intuition as a 
contributing factor in the production of art. I have been working 
on the interrelationship of Arts for last sixteen years or so, during 
the course of my research I have been evaluating the theories of 
Critics like Jung Herbert Read and others. To me the famous 
philosopher Croce’s theory that ‘art is perfectly defined when 
simply defined as intuition’ seems to be much more illuminating 
and so I have come to the conclusion that intuition is the basis of 
all the arts. Intuition is defined generally as the ability to have a 
quick insight within, without reasoning or rational thinking. 
Intuition comes from the Latin word ‘intueri’ which is translated 
as ‘to look inside’ or ‘to contemplate’. Herbert Read (1893- 
1968) refers to it as ‘poetic intuition’ or the ‘wordless musical 
stir’. According to Gary Zukav, "Intuition is perception beyond 
the physical senses that is meant to assist you. It is that sensory 
system which operates without data from the five 
senses."Intuition is a guiding force that works within us without 
any assistance from the five senses and so it is also called the 
sixth sense. Art is also called the language of intuition. Famous 
art critic and poet Herbert Read goes on to say that the 
immediate appeal of a work of art is not to conscious perception 
at all, but to intuitive apprehension. And ‘a work of art is not 
present in thought, but in feeling. 

In order to trace the origin of a work of art one must 
evaluate the process that an Artist’s mind goes through. Poets, 
Painters, Sculptures, Dancers they all go through the process 
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called intuition before creation of a work of art. Intuition comes 
as a vague or abstract image in the mind of an artist and the form 
of a work of art is the shape that it has taken. The ability to 
transform intuition in to a work of art involves the process called 
Education. An artist is educated to transform the image or 
symbol received through intuition in to a work of art. ’Herbert 
Read defines four mental processes that correspond to the 
aesthetic education, namely 1.sensation, 2.intuition, 3.feeling and 
4.thought. Education can provide tools and technique of making 
a good work of art. And whether a school of art can teach to 
distill through intuitive images can again be a question of debate. 
And Why Artist alone all the human beings are able to receive 
intuition. According to Read our “senses are so universal, so 
open to all kinds of impressions and so interwoven one with 
another just because the mind is like an automatic telephone 
exchange with senses ringing up every second and asking to be 
connected in every direction. “Jung could distinguish four basic 
functions of mind two rational and two irrational -viz. thinking 

and feeling, sensation and intuition.he points to the fact that 

this conception had shaped itself out of many years’ experience’. 
According to Jung “Intuition is that psychological function 
which transmits perception in an unconscious way. Everything 
whether outer or inner objects or their associations can be the 
object of this perception. Intuition has this peculiar quality: it is 
neither sensation, nor feeling, nor intellectual conclusion, 
although it may appear in any of these forms. Through intuition 
anyone content is presented as a complete whole, without our 
being able to explain or discover in what way this content has 
been arrived at. Intuition is a kind of instinctive apprehension, 
irrespective of the nature of its contents.” All the human beings 
are capable of receiving intuition but only the Artists are able to 
transform the intuition or the vague image received by the mind 
in to a work of Art. The poet gives it suitable words to make it a 
poem and a painter gives lines and colours to make it a painting, 
the sculptor shapes it in to a sculpture. Often the artist himself is 
not aware of the process that his mind goes through before 
producing a work of art. Artist as a creator is a lonely figure. 
Max Beckmann (1884-1950) the great independent among 
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German expressionist talks of the haunting world of the images 
in the following words: 

Often, very often I am alone :My studio in Amsterdam, 
an enormous old tobacco storeroom, is again filled in my 
imagination with figures from the old days and from the 
new, like an ocean moved by storm and sun and always 
present in my thoughts. 

Then shapes become beings and seem comprehensible to 
me in the great void and uncertainty of the space which I 

call God.Of the same substance are the streets 

with their men, women and children; great ladies and 
whores ;servant girls and duchess .1 seem to meet them, 
like doubly significant dreams...... 

In order to trace the whole process of creation we shell 
proceed further in the realm of psychology. Intuition is the 
congenital skill belonging to the inner recesses of human mind. 
It is present within us all the time. Carl Jung describes intuition 

as perception via unconscious.in his Psychological Types he 

says that the person in whom intuition was dominant or the 
‘Intuitive Type’ acted not on the basis of rational judgment but 
on the sheer intensity of perception made from the images of 
unconscious mind. His introverted intuitive types were like 
mystics, prophets or cranks, struggling with a tension between 
protecting their visions from influence by others and making 
their ideas comprehensible and reasonably persuasive to others-a 
necessity for those visions to bear real fruit. As we all know 
human mind is constantly at work and it receives all sorts of 
intuitions or images but the men who are able to filter through 
these images with the help of their aesthetic sensibility are called 
Artists. 

To receive intuition could be an activity of the 
unconscious mind but to give it the form of a work of art is not 
the activity of an unconscious mind. One needs to be in the 
conscious control of his senses while making a painting or 
writing a poetry or performing a dance. I would like to Quote 
Tolstoy’s famous definition on the process of art where he names 
intuition as the feeling ‘one has experienced’; 

‘To evoke in oneself a feeling one has experienced, and 
having evoked it in oneself, then by means of 
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movement, lines, colours, sounds, or forms expressed in 
words so to transmit that feeling that others experience 
the same feelings—this is the activity of art....Art is a 
human activity consisting in this, that one man 
consciously, by means of certain external signs, hands 
on to others feelings he has lived through, and that 
others are infected by these feelings and also experience 
them. ’ 

‘This theory even in the very way it is expressed, is very 
near to Wordsworth’s theory of poetry, which says that 
poetry ‘takes its origin from emotion recollected in 
tranquility....the emotion is contemplated till by a 
species of reaction the tranquility gradually disappears, 
and an emotion, kindred to that which was before the 
subject of contemplation, is gradually produced and does 
itself actually exist in the mind.’ 

I believe that when Wordsworth (1770-1850) talked of 
images seen in the ‘mind’s eye ’it was intuition that enabled him 
to see these images. Wordsworth’s distinction is the centrality 
and traditional validity of his philosophical faith. He was a 
philosophical poet, and not a poetic philosopher. This implies 
that his faith was based on intuitions rather than on process of 
reasoning .No doubt he received some guidance from Coleridge: 
Coleridge may have defined for him the philosophical problem. 
But the solution came in such flashes as that which fell upon his 
vision when he reached the crest of snowdom ,and saw that 
‘universal spectacle’, ‘shaped’ for his ‘admiration’ and delight’. 
And we as readers go to Wordsworth’s poetry for something 
more human than beauty. We go to Wordsworth.... “For that, 
which moves with light 
and life informed,/Actual, 
divine and true.” 

When towards the 
end of 1930s Auden 
(1907-1973) and his 
friends talked of images 
they were certainly 
receiving these images 
through intuition. And the 
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three great influences behind the movement called ‘The New 
Apocalpsc’ namely Herbert Read, George Barker and Dylan 
Thomas were in their own way giving form to images received 
through intuition. The famous Poet and critic Herbert Read goes 
on to say that ‘poem comes to him as intuition and he cannot 
improve upon it by one line’. An incident which proved to be the 
turning point in Rembrandt's life will serve as a typical 
illustration to prove his point. There had grown up in Holland at 
that time a custom of commissioning group portraits just as we 
still commission group-photographs of football teams and 
wedding partics-and Rembrandt (1606-1669) was not above 
undertaking such a commission. In 1642 he agreed to paint a 
group portrait of a body of special constables under the 
leadership of a certain captain Franz Banning Cock, for which he 
was to be paid l,6oo gulden, each member of the corps 
contributing an equal share to this total sum. Rembrandt has 
reached full command of his technique and invention, and in due 
course produced the painting we know as the ‘Night Watch’. But 
this was very different from the conventional group portraits to 
which his patrons were accustomed, and which they might 
reasonably expect Rembrandt to paint. For in the past he had 
supplied the standard article to complete satisfaction, he had 
painted for example, in ‘The Anatomy Lesson of Professor 
Tulip’, a work of ten years earlier -a group portrait in which 
each member of the group was painted with equal care and on 
the same relative scale. But the result, for Rembrandt, had been 
dull and uninspired. Now under the stress of his inspiration, he 
made a composition which is all liveliness and variety, an active 
play of light and shade of animated mass and riotous colour. As 
a composition it is a triumph of the painter’s art. But though 
captain Cock and his chief lieutenant arc sufficiently in the lime 
light, the fifteen other officers who had paid their share of the 
cost were not slow to point out that their countenances had been 
obscured, their dignity destroyed, their very bodies cut in half to 
satisfy the exigencies of the artist’s composition. And there was 
no hesitation about the verdict. Rembrandt was dismissed as a 
bad bungler and from that moment his fame as a painter 
declined. Let us see the paintings: 

The Anatomy Lesson of Professor Tulip by Rembrandt 
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Rembrandt 

In the first illustration wc 
see the painting called 
‘Anatomy Lesson of 
Professor Tulip’. 

Rembrandt was not 
commissioned to make 
this painting he was 
inspired by his intuition to 
make it. Whereas the 
second painting called 
‘The Night Watch’ was made on demand. The point that I have 
tried to prove here is that intuitive inspiration is a very important 
factor in producing a good work of art perhaps more important 
than the knowledge of tools and technique or Artist’s fame. And 


an Artist can never force himself to receive intuition neither can 


he produce a work of art under compulsion. 
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The European Concept of Aesthetic Literature: 

Aestheticism was an art movement of 19 ,h century which had its 
headquarters in Europe. The British Decadents were deeply 
influenced by Walter Pater who published his essay in the 
year 1867-68 in which he stated that “life had to be lived 
intensely with an ideal of beauty”. Young writers of 19* 
century were great followers of Aestheticism. Writers of the 
Decadent movement used the slogan “art for arts sake” to 
suggest the thought that there was no real connection 
between art and morality. This school rejected the utilitarian 
concept of art and believed that art did not have any 
didactic purpose; it only needs to be beautiful, provide 
sensuous pleasure rather than conveying a moral concept 
Indian Aestheticsand the Concept of Natyashastra 
Kapil Vatsyayan observes “Classical Indian architecture, 
sculpture, poetry, literature, music and dancing evolved their 
own rules and conditioned their respective media but they 
shared with one another not only the underlying spiritual 
beliefs of Indian religious philosophic mind, but also the 
procedure by which the relationships of the symbol and the 
spiritual states were worked out in detail”. 

Indian Aesthetics strongly believes in “Satyam Shivam 
Sundaram” i.e Sat the one that is true, Shiva the one that is 
good and Sundaram the one that is beautiful. Natyashastra 
holds its crucial place in Indian aesthetics. Natyashastra means 
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the science of drama is a work of genius attributed to Bharata 
muni which discusses the dramatic theories and certain 
fundamentals of special concern to the Indian Drama, 
literature and performing arts. The sixth and seventh chapter 
of Natyashastra discusses about the concept of Rasa and 
Bhavas which are the two fundamentals of special concern 
to Indian performing arts. Rasas refer to the “essence or 
emotional flavours crafted into the work by the writer and 
strongly relished by “a sensitive spectator” sahirdaya. 
Bhavas refer to the different states of mind. There have been 
eight rasas enunciated by Bharata muni in Natyashastra which 
are: 


Shringar 

(love, attraction) 

colour 

green 

Hasyam 

(laughter, mirth) 

colour 

white 

Raudra 

(fury) 

colour 

red 

Karunya 

(pity, compassion) 

colour 

grey 

Bibhatsa 

(disgust, aversion) 

colour 

blue 

Bhayanakam 

(horror) 

colour 

black 

Vira 

(heroic deed) 

colour yellow 

Adbhutam 

(wonder) 

colour 

yellow 

Santam 

(peace, tranquility) 

colour 

blue 

Vatsalya 

(parental love) 



Bhakti 

(spiritual devotion) 




There have been eight bhavas including Rati (love), Hasya 
(mirth), Soka (sorrow), Krodha (anger), Utsaha (energy), Bhaya 
(terror), Jugupsa (disgust), and Vismaya (astonishment). 
Intermingling of European and Indian aesthetics in depicting 
clouds in Meghdootam and Clouds 

Meghdootam is one of the masterpieces of Sanskrit 
literature which owes its subsistence to Mahakavi Kalidasa an 
eminent figure of Sanskrit literature. He was the famous poet and 
playwright of the Gupta age with his extraordinary talent 
exhibited in composing poetries and dramatic plot sense he 
bagged the Title of Kavikul guru, Kavi shiromani and 
Vagdevatavatar. Kalidasa’s Meghdootam depicts the cloud 
to play the role of a messenger for a grief stricken lovers 
heart , the Yaksha who was once serving Kuber who 
according to the Indian mythology is regarded as the lord 
of money and material. On account of his insincerity 
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towards his duties the Yaksha was exiled by Lord Kuber 
for period of one year in which he was to stay aloof 
from his dear ones includind his beloved. The concept of 
Kalidas to provide life and form to the inanimate objects as 
cloud here supports the philosophy which says that a love 
smitten heart in the moments of longevity and isolation 
looks for support not only from the animate but from the 
inanimate as well. It can be in other sense regarded as an 
attempt to console oneself by forgetting the difference 
between the animate and inanimate. 

What possible connection can there be between a 
cloud which consists of smoke Light, water and 
wind and messages which can be carried by 
creatures endowed with sound organs of sense. 
Unmindful of this through eagerness the Yaksha 
requested the cloud; for love smitten persons are 
naturally incapable of distinguishing between animate 
and inanimate things. [ Meghdootam ] 

According to the doctrine of Indian philosophy 
human beings are a part of the Nature. They are similar to 
the other creatures with only difference that he has 
imaginative brain. The jada (non-living) and the chctan 
(living) are the two parts of a whole. In the process the 
Jada becomes chetan and the chetan becomes jada for 
instance food is jada but it attains the status of chetan as a 
transformation of human body and its organs. So 
philosophically there is no difference the dead and alive 
except the absence of knowledge. They are interconvertible, 
which becomes the reason for worshipping food in Indian 
culture, distributing it to everyone including animals birds 
etc.. This theory emphasizes the fact that jada and chetan 
both are integral parts of each Other. When the Yaksha 
makes a plea before the cloud he says that “What Possible 
connection can there be between a cloud which consists of 
smoke, light, Water and wind and messages which can be 
carried by creatures endowed with Sound organs of sense” 
establishes a relationship between the jada and the Chetan. 
It is very true that a love smitten heart is incapable of 
distinguishing between the animate and the inanimate and 
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unknowingly couples the jada and the chetan at the same 
time establishing a relation between the two. Similar concept 
has been visualized by P.B Shelley in “Clouds” P.B. Shelly is 
considered to be one of the greatest poets of the Romantic era. 
Although he did not live for long still within the short span of his 
life he created immortal poems still revered by the critics and 
lovers of poetry. Being influenced by the Romantic principles he 
also believed in the Holy Principle which identified nature as a 
universal soul fragmenting itself into various elements of nature. 
In every material object he perceived a halo spirit. He called this 
the life force of love. This poem bears the signature of Shelly. 
Here he mixes science with art matter with spirit, mankind with 
nature and divinity and knowledge with inspiration. [Clouds 
Wikipedia] 

Shelley embodies the cloud as a human form 
narrating the story of its birth, end and rebirth reflecting 
the concept of immortality thus 

I am the daughter of Earth and water 

And nursling of the sky I pass through the pores of 

the oceans and the shores 

For I change but I cannot die” 

“I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, and out of 
caverns of rain, like a child from the womb, like a 
ghost from the tomb, I arise and un build it again” 
The concept of clouds immortality here beautifully 
reflects the doctrine of Shrimad bhagwatgita in which lord 
Krishna preaches the concept of a human soul and its 
immortality and says the the soul remains immortal, it never 
dies but only changes its form thus “The soul never takes 

birth and never dies.at any time nor does it come into 

the being again when the body is created. The soul is birth 
less, eternal, imperishable and timeless and is never 
destroyed. Just as a man gives up old worn out garment 
and accepts the new apparel in the same way embodied 
soul gives up old and worn out bodies and verily accepts 
new bodies.” [Gita, chapter 2, verses 14-18] 

Though the European concept of aestheticism 
emphasizes pure enjoyment of aesthetic ecstasy but clings to 
philosophy and spiritualism at the same time which 
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emphasizes that aestheticism cannot remain indifferent to 
spiritualism. The unification of spiritual and aesthetic 
elements in Meghdootam and Clouds provides a unique 
permanency and transcendence to the abstract human 
thoughts narrated in these two poetic lyrical works. 

The Stray Nature of the Cloud: 

It is the stray nature of the cloud which reflects its 
short lived beauty and aesthetics. The tendency of a cloud 
never to retain any one form as usual, its tendency to get 
carried away by the wind in the direction it goes has been 
solely realized by Kalidas in the Indian context and P.B 
Shelley in the western context of clouds personification and 
its imagery. In Meghdootam understanding the stray 
wanderings of a cloud the poet takes significant measures 
to direct it towards Alkapuri where the Yaksha’s beloved 
resides. Kalidasa meticulously paves the path of the cloud 
by giving various geographical references, of people, their 
places, lifestyles, dressing styles, delicacies to be enjoyed 
and even the basic nature and landmarks so that the cloud 
as per its nature should not move astray but go straightly 
to the guided direction to convey the message of a love 
smitten heart. “A favourable wind drives thee in a very 
gentle and suitable manner; this proud chataka bird sings 
sweetly on thy left : the female cranes , arranged in rows 
from their expectation of the pleasure of conception, will , 
assuredly attend upon thee, who art fine looking in the sky” 
expresses the remote relationship of chataka birds with the 
first rain showers as well as the reflection of rainy season 
as the gestation period of the cranes gives a biological 
reference. Shelley in Clouds unfurls the stray tendency of 
clouds thus: “Over earth and Ocean, with gentle motion, This 
pilot is guiding me, Lured by the love of the genii that 
move in the depth of the purple sea; Over the rills, and 
the crags, and the hills, over the lakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream” 

The close association of the clouds and lightening 
has been beautifully acknowledged in the Indian as well as 
the western context. Kalidasa has acknowledged this 
relationship and regarded it something similar to the 
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Meghdootam are earthly and on the other hand Shelley’s 
explorations in Clouds are heavenly. His descriptions are 
heavenly including sun, moon, stars in the cloud’s vicinity. 
However the concept of peace and tranquility look for 
mountains which behave as the resting spot for the cloud “I 
sift the snow on the mountains below, And their great 
pines groan aghast, And all the night ‘tis my pillow white,” 
[ clouds, P.B Shelley] 

Similarly in Meghdootam, Kalidasa suggests the 
cloud messenger to rest a while on the mountain “The 
mountain Amrakuta will cheerfully bear thee on its head 
when thou art fatigued by the journey, because thou hast 
extinguished the wild fire with shower” [Meghdootam, 
Kalidasa] 

Conclusion: The explorations of the genius of Mahakavi 
Kalidasa and P.B Shelley leads to the understanding and 
depiction of inanimate objects of the nature and the clouds 
to develop a broader view of Nature being the most 
powerful and most humble entity at the same time. Nature 
is the divine preacher. 
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Hardy’s philosophy of life is scattered in the events, characters, 
situations and the atmospheric colors of his fourteen novels. It is 
difficult to consolidate them from the point of view of the rasa- 
theory; still the essence of his philosophy can be squeezed from 
them. 

I 

Value of Rasa-Experience 

The higher experience of a work of art is generally 
called Rasa, which means a ‘taste’ or ‘Savour’ of the emotive 
projections. It may be sweetness or bitterness depending upon 
the context and if its meaning is metaphorically extended, it may 
denote a transcendent and sublime experience. In the case of a 
taste like sweetness, it cannot be known except by a direct 
apprehension of it. It’s working may by explained as under: 

This experience, in addition to having its own affective 
tone or feeling of pleasure, pleasure, which is common to all 
aesthetic appreciation, is, as we know, predominantly motional, 
and it is the latter feature, viz., the predominance of the 
emotional quality, that distinguishes it from the experience 
derivable from the other type of poetry, dealing with a subject 
like natural scenery. It naturally differs according to the specific 
kind of emotion portrayed, love pathos, fear wonder and the like, 
and on the basis or this internal difference, Rasa experience is 
divided into eight or nine kinds [Coomarswamy 38] 1. 

Rasa-experience needs the fusion of the subjective and 
objective accompaniment. It is a reconstruction of ideas in terms 
of event, situation and characters. The novelist’s love of ideas 
becomes intensive as he begins to transmute them. It 
[ranasubhava] is possible by the processes of emotional 
attunement [hrdayasamvad] and absorption tamnayibhavana. The 
aim of a work of art, irrespective of it’s from, is not only to 
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discover the nature of reality but also to enable us to attain the 
highest experience of life. Rasa-experience in a novel makes the 
reader feel pure and untainted joy, which ultimately ennobles 
him in a way no ideology can thing of. It is through the rasa that 
the fusion of art and morality become possible. The artist as the 
imager of reality is successful when he achieves a balance 
between what he things and how he visualizes it in his art: 

The procedure on the part of the imager ... implies a real 
understanding of the psychology of aesthetic intuition. 
To generalize, whatever object may be the artist’s 
chosen or appointed theme becomes for the time being 
the single subject of his attention and devotion; and only 
when the theme has thus become for him an immediate 
experience, can it be stated authoritatively from 
knowledge [Coomarswamy, Transformation , 7]2. 

The imager_rcligiously sticks to his innate sense of 
pramana [evidence]. All Indian theories of knowledge regard as 
the as the source of truth, not the empirical perception of objects 
[pratyaksa] but a pattern of inward experience [antarjneyarupa]. 
This pattern is the cause of knowledge. Pramana allows the 
discipline of philosophy, morality and art to meet and be 
integrated: “pramana means in philosophy the norm of property 
directed thought; in ethics the norm of property directed action, 
in art the norm of properly conceived design, practically the 
recta ratio factibilium of St Thomas” [Coomarswamy, 
Transformation, 17], 

II 

Affinities between Indian and Western Aesthetics 

A novel or a work of art produces a number of 
impulses which are seen as appetencies and aversions. The 
satisfaction of appetencies results in value. Impulses arc created 
by what is beautiful, and in this sense “the case of beauty is 
perhaps too closely related to that of good for our purpose” 
[Richards 42-43]. The impulses caused by the events and 
situation of a novel give way to feeling and emotion. For 
instance, the emotion of tragedy come into existence when 
visual, auditory other impulses are created by a playwright. It is 
believed that “the beauty of the poet’s style and imagination 
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rouses, also, artistic emotion [Lucas 56]. The natural feeling of 
men and women and the felling of art are interrelated: 

Now the force of our natural feeling can be switched to 
intensify the force of our artistic feelings; as the electric 
current from one power station can be switched to 
reinforce current from another [Lucas 56]3. 

The interaction between natural and artistic emotion 
results in pleasure and pleasurable knowledge. Aristotle also 
uphold the view that there is hardy any need to control or starve 
the emotion nature of men, for human nature can be kept in poise 
by the arousal of pity and fear. If the ideal citizen is to be 
mentally sanguine, he must be subjected to and not wiser and 
healthier than everything else, make him wiser and healthier than 
what he was before. Knowledge of one’s own self is attained by 
the intensity of emotion. Aristotle’s position with regard to 
emotion is explicated as under:- 

In the first place, it is true; its effect is not to tranquilize 
but to excite. It excites emotion, however, only to allay 
it. Pity and fear, artificially stirred, expel the latent pity 
and fear, which we bring with us from real life, or at 
least, such elements in them as arc disquieting. In the 
pleasurable clam which follows when the passion is 
spent, an emotional cure has been wrought [Butcher 
246]4. 

The effect of tragic emotions in not only curative, it 
brings about a total change in the reader. He becomes a better 
person because the tragic emotions have enlightened him; have 
awakened him to his own responses when involved in a tragic 
situation. Now he knows how evil works in life. To understand 
the designs of evil, philosophy and ethics have toiled hard and 
yet are confused but a work of art by its aesthetic approach lays 
bare the nature and design of evil. Pity and fear point to the 
source of evil and once the sources of any disease arc known, the 
possibility of a moral vision increases. Evil has existed since the 
creation of man and it continues to exist even today and this 
eternal evil mocks at moralists and philosophers. The artist tries 
to represent the destructive power of evil and in doing so; he at 
least awakens men and women to its enormity. Evil generates 
crime and suffering; hence it is eschewed in ethics; explained in 
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philosophy, and illustrated in art. Most emotions are acceptable 
because they peep into the dens of evil in order to establish what 
is good: 

Good is life, vitality, propagation, health, Evil is death, 
impotence, disease. Of these several terms, health and 
disease are the most important and comprehensive. 
Death is but an interim evil; it occurs periodically, but 
there is the assurance of new life ever springing up to 
take its place [Wheelwright 197] 5 . 

The human beings aspire for the True, the Beautiful and 
the Good, and all the three elements arc inseparably blended. But 
nature and human nature are beautiful only for those who 
contemplate her with the eye of the artist. Metaphysical idealism 
elevates art to a fantastic height among the clouds, making Hegel 
and his followers jealous of this height. As emotions have a real 
existence in the mind and soul of man, the artist’s achievement 
has to be admired because art apprehends absolute Spirit in terms 
of emotions and it goes in company with religion and philosophy 
and strengthens them so as to make them a pleasurable 
experience. Without any aim of becoming a substitute for them, 
art does share the knowledge of the absolute spirit. It is a lively 
and powerful enactment of religion and philosophy and in this it 
is as lasting as the other two. It enlivens, sustains and retains the 
same values the religion and philosophy propagate: 

The aim of art lies in itself, in presentation of truth in a 
sensible form; any other aim is altogether extraneous. It 
would not be hard to prove, certainly, that by separating 
art from pure representation and imagination and making 
it in some sense the vehicle of the concept, the universal, 
the infinite, these philosophers were facing in the 
direction of the road opened by Baumgarten. But to 
prove this would mean accepting as presupposition the 
dilemma that if art be not pure imagination, it must be 
sensuous and subordinate to reason; and it is just this 
presupposition and dilemma that the metaphysical 
idealists denied [Croce, Aesthetic 301]. 

The artists are the explorers of truth and they are the 
philosophers of philosophers by the virtue of their ability to 
make philosophy an actual way of living. Essentially, the 
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emotive world is livelier and stronger than abstruse philosophy. 
As the rasa-experience makes the sahridaya brahmasahodar; it 
partakes in the absolute spirit, envisioned by some as formless 
and indescribable; by some as having form and cognitive 
faculties. Only the puatans and charlatans can afford to deny the 
proposition that art is a seeking after truth and the absolute spirit. 

Ill 

Rasanubhuti and Hardy’s Philosophy of Life 

Several questions arise at the moment. What truth of life 
or of the spirit pervading the universe is embedded in the rasa- 
experience of his novels? How far is Hardy able to fuse 
speculation with rasa- experience? What is his real strength as a 
novelist-aesthetic experience or metaphysical reflection? 
Hardyan criticism so far has not answered these questions as 
most critics are content with generalizations. 

A certain tragic curve of thought is discovered in Loined 
Johnson’s book, The Art of Thomas Hardy [1984]. It is, perhaps, 
the first observation on Hardy’s philosophy. Through his article 
“Novels of character and environment” [1912] F. Manning 
defines Hardy’s central occupation in terms of tragedy. D.H. 
Lawrence in his article “Study of Thomas hardy” [1914] finds 
that tragedy in Hardy’s works is associated with characters that 
refuse to accept society’s conventional norms of behaviour. 
Lawrence says, “This is the tragedy of Hardy, always the same; 
the tragedy of those who, more or less pioneers, have died in the 
wilderness, whether they have escaped for free action, after 
having left the walled security, and the comparative 
establishment of convention “[Draper 67]. Virginia Woolf in the 
Common Reader [1928] points to the tragic context of Nature 
and believes that Hardy’ novels contain”a vision of the world 
and man’s lot as they revealed themselves to a powerful 
imagination: [257]9. Hardy’s more recent critics like Tony 
Tanner and David Lodge in their articles “Colour and Movement 
in Tess of the d’Urbervilles [1968] and “Tess, Nature and the 
voices of Hardy” [ 1966] respectively, have studied the images of 
this novel to support “the preoccupation of earlier critics with 
such matters the supposedly deterministic philosophy of Hardy 
and his excessive use of chance and coincidence “[Draper 18]. In 
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short, no new line of thought has been drawn with respect to 
Hardy’s philosophy of life. 

In this backdrop, it is refreshing to talk about Hardy’s 
experience of beatitude because the state of “beatitude” that goes 
by the name of Rasa is considered as constituting the symbolic 
par excellence since the experience of all other aspects of the 
symbolic terminates ultimately in the relish of this excellent 
content” [Chakrabarti 143] 6 Rasanubhuti is a state of beatitude, 
inexplicable bliss in which revelation of the blessed self takes 
place. The state of beatitude becomes manifest in the atmosphere 
of the novels; in the arousal of emotions and in strokes of 
characterization. 

For Hardy Wessex is full of love, ambition and heroism 
reinforced by jealousy, unfulfilled ideals, fear and dejection 
Hardy’s vision of life is held by the Western Critics as of 
reflective and gnomic sort” [Baker 12] 7 but certainly is not 
‘genomic’ and repulsive, Neither is his philosophy” a confused 
heap of impressions” as Hardy thought in the early days of his 
career. Another misconception seems to be over doing with the 
term “Immanent will”, which means a pervasive force in the 
universe. Hardy sees it as an intelligent and creative principle. It 
is in the process of ‘becoming’. It is also, seen as the 
fundamental principal of nature- worship. When it is seen as a 
creative principle, it implies change, which sometimes comes as 
a result of ‘chance’ or ‘fate’. In Hardy’s novels it is witnessed 
that “the whole firmament of Wessex life seems to proclaim its 
kinship with the individual comet whose course Hardy is 
tracing” [Hawkins 52]. 

IV 

Attitude Towards Nature 

Nature occupies a significant place in Hardy’s 
Philosophy, but its drift is not properly understood in Hardyan 
criticism one example of this misunderstanding is the following 
remark: 

Nature always comes in to betray and ruin Hardy’s 
[Women]. It has been said that if God has not existed, it 
would have been necessary to invent Him. But is not 
often, as in Hardy’s case, that it is necessary to invent 
Him in order to prove how unnecessary [and 
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undesirable]. He is, but Hardy is anthromorphic out of 
sheer atheism. He personifies the universe in order to 
give it a piece of his mind [Chesterton 89] s . 

Hardy does not see nature as an atheist. Nature for him is 
part of the consciousness of the Wessex folk If Wessex is seen as 
an emotive model. Nature just responds to the emotions of its 
dwellers one of the early novels of Hardy, Far From the 
Madding Crowd includes several descriptions of Nature which 
serve as emotional equivalents. The description of Bathsheba’s 
burning ricks shows the untamed spirit of nature: 

Individual straws in the foreground were consumed in a 
creeping movement of ruddy heat as if they were knots 
of red worms, and above shone imaginary fiery faces, 
tongues hanging from lips, glaring eyes and other impish 
forms from which at intervals sparks flow in Clusters 
like birds from a nest [FFMC81]. 

The scene of the burning risks in terrible yet beautiful. It 
reminds us of Edmund Burke’s treatise on “The Sublime and the 
Beautiful [1756] in which it is held that the terrifying is 
beautiful. This description of fire should be read with the 
description of the storm: 

Maneuvers of a most extraordinary kind were going on 
in the vast firmamental hollows overhead. The lighting 
now was the colour of silver, and gleamed in the 
heavens like a mailed army, humbles became rattles 
[FFMC277], 

The description is symbolic of the storm rising in the 
minds of Bathscba and Gabriel Oak. They enjoy the bliss of their 
union in this fearful background. Egdon Heath is supposed to be 
the most powerful description of Nature. What is missed by both 
Eustacia and Hardy’s critics is its serene and subtle beauty. 
Egdon is not confined to the pages of The Return of the Native, 
it epitomizes the psychology of all men and women in all ages; 
and in this it is a historical reality: 

This obscure, obsolete, superseded country figures in 
Doomsday. Its condition is recorded there in as that of 
health, furry, briary wilderness-“Bruaria’. Then follows 
the length and breadth in leagues; and, though some 
uncertainty exists as to the exact extent of this ancient 
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linal measure, it appears from the figures that the area of 
Egdon down to the present day has but little diminished 
[RN 35], 

The concreteness of the details of Egdon is fused with 
the philosophical rhetoric. Through the awesome appearance of 
the heath the bhayanakras manifests itself and it has a lesson for 
mankind- that one should live with nature; one should be wedded 
to nature as estrangement will result in misery witnessed in the 
life of Eustacia Vye. Secondly, Hardy mythologizes the heath to 
elevate his talc of the primitive rural community out of the 
narrow limits of fictional realism “[Hasan 44]. The heath is the 
axis of the novel and it is central to the emotive structure of the 
novel. 

The critics of Hardy find nature as unrelentingly 
destructive, they only confirm the view that alienation from 
nature means unhappiness for man. Oneness with nature is the 
primitive urge of man and Hardy in numerous ways exemplifies 
this truth. The symbolic image of the horses caressing each other 
in The Mayor of Casterbirdge conveys the idea of a kindly 
universe, not a hostile one- as many critics see it: 

The difference between the peacefulness of inferior 
nature and the willful hostilities of mankind was very 
apparent at this place. In contrast with the act just ended, 
within the tent was the sight of the several horses 
crossing their necks and rubbing each other lovingly as 
they waited in patience to be harnessed for the home 
ward journey... In presence of this scene after the other, 
there was a natural instance to abjure man as the blot on 
the otherwise kindly universe; till it was remembered 
that all terrestrial conditions were intermittent, and 
mankind might some night be innocently sleeping when 
these quiet objects were raging loud [MC 44-45]. 

A ‘willful’ man like Henchard auctions his wife if he 
fails to be an integral part of nature. Hardy’s statements on and 
about Nature arc generally philosophical but what is required is 
patience to understand them. 

V Metaphysics of Love 

Rati [love] is the second powerful emotion in the novels 
of Hardy and it tends to feed, and strengthen the emotion of 
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Kanina [compassion], Hardy’s aim is to intensify the expression 
of things so as to make the heart and inner meaning a vividly 
visual experience. The surface of the things the outward and 
visible and fresh can be easily objectified by a realist but the 
inner meaning lies hidden; and to unfold it, a metaphysical 
approach is required Hardy’s idealism gives form and substance 
to the sringararasa and it is the fountainhead of all other 
emotions. 

The world of love in the novels evinces a unique 
ideological texture woven with colorful threads of emotion and 
thought. The path of true love “may run a familiar course in 
Hardy’s novels, but at the treads it he has some new and 
searching observations to make on the basis of sexual relations 
“[Hawkins 67], Hardy’s, it may be remembered, was aware of 
his intellectual loneliness in an age of doubt and this loneliness 
ignited his imagination to explore the inner nature of people 
through his characters. He was outside the pale of Victorian 
morality in frankly accepting the sexual relations of his 
characters-without any touch of coarseness. True love is the 
passionate concern of all the heroes and heroines of his novels. 
They stake everything for it- even prefers to die for it rather than 
play an insincere role. 

There are several examples of the vigour and unabashed 
beauty of physical passion. In Far from the Madding Crowd , 
Troy’s exhibition of swordsmanship to Bath Sheba is a fine 
instance of Uddipana required for maturing the sringararasa 
because it is untouched by any sexual feeling. Bathsheba is won 
by his mock combat as her inherent romanticism is fed by this 
performance. But Troy cannot be her companion for long and 
when she turns to Gabriel, Hardy’s philosophy of love finds an 
utterance. 

Deeds of endurance which seem ordinary in philosophy 
are rare in conduct, and Bathsheba was astonishing all around 
her now, for her philosophy was her conduct and she seldom 
thought practicable what she did not practice. She was of “the 
stuff of which great men’s mothers arc made” [FMC 402], 
Selfless sacrifice is the foundation of true love and it is also 
experienced in the passionate responses of Bath Sheba and 
Gabriel. The moral that Hardy wants to convey through this 
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pastoral love is that union of two individuals as husband and 
wife is enduring and blissful whenit is cleansed of all worldly 
temptations. 

Fitzpiers’s love for Suke in The Woodlanders; Jude’s 
love for Arabella in Jude the Obscure and Tess’s love for Angel 
are other examples of physical passion. What Hardy wants to 
prove is that physical passion is not enough in true love; it 
should be deepened by selfless devotion. The rejection of Troy, 
Arabella and Alec D’ urberville is attributable to this view only. 

True love must culminate in marriage but Hardy’s 
metaphysics of love is in favor of the misfits, hence the moments 
of fulfillment are very rare. The planet, Hardy thinks does not 
offer marital happiness to higher existences. He deviates from 
the accepted pattern of love and marriage for in the words of Sue 
Bridehead marrige is “a hopelessly vulgar institution. Henchard 
auctions his wife, Susan and shocks the Victorian readers. In 
almost all the novels, the lovers have “a private world, detached 
from the social context- if you like, a kind of sexual nihilism to 
which Hardy was eventually driven [ Hawkins 72], The 
philosophy of romance that the lovers continue to seek what they 
have failed to realize in life is applicable to almost all the novels 
of Hardy’s. This is one reason why the Sringararasa in Hardy’s 
novel seems to be a heap of broken images and from this heap 
sprouts Hardy’s tragic vision of life, which emphasizes the 
cosmic involvement of life: 

For one thing, his vision did not stop at the human scene, 
but traversed the far wide universe about us with the 
feeling that our particular lot is not the only thing that 
counts; for another, it is only his infinite wish to see a 
world of harmonious relationships and intelligent joy 
that makes him dwell upon examples of the chaotic 
[Blunden 277], 

VI. Cosmic Vision of Life 

Hardy is a heretic because the lovers in his great tragic 
novels Clym Yeobright and Eustacia Vye, Henchard and 
Lucctta, Angel Clare and Tess and Jude and Sue Bridehead 
conduct themselves against the established pattern of social 
behaviour. Their failure in love and life is due to their non 
conformity with the Victorian morality. They ought to have been 
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happy but they are ultimately destroyed. Their virtues and 
idealism fail and the more they think and act, the greater is the 
tragedy in their lives. Groping in the darkness of self they 
represent the cosmic vision of Hardy. 

The surface of this vision is blighted by the malignancy 
of Fate envisioned as a blind force pervading the universe, 
inspiring men and women to act in such a way that their ruin 
becomes certain. Clym’s marriage with Eustacia, Henchard’s 
sale of Susan, the seduction of Tess and Jude’s marriage with 
Arabella bring about suffering and sorrow in their lives. The 
necessity of Evil is felt in the delineation of characters like 
Wildcve, Furmity Woman, Alec D’Urbervillcs and Arabella. 
This ill assortment of men and women is said to be determined 
by Fate of “Immanent Will”. The result is tragedy. Ideals are 
upheld but the idealists are destroyed and their destruction 
stimulates Karuna in the mind and heart of the readers. The 
Karuna rasa and its associate moods fit well into Hardy’s cosmic 
vision of life. Karima and the tragic philosophy of life are 
inseparable. Bhavabhuti feels that there is only one great rasa- 
korasah Karuna eva. What is then the significance and function 
of the Karunarasa? 

The basic and the most obvious element of tragedy is 
that it is the story of exceptional suffering- a story that excites 
the art- emotion of Karuna, of pity and fear. The attempt to 
transpose emotions of a particular kind into intellectual 
conception of a peculiar kind is inevitable” to a great writer 
[Murry 33], 12 The creation of Karuna is based on an emotional 
as well as intellectual conception of life for it is not enough that 
the wicked man is punished for his villainy but in tragedy “a 
potentially noble chracter is eroded by way of some unguarded 
frailty” [Hawkins 80], Moreover, it is “ the seriousness of action, 
the grimness of atmosphere, mental conflict, suspense, tension 
and the capacity to move the audience that go to make a tragedy” 
[ Singhal 73] 9 . It is the “higher seriousness” of action that is 
capable of arousing Karuna. Death and the unhappy end are 
desirable but they are not essential for a tragedy. The following 
remark stresses this view: 

The first, most obvious distinction between the two kind 

is that while Shakespeare’s tragedies end in the death of 
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the chief character or characters, To this we may add 
The Antigone in which Creon loses all that makes life 
worth living, and King Oedipus in which Oedipus’s fall 
is a kind of obliteration, a severance from his own past 
life and from the lives of other men. But of the other 
four plays, not one has even and unhappy ending 
[Bowra359] 10 . 

“Higher seriousness” implies the ordeal through which a 
noble soul passes. It is agonizing to be enveloped in calamity. It 
satisfies our higher, instincts and guides us in the moment of 
distress. The aim of tragedy is to show the attainment of wisdom 
by the tragic character in response to their sufferings. Hardy 
intensifies the sufferings of his heroes such as Clyom, Henchard, 
Angel and Jude to hint at the necessity of judicious conduct in 
real life. Further the women readers discover the possible 
failings in their lives and imbibe wisdom from Eustacia Vye, 
Elizabeth-Jane, Tess and Sue. They learn to struggle till their last 
breath against the machinery of Gods: 

But the ingenious machinery contrived by the Gods for 
reducing human possibilities of amelioration to a 
minimum- which arranges that wisdom to do shall come 
pari passu with the departure of zest for doing... [MC 
258]. 

This cosmic vision comes only after suffering, which 
also brings a sense of magnanimity. A similar lint is 
symbolically made in the Return of the Native: 

Up in the zenith where he was seemed a free and happy 
place, away from all contact with the earthly ball to 
which she was pinioned; and she wished that she could 
arise uncrushed from its surface and fly as he flew then [ 

RN309]. 

The vision of a heron, wet from some pool and appearing like 
“burnished silver” in the bright sun-beams, is a blissful 
experience of Mrs. Ycobright when she is dying. Who will say 
that the passage is not optimistic? Mrs. Yeobright’s desire to fly 
like the heron is joyous and is spiritually exalting. Aeschylus, 
sophoeclcs and Shakespeare in their tragedies create this spirit of 
tragedy, and Hardy does excel in it. 
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The creator of a great tragedy must possess an active 
sense of good and evil. He should have an appreciation of 
spiritual values, a view of mankind as at once the wonder of the 
plaything of fate. A tragedy of this scale brings wisdom, 
magnanimity and bliss. It promises to the reader its joy coming 
from pain- “True, I am a forest and a night of dark tress but he 
that is not afraid of my darkness will find banks of loses” [Lucas 
153], For instance, Tess knows her fate- that she will be hanged, 
still she is pre-occupied with what is good: “She [Lize-Lu, Tess’ 
younger sister] has all the best of me without the bad of me; and 
if she were to become your [Angel’s] it would almost seem as if 
death has not divided us... “[Tess415]. This and many other such 
utterances in Hardy’s novels show the novelist’s understanding 
of the nature of good and evil and his belief in the goodness of 
man. 

Quite unequally, man is pitted against an indifferent 
universe. His path is beset with chances, accidents and 
treacherous snares. If it were not so, how will the artist create 
Karuna in the readers? Hardy thinks that is only tragedy that can 
comment on the vagaries of nature, human nature and gods. The 
machinery of gods, in Hardy’s novels, crushes men and women 
pitilessly and in this cosmic drama, man appears to have been 
defeated and when it is experienced “You groan perpetually 
about the woes of life on earth. You have reason. But why in the 
moments when you are actually suffering, do you choose to go 
and suffer in imagination: [Lucas22]? The Western answer to 
this question is as follows: 

Objects which is themselves we view with pain, we 
delight to contemplate when in themselves we view with 
pain, and we delight to contemplate when reproduced 
with minute fidelity: Such as the forms of the most 
ignoble animals and of dead bodies. The cause of this 
again is, that to learn gives the liveliest pleasure, not 
only to philosophers but to men in general; whose 
capacity, however, of learning is more limited. Thus the 
reason why men enjoy seeing a likeness is, that is 
contemplating it, they find themselves learning, or 
inferring, and saying, perhaps, ‘ Ah, that is he’ [Aristotle 
15]. 
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Let us read the answer of the Indian aesthetes to the 
above mentioned question. And the answer is based on the rasa 
theory of Bharat: 

The mind is so entirely lost in the contemplation that 
even when the sentiments of grief or horror relished in 
such a state, pain is never felt, and even when felt, it is 
pleasurable pain. This fact is bom out of the common 
experience that when grief is represented., the spectator 
says, “ I have enjoyed it p Raghavan [55]". 

The rasa- theory of Bharat encompasses man’s 
consciousness as well as the cosmic phenomena. Man is always 
seen in relation to the cosmic dynamism. In trials and 
tribulations, man has ever looked up and felt the presence of 
deities and gods and from this eternal gesture has derived 
comfort and joy. The accumulating momentum of disaster in 
Hardy’s novels has led his critics to believe that men and women 
are ensnared by fate, but this belief only hints at the mystery that 
pervades his novel. The real and the ideal are presented in sharp 
opposition. To Hardy this fusion with its irony appears to be the 
distinctive flavor of human relations. The ideal is transcendent as 
joy and it aspires towards spiritual communion. It is ethereal. 
Sue Bridehead is Hardy’s incarnation of “the highest and purest 
love between man and women”. And Jude is crucfied by her 
will, which is seen as the “Immanent will” by Hardy’s Critics. 
Perhaps, the most impressive example of Hardy’s cosmic vision 
is embodied in his visualization of the Egdon Heath and again in 
Tess’s tragic end- the end that she accepted happily: “Justice” 
was dene, and the President of the Immortals, in Aeschylean 
phrase, has ended his sport with Tess And the D’Urbervilles 
knights and dames slept on in their tombs unknowing [Tess 419]. 
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Literary translation is a very old form of translation in 
which literature is translated from the source language to the 
destination language. The literature in the source language can 
be in any form and therefore the destination language has a very 
wide domain. The type of skills and knowledge required on the 
translator’s part depends upon the type of literature that is being 
translated. Thus, this kind of translation throws a variety of 
challenges in front of the translators. The way in which 
literature has been translated till now has undergone a large 
number of modifications and ups and downs. The literary 
translation is considered to be a literary workshop and invaluable 
exercise in literary writing. The history of literary translation 
and literature is full of instances of authors, reviewers and 
scholars who campaigned for unknown authors for translation. 
Not only did they translate widely and eclectically for that 
matters but they also prefaced their translations, wrote extended 
reviews and critical pieces and most of the times went out of 
their way to promote translations ardently in exchanging 
cultures. 

This type of literary translation promotes the affinities 
between the two writers. They not only extended dialogue 
through the translation but also experimented with forms, 
structures and creative devices that a foreign works made 
possible. Thus this paper is an attempt to highlight that literature 
in translation is a dialogue between cultures and 
languages.Translation plays a key role in the development of 
word culture. It is common to think of culture as national and 
absolutely exclusive and distinct. If we begin to examine the 
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impact of literary translation, it is clear that it has crossed the 
geographical border of national and its distinctiveness. The 
translation has brought all the cultures together and constantly 
absorbing new influences. From the culture perspective the 
translation reveals a constant movement of ideas and forms. The 
works of translators have broken the rigid boundaries between 
East and West. India, China, Iraq and Spain have in different 
ways shaped European culture. Likewise European, too, has 
influenced the world culture. Some of the history of translation 
is well defined like the translation of the Bible, the work of the 
missionaries, the orientalist translators in India. There history of 
translation is also the history of the crucial but often invisible 
intersections in world culture. 

Without literary translation we would be imprisoned in 
monocultural world. Literary translation helps not only to 
understand the cultures of our near by neighbors but also our far 
flung neighbors thousands of miles away. The rich diversity of 
human community can not be appreciated or even understood 
without the essential tool of translation. In its multilingual and 
multicultural nature the Indian sub-continent is a microcosm of 
the whole world and translation plays an important role in the 
literary life of this country, as it is in the wider global arena. 

From the time immemorial people have retold stories 
and shifted them from the context of one language and culture to 
that of another. Thus, did the stories of ‘Panchatantra’ travel 
westward and reappear in Aesop’s ‘Fables’. We read many 
important world texts in translation that is why we are familiar 
with Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Chekhov, Ibsen and many more to 
name with. . 

The translation of religious works has played an 
important role in the evolution of world culture. The Bible, 
Quran, Ramayana, Mahabharata etc. have become the cementing » 
bond of the cultural exchanges. As these religious works have a 
great deal of impact in the life of the people and the utmost care 
starts from the process of translation to its reading. If the 
translated work is of genuine nature and true to the values it 
contains. The result is positive and people show their respect. 
They often try to adopt the best thing of a new culture. On the 
other hand, if any disparities and diversion the result is often 
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disastrous that can be at its worst. A famous mistranslation of 
the Bible is the rendering of the Hebrew word ‘Keren’ which 
was several meanings, as ‘horn’ in a context where it actually 
means ‘beam of light’. As a result, artists have for centuries 
depicted Moses the Lawgiver with horns growing out of his 
head. The period preceding and contemporary with the 
Protestant Reformation saw the translation of the Bible into local 
European languages, a development that greatly affected western 
Christianity’s split into Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, 
due to disparities between catholic and protestant versions of 
crucial words and passages. Similarly Buddhist monks who 
translated the Indian sutras into Chinese often skewed their 
translations to better reflect china’s very different culture, 
emphasizing notions such as filial piety. 

Apart from this translation of religious books and its 
impact, there are other literary translations like prose; fiction and 
drama etc have lasting cultural influences. A varied aspect of life 
is delineated in literature and accordingly they are translated. 
The reader of the translated document gets to know about a 
whole new world and culture. He gets aware of the existence of 
something else which did not know ever before. This kind of 
mass general awakening took place in India during the 19 ,h 
century and that was made possible through widespread and all 
encompassing translation of European and mainly English works 
in different languages. By this means they transmitted not only 
the western cultures but also literary tradition and its aesthetics. 

In mapping translation inflows, understanding how the 
wider context of literary exchange accommodates and advances 
the practice of translation and how it can influence the directions 
of translation inflows is crucial. Literary exchange can have a 
potential impact on all the stakeholders whose interests intersect 
and meet in the sphere of literary translation including individual 
practitioner on the one hand and audience on the other. 

The Indian society facing severe problems like poverty, 
illiteracy and population explosion find propositional content 
and notice from a text in one language to another. Sometimes 
different cultures arc compared and contrasted with each other in 
the literary composition and that are translated and readers can 
easily comprehend the distinct features of a culture. Thus, 
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translator’s role is crucial as a bridge for carrying across values 
between cultures and as mediators and ambassadors of foreign 
literatures and cultures. In fact, translators are acting as 
facilitators of cultural exchanges. 

In general, it is expected from the translators that he 
should have mastery over the foreign language. From the 
language point of view a translator must draw a distinction 
between paraphrase and Meta phrase and present the judicious 
blending of these two modes of phrasing when selecting in the 
target language appropriate equivalents for the expression used 
in the source language. There is possibility of misinterpretation 
of the language. Often words appear literally graceful but cause 
an injury to the author, consequently words are changed. Again, 
what is beautiful in one language is often barbarous, sometimes 
nonsense in another. It is unreasonable to limit a translator to the 
narrow compass of his author’s words. It is enough, if he 
chooses some expression which does not vitiate the sense. 

Despite occasional diversities the translators have 
generally shown prudent flexibility in seeking equivalents for the 
original meaning and other crucial values. In process of 
interpreting one language, a new type of dialogues is evolved in 
another language. In general, the greater the contact and 
exchange that has existed between two languages or between 
both and a third one, the greater is the ratio of Meta phrase to 
paraphrase that may be used in translating them. When a target 
language has lacked terms that are found in a source language, 
translators have borrowed them, thereby enriching the target 
language. There is in great measure to the exchange of caiques 
and loan words between the languages and their importation 
from other languages. 

There are few concepts that are untranslatable. Idioms 
and usage are different from one language to another. Similarly, 
narrating style, word-order, speech articulatory movements and 
concordance'with musical accompaniment cannot be same in all 
languages. In order to reproduce the original sememes a 
translator generally reinterprets the actual grammatical structure, 
consequently leading towards linguistic hybrids. In other words, 
the express the rhythm and pace, in the tone and force of a 
language, translator imitates the phrase, usage and conventions 
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from the source language to target language, thereby evolves a 
new type of conversation and style of expression. Thus, he 
adjusts himself to the customs and values of the audience or the 
reader and languages scope of meaning, etymologies and lexical 
ecological niches. For example, a product brochure, which 
appears simple, but actually it requires a certain level of 
linguistic skill that goes beyond mere technical terminology. 
Any material used for marketing purposes reflects on the 
company that produces the product and the brochure. 

Now days the invention of the computer and internet 
together with the new technological development in 
communication and digital materials has increased cultural and 
language exchanges between states and nations. This leads 
translators to look for ways to cope with these changes and 
search for more practical techniques that enable them to translate 
more and waste less. 

Government agencies and bodies involved in international 
cultural relations can make an invaluable contribution by 
working both bi and multi-laterally and investing into cultural 
development in countries and regions. The literary translation 
house, book fairs , literary festivals like Jaipur Literary Festival 
and literary institution like Sahitya Academy can set strongest 
trend of translation in modern and contemporary literature. 

The best translations can be obtained through combined 
application of good technical terminology skills and good 
writing skills. Translators in the course of their work have 
shaped the very languages into which they have translated. They 
have acted as bridges for conveying knowledge and ideas 
between cultures and civilizations. Along with ideas, they have 
imported, into their own languages, loanwords, caiques of 
grammatical structures, idioms and vocabulary from the source 
languages. 

Thus the literary translation has such an 
inspirational power to develop dialogue and interaction between 
cultures. The moment a reader starts to read a translation 
dialogue begins. It serves as a vehicle for intcrcultural dialogue 
and opens a new window for exchange of culture in all its 
diversity and vibrancy, enabling fruitful discourse to develop 
that will tend to further exchange mutual respect, new writings 
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and deeper understanding and taking literary translation to its 
rightful place in the canon of world literature. 
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Aim and Objective: 

The word “aesthetics” in the context of Indian Aesthetics 
means science and philosophy of fine art. And fine art is the art, 
which presents the Absolute in sensuous garb, and aesthetical 
relation, as distinct from the utilitarian, with a work of which 
gives rise or leads to the experience of the Absolute. Indian 
thinkers and literary critics nowhere systematically discuss in 
their works the essential characteristics of art in general and of 
the fine arts in particular. They deal mainly with beauty in 
creative literature, one of the fine arts. The fine Arts comprises 
Architecture, sculpture, Painting, Music, Poetry (including the 
Drama) and Dance. Various theories of beauty have been 
propounded by Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Coleridge, Hegel and 
others. The fine arts are concerned mainly with the moral and 
intellectual growth of man. The aim of this paper is to discuss 
the various views and diffrent dimensions of poetic beauty in the 
context of Sanskrit literature. 

Introduction: 

“Theory of Beauty” has been discussed in great detail 
and depth in Sanskrit literature and critics and rhetoricians have 
tried explaining each in his own way. We find two trends of 
beauty-subjective and objective. Subjective beauty is a property 
lent them by the human mind while objective beauty reveals or 
presents ever new aspects everytime it is contemplated. There 
are two paths of the goddess of speech, one is the shastra 
(Philosophy) and the other is Kavikarma (Poetry). The first of 
these arises from intellectual ability (Prajna) and the second from 
genius (Pratibha). 1 Pratibha is that power where by the poet sees 
the subjects of his poem as steeped in beauty and gives to his 
readers in appropriate language a vivid picture of the beauty he 
has seen. It is a power where by the, poet not only calls up in his 
reader’s heart the impressions of the past experiences, but where 
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by also he presents ever new, wonderful and charming 
combinations and relations of things never before experienced or 
thought of by the plain or ordinary man. A poet is a seer who 
sees visions and possesses the additional gift of conveying to 
others less fortunate through the medium of language the visions 
he has or the dreams he dreams. 2 

Pratibha is regarded as the sole cause of poetry. 
Whatever is touched by the magic wand-power of pratibha 
becomes a-laukika, sui generis, unique; the world of beauty, the 
poet’s creation is altogether different and distinct from our 
everyday world. What renders the poets’ creation unique is his 
pratibha. We might as well say that like creative Literature, 
Architecture, sculpture, Painting, Music and Dance are also the 
arts of pratibha. 

Various views about Beauty: 

In the growth or development of Sanskrit literary 
criticism we discern two distinct stages ; the first stage is 
represented by the early writers on poetics who preceded 
Anandavardhana, and the second by his able commentator 
Abhinavagupta, and reputed followers like Mammata, 
visvanatha, Jagannatha and others, not so reputed. Bhamaha, 
Dandin, Udbhata and Rudrata-these early alamkarikas are 
regarded by common consent as the protagonists of the view that 
in kavya (Poetry, creative literature) it is the alamkaras that 
enjoy the pride of place. They were aware of the pratiyamana 
sense but they were not aware of Anandavardhana's theory that 
pratiyamana sense or Dhvani is the soul- the essence of poetry. 
They, however, include this pratiyamana sense in their 
definitions of figures like aprastuta-prasamsa, samasokti, aksepa, 
paryayokta, etc. deal with other sources of beauty, namely, 
gunas like madhurya (sweetness) vrttis (dictions) like 
upanagarika. (the cultured) and the like/ They fail to notice the 
central essence of Kavya as their attention is concentrated for all 
practical purposes on its 'body' the outward external expression 
of poetry, viz. sabda (word), and artha (sense). Certain forms of 
these are regarded as dosas and certain others as gunas, and they 
hold that what confers excellence on poetry is the absence of the 
one and the presence of the other. No doubt, there are minor 
differences in certain matters among these alamkarikaas. For 
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instance some like Udbhata make no distinction between gunas 
and alamkaras. 1 Vamana, however, makes a clear distinction 
between them. 5 Dandin difines and distinguishes between the 
Vaidarbha and the Gauda styles. 6 Bhamaha holds that there are 
no such two distinct styles. These and such other minor 
differences apart, these alamkarika-s reveal cognate ways of 
thinking. We may, therefore regard them as on the whole, 
representing the first stage in the growth of literary criticism and 
aesthetics. 

It is Anandavardhna, the author of 'Dhvanyaloka' an 
epoch-making work, who completely revolutionized the Sanskrit 
poetics and aesthetics by his novel theory that dhvani 
(suggestion) is the soul of poetry-the very essence of creative 
literature. This novel theory he formulated and clearly 
expounded for the first time. His statement in the opening karika 
"Kavyas yatma dhvaniriti budhair yah samamnatapurvah" 7 is not 
to be taken literally. He makes this stetement with a view to 
investing it with authority. He distinguishes between two kinds 
of meaning the vacyartha (including the laksyartha or gaunartha) 
and the vyangyartha, the expressed or denoted meaning and 
indicated meaning on the one hand and the suggested meaning 
on the other and holds that the expressed meaning (as well as the 
indicated meaning) and the words in which it is clothed, 
constitute the mere body of kavya. They together are the outward 
embodiment of the suggested meaning the outward element of 
kavya and not its inner soul-feeding or emotion. He attempts to 
estimate or judge the worth of a poem by reference to this central 
essence rather than to the expressed meaning. The words and the 
expressed meaning are really speaking, external features but 
these alone appealed to the earlier writers on poetics. They 
misjudged the true importance of the central essence of poetry 
and assigned to it a subordinate place. Anandavardhana 
concentrates his attention on the suggested meaning which forms 
the real essence of poetry whatever in sound (word) or sense 
subserves the poetic end in view (rasa, bhava, etc) is a guna, 
whatever does not is a dosa. Dosas and gunas are relative in 
character. There is no absolute standard of valuation for them. 
They are to be judged only in reference to the inner or suggested 
meaning which forms the poetic ultimate. Dhvani is considered 
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as the soul of poetry, which includes rasa, a figure of speech 
(alamkara) and a more fact (vastu) all suggested. 

The Vakrokti school is only an offshoot of the alamkara 
school. Acharya kuntaka, its chief exponent has deemed 
Vakrokti as the soul of poetry. Vakrokti as defined by him as 
vaidagdhyabhangibhanti, 8 that is a charming mode of speech 
departing from the ordinary way of Utterance. Auchitya school 
stresses propriety as the main factor contributing to the 
excellence or beauty of a literary composition. As the very life of 
a poem depends upon it, since even rasa, guna, riti, alamkara etc. 
lose their charm if they are devoid of propriety, so according to 
ksemendra, propriety is the soul of poetry. 9 

Sanskrit poetics encompass the union of sound and 
meaning in poetry in terms of the organic, inseparable relation 
between the two, which implies that the functions of the 
components are simply complementary. Kunkata 10 propounded 
that sound and sense should be such that they beautify each 
other. Kalidas 11 believed that both should be equally beautiful so 
that it be impossible to decide which enhances the other. 
Abhinavagupta interpreted poetic utterance as an ideal structure 
he believed that the poetic intention could integrate both idea and 
expression without any compromise in favour of one or the 
other. 

Conclusion: 

The words for beauty are saundarya, chamatkara, 
charutva, sobha, ramaniyata. The words vicchitti, vaichitrya and 
vakrata finally mean beauty. These words have been used by 
literary critics, thinkers, rhetoricians and achaaryas of different 
schools from time to time. 12 Anandvardhana uses very often and 
word charu for the beautiful and Abhinavagupta frequently uses 
the words charu, sundara and saundarya with reference to poetry 
in his commentary Lochana on Anandavardhana's Dhvanyaloka. 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta say explicity that what 
makes a poem is 'beauty' and not merely dhvani (although 
dhvani is called the essence-the soul of poetry). In the course of 
his Vrtti on 111 33, Anandavardhana says that the suggestiveness 
intended by him, namely that which is a real source of beauty- 
that which can afford aesthetic repose (to the reader) is not 
present in such examples as gangayam ghosah, agnirmanavakaha 
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and "Mancah kronsanti" (Cots cry) because they do not possess 
sufficient beauty - they are not sources of beauty. 

Thus what is essential to poetry is the creation of beauty. 
Abhinavagupta fully agrees with Ananadavardhana on this issue. 
Abhinavgupta notes that beauty is really essential to poetry - 

“As for what has been said (by a critic): Then the 
perception of beauty will be the soul of poetry; we 
actually accept this. The only dispute between you and 
us - is about the name (namely, wheher to call this 
charutva - pratiti or to call it dhvani). 13 
Beautiful means that which gives rise to aesthetic 
repose. In its absence the function of suggestion does not unfold 
itself, because, recoiling backwards, it comes to rest in the literal 
sense itself (i.e. it spends its power in justifying the literal sense). 
It is like a man who sees heavenly wealth for one moment only 
and the next moment it is gone. 14 Beauty is that which gives rise 
to aesthetic repose. This definition could be mode applicable to 
other fine arts as well. According to Jagannatha, "Beauty is what 
produces aesthetic delight (when the sensitive reader or spectator 
contemplates on it or mentally views it or gazes upon it). 

In conclusion, charutva pratiti (perception of beauty) is 
the very soul or the essence of poetry (creative literature). This 
perception of beauty presupposes the existence of objective 
beauty due to a beautiful suggested sense and its perception by a 
sensitive reader or spectator. The subjective-cum-objective 
nature of beauty is suggested, when Abhinavagupta says in the 
mangalasloka to his Lochana: “Sarasvatyas tattvam kavi- 
sahrdayakhayam vijayate.” 
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A store-house of all knowledge that resides in human 
mind from the very begimiing, myths attempt to explain how the 
world was created or why the world is the way that it is. 
Accepted as history, myths serve to explain the world-view of 
people. They are stories that are passed on from generation to 
generation and are of unknown authorship. They include the 
experiences of so many people and generations and impart 
knowledge at various levels i.e. cultural, social, religious, 
psychological etc. They “remain ageless, inexhaustible, 
invincible in timeless primordiality, in a past that proves 
imperishable because of its eternally repeated rebirths”. 1 Main 
characters in myths are usually gods or supernatural heroes. As 
sacred stories, myths are often endorsed by rulers and priests and 
closely linked to religion. They explain how the world gained its 
current form and how customs, institutions, and taboos were 
established. 

It is right to say that the kind of relationship that exists 
between myth and literature exists also with respect to the other 
arts. In the case of architecture and sculpture, archaeological 
discoveries confirm the primacy of mythical representations. It is 
generally believed that the architecture and sculpture express 
mythological concerns and those mythical images dictated the 
shapes. Myths and history represent alternative ways of looking 
at the past. A historical approach necessarily involves both, 
establishing a chronological framework for events and 
comparing and contrasting rival traditions in order to produce a 
coherent account. Evidently, myths are not trivial or childish 
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stories, or even unscientific explanations of various events 
happening around us since the world's creation. They tell about 
the primitive's view of god, of himself and his society and are 
statements about the fundamental issues of life. 

Literature is life-giving myth and myth is life-giving 
literature. A substance drawn from real life has always been 
there, as the beginning of the myth. Myth offers the writer a 
theme which sounds a basic motif and thus makes it possible for 
him to return to the world-wide audience. Myths enable the 
writer to arrive at a perfect union between his unconscious and 
that of the reader. While using myths as raw material, the writers 
are capable of transporting their fictional world into the status of 
a living myth. 

India, in fact, is an abode of myths and its long history 
beginning from the Vedic period down to our own age enriches 
our literature with knowledge. Indian Mythology is one of the 
richest elements of Indian Culture which makes it a unique one 
in the world. Through generations, different stories in Indian 
mythology have been passed from generation to generation 
either by word of mouth or through carefully stored scriptures. 
These stories, which form the backbone of Indian mythology, are 
a great medium for people especially parents to inculcate interest 
in Indian Culture in the younger generation and to impart values 
of Indian culture to them. The interesting aspect of the stories in 
Indian Mythology is that they are usually meant to convey subtle 
facts, rules and maxims to guide our daily lives. A key point to 
note is that there are usually multiple stories explaining the same 
fact or occasion or festival. So each version is right in its own 
merit. This is a result of the natural evolution the stories might 
have gone in the process of being handed over from generation 
to generation for centuries. 

In India, over the years, myths have been re-invented, 
reshaped and regionalised in such a way that they are a part of 
the personal and religious identity for Indians. Our epics and 
Puranas are still with us, they are in the stories told to children, 
in plays, dances, songs, poems, even in jokes and movies. They 
are a reference point for people in their daily lives and they have 
become the part of our psyche, part of our identity. A Ram, Sita, 
Krishna, Arjun, Draupadi, Savitri are not just characters in 
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stories -they arc real. Loving brothers are still Ram-Laxmana 
and ideal couple Ram-Sita or Lakshmi-Narayana. Ideals for 
women are still to be as pure as Sita, as beautiful as Laxmi, as 
generous as Annapurna, and as strong as Durga. These have 
become the ultimate role models for women. But men are not 
expected to act as counterparts of these female role models. We 
xaicly hear of a man to be expected as Rama or Arjuna or 
Lakshmana. The basic truth is that all the stories are created by 
men and therefore they represent their own point of view. 
Dcshpande speaks: 

... all the women in myths have been created by men to 
fulfil their various needs. There is the eternal child to be 
protected and controlled, the self-sacrificing mother to 
nurture and cherish the child, the chaste partner to 
guarantee exclusive rights of the man over her body as 
well as an undoubted paternity of children and the 
temptress to titillate and provide sexual gratification. 
And, finally, the goddess to provide morality. What 
place does a real, thinking, feeling woman have in this 
agenda? 2 

Shashi Dcshpande reinterprets history and myths. For 
her, history is also myth. She thinks that there is a problem with 
myths, which are also written by men, that women were never 
allowed into the main stream and had no voice in the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharatha or the Puranas. She has reinterpreted the 
stories of mythological women like Sita, Draupadi, Kunti, 
Lakshmi, Amba and many more giving them a liberated voice in 
her stories. She has written not only about women characters but 
also has given voice to Duryodhana, Lakshmana and other 
mythical male characters. As a fact, she has not used them for 
the purpose of local colour, embellishment or ethnic applique- 
work but to express the psychographs of her characters. These 
myths are deeply engrained in the psyche of Indian people. They 
arc so much a part of our psychic make-up that it is in terms of 
these myths and legends that we try to order our inner world and 
concise our experiences. These myths are part and parcel of our 
collective consciousness. The myths of Dhruva, Laxmi, Kunti, 
Sita, Duryodhan, Draupadi, Surpanakha, Yaksha, Yudhistir, 
Laxman, Mira, Shakuntala, Sudama, Yajnavalkaya, Maitreyee, 
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Dashrath are frequently used by the writer. A close study of her 
works reveals that her approach to myths while dealing with the 
experiences of modern Indian women is for the artistic 
convenience. To identify the experience of the women, she uses 
myths, reinterpreting, modifying, and sometimes using the old 
myths for revealing new ideas. It is very interesting to analyze 
her novels and short stories with the reinterpretation of myths. 
Her work offers a vivid perception of the inner world of Indian 
womanhood, forced to remain silent. Since many of her novels 
have women for the central consciousness, the device of myth is 
especially useful to the novelist as a means of illuminating the 
inner landscape of women’s minds. 

A thorough study of That Long Silence reveals writer’s 
approach to myths while dealing with the experiences of modern 
Indian women. This novel offers a vivid perception of the inner 
world of Indian womanhood, forced to remain silent. Since many 
of her novels have women for the central consciousness, the 
device of myth is especially useful to the novelist as a means of 
illuminating the inner landscape of women’s mind. She has used 
the Indian myths profusely in order to highlight the change in 
Jaya’s sensibilities. The protagonist is attributed different roles - 
the roles of Seeta, Gandhari and Maitreyee -which reveal her 
search for self-identity. When her prize-winning story fails to 
receive her husband’s approval -he expresses his great shock at 
the revelation of reality in her story which, according to him, 
exposes their personal life —Jaya stops revealing the facts of 
man-woman relationship and starts writing light humorous 
pieces on the travails of the middle class housewives in a column 
called ‘Seeta’. The central woman character Seeta in the Indian 
epic Ramayana has long been treated as a mythical figure that 
stands for infinite tolerance. Seeta was true to her husband 
Rama, despite the humiliation and the sufferings inflicted on her 
all through her life, and as such she is treated as a typical Indian 
woman who is loved by all. Choosing the column of ‘Seeta’, 
Jaya seeks to identify herself as a spokesperson for the typical 
Indian women who accept everything silently without raising 
their eyes. This column receives good responses from all and 
Mohan too, is happy and Jaya feels secure as she could maintain 
peace in the family. Jaya is a convent-educated girl with a sense 
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of being unique and extraordinary. In her childhood her father’s 
commitment to the demands and encouragement to her inflated 
ego, on the one hand, and the traditional archetypes of Sita, 
Gandhari and Maitreyee which reside in her unconscious mind. 
Being a convent-educated English-speaking girl she feels 
suffocated and trapped in the traditional Sita-role defined in 
patriarchal society. The idea of immortality appears crazy to 
Jaya. But when her self-inspection is complete, Jaya becomes 
full of courage and is ready to take up the role of Maitreyee. But 
this new role requires the end of silence. The mythical figure 
Maitreyee is known for her capacity of arguing with her 
husband. After a series of conversation between Maitreyee and 
Yajnavalkya, the former got what she wanted. Jaya, too, decides 
to break the silence between Mohan and her and wants to make 
her own choice, as she is no more hankering after a secured life. 

Thus the novel may be described as Jaya’s progress from 
as passive role to an active one. Putting aside the role of Secta 
and Gandhari, Jaya prepares herself for the role of Maitreyee. 
Dcshpande is to be admired for using the resources of myths for 
the process of self-revelation of her protagonist. Deshpande also 
goes back to Ramayana and quotes Dashrath when she feels that 
Jaya’s enlarged consciousness needs a comparison with the 
classical Indian concept of sin and retribution. Dashrath was not 
directly involved in crime, for he killed the innocent boy by 
mistake; yet, he was to be punished. Jaya feels that she, too, is to 
be punished even if she is not directly involved in crime. She 
cannot be spared on the ground that she was blind to Mohan’s 
activities. Jaya attempts to place her in the background of India’s 
cultural history and she confesses her sin of overlooking 
Mohan’s moral lapses by the side of Dashrath’s sin and 
retribution. 

Her novel, The Dark Holds No Terrors tells the story of 
a marriage on the rocks. Sarita (called Saru) is a two-in-one 
woman who in the daytime is a successful doctor and at night “a 
terrified trapped animal” in the hands of her husband, Manohar 
(called Manu) who is an English teacher in a collage. The novel 
opens with Saru returning after fifteen years to her father’s house 
- a place she had once sworn never to return to - unable to bear 
the sexual sadism of her husband. The rest of the novel is 
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remembrance of things past and a brief confession to the father 
with whom she had hardly communicated before. So the 
narrative meanders from present to past and vice versa. The stay 
in her father’s house gives Sarita a change to review her 
relationship with the husband, her dead mother, dead brother 
Dhruva and her children, Renu and Abhi. Though she remains 
unchanged till the end she has a better understanding of herself 
and others. This gives her the courage to confront reality. The 
dark no longer holds any terror to her. 

Saru’s mother claimed that she has killed her own 
brother Dhruva. Saru never boldly refutes or denies the charge of 
murder except in the confession to her father. This is because she 
had in a way passively watched him die and therefore has 
passively contributed to his death. Dhruva’s demise had always 
been her subconscious desire and there is very thin demarcation 
between her wish and its fulfilment. The truth lies somewhere in 
between. She has always felt an inner drive to make him the 
mythological Dhruva (pushed off the father’s lap by the step¬ 
brother) and Dhruva in death becomes a tantalizing “North Star” 
controlling her happiness from afar. The story of Dhruva serves 
as an analogue to Sarita’s story. Sarita learns of her mother’s 
death and goes to visit her father. While she waits for the door to 
open she thinks of the myth of Krishna and Sudama. Sarita 
wonders why the story came into her mind, for she herself was 
no Sudama in rags. In spite of her financial prosperity and the 
external appearance of a happy family life, the image of Sudama 
that comes to her mind reveals her inner turmoil. Like Sudama 
she also goes to her father hoping to get some help. 

The novel, The Binding Vine occupies a special place in 
all the works of Shashi Deshpande in the sense that it presents 
especially the women’s world. There are five pairs of mother- 
daughters namely Inni-Urmi, Mira’s Mother-Mira, Shakutai- 
Kalpana, Akka-Vanna, and Vanna-Mandira, and their 
relationship between them is based on some sort of 
misapprehension or dissention. Urmi’s displeasure with her 
mother is deep-rooted in her separation from the latter at an early 
age. Right from her childhood days, she is sent to her paternal 
grandmother, she has no experience of the kind of mothering a 
daughter desires. Urmi imagines her mother-in-law, Mira’s 
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relationship with the male poet whom she admired, Venu, in 
terms of this insurmountable distance; it is parallel to her own 
relationship with Aju and Vanna with her father. The song that 
Vanna remembers at the very beginning of the third part of the 
novel also ties the stories together in which she mentions 
Ghanshyaam. Ghanshyaam is another name for Krishna, the 
mythical Mirabai's idol, and another version of Kishorc, the 
name of Mira’s son. The mythical Mirabai wrote poems out of 
sincere love which have become part of a sacred canon of 
devotional poetry and song. The Mira who is Urmi’s mother-in- 
law wrote out of pain and abuse, and jealousy guarded her 
privacy. The song ties this Mira to Venu and to Vanna’s 
infatuation for the unnamed singer who, long ago, sang a song in 
the college gardens. Deshpande does not simply resurrect in 
order to reinstitute ideal figures of women, but to investigate 
how unrealistic those prescriptions are, and to negotiate between 
mythical and modern images. Urmi, the narrator of The Binding 
Vine , invokes the figure of the patient and suffering Shakuntala 
(the faithful wife of Dushyant) and that of Mirabai (the 
exemplary devotee of the deity Krishna) as models who shadow 
the real and complex lives of the modern Kalpana and Mira. 
Deshpande’s quest is to rediscover the potential of these so- 
called icons as flesh-and-blood human beings, in The Binding 
Vine as well as in her other novels. In the novel, mythological 
references can be seen in the story of Urmila, Mira and 
Shakuntala and the tales of the mythological characters of their 
names. The mythological Urmila, Lakshmana’s wife, is left in a 
broken and aggrieved state when Lakshmana leaves for the 
forest with Lord Rama. In this novel Urmila is greatly aggrieved 
by the death of her child. Urmila’s mother-in-law Mira, like the 
mythological Mira, remains detached to her husband and both 
desire relations based on love and not on sexual pleasures. 
Shakuntala’s (Shakutai) husband, like mythological Shakuntala 
who had been deserted by King Dushyant, deserts her. About 
mythological devices, Deshpande says: 

I think a number of us do that in India all the time; we 
relate a great deal of our personal lives, our daily lives, 
to the myths. We find parallels as a matter of course. 
And we do this with all the myths, any myth that scents 
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appropriate, whether they were originally about men or 
women. In that sense it is a part of a language, a 
grammar that one knows and understands, rather than a 
conscious literary device. 3 

The novel A Matter of Time represents three generations. 
The first generation is represented by Kalyani, the grandmother; 
the second generation by Sumi, the mother; and the third is 
represented by Arundhati (Aru), the daughter. All three 
generations have then own values. The novel begins with 
gopaks walking away from home. Gopal, Sumi’s husband, 
emerges to be more powerful character than any of these women 
in the novel. Without him, we cannot think of a perfect 
developed novel. After Gopal’s walking away, Sumi’s creativity 
gets revived. She writes a play entitled “The Gardener’s Son” 
and proposes to write another. She also wanted to write the story 
of Surpanakha from an original point of view. The revision of 
the Surpanakha episode speaks of Sumi’s eagerness to place 
man-woman relationship on sound, non-partisan footing and also 
of her modernity in thought. It is a pity that Sumi dies of an 
accident suddenly, just before her taking up a job to support 
herself and her daughters. 

In her short stories, Shashi Despande lends voice to 
characters from epics and in the process shows a new facet of 
their lives. One such story titled ‘The Day of the Golden Deer 
explores the feelings of Sita on her desertion by Rama and her 
realization of the fact that Raina is in fact ‘a victim of his own 
idea of himself still chasing the deer of perfection where he can 
never do wrong or rather he should never be seen to do wrong. 
Deshpande’s Sita does not believe in fate. According to her, one 
cannot escape the consequences of one’s actions. She accepts 
that her abduction by Ravana and her subsequent sufferings were 
a consequence of her own actions. ‘Hear me Sanjaya' is another 
story where Dcshpande has lent voice to Kunti, the eternally 
silent mother of Pandava brothers in epic Mahabharta. Kunti’s 
feelings and the reasons behind her actions are revealed and 
given a voice when she takes a walk with Sanjaya, the charioteer 
to the blind king Dhritrashtra. This takes place after the epic war 
is over. After handing over the kingdom to Kunti’s victorious 
sons, Dhritrashtra and Gandhari decide to seek peace in the 
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forest and Kunti decides to follow them. By giving voice to 
Kunti in a monologue spoken just before her death in the forest, 
Dcshpande tries to show what moved this woman who had to 
bear a multitude of disasters in her life, very silently. 

Another story "And What Has Been Decided?" presents 
the agony of Draupadi who persuades her five husbands not to 
forget all that the Kanravas has done to them. She docs not agree 
with the half kingdom or five villages because she does not want 
to forget what had been done with her in the court before her 
husbands. In her story ‘The Inner Rooms’, Amba was abducted 
along with her sister, by Bhishma, to be married off to his weak 
step brother, Vichitravirya. After her abduction Amba declares 
that she has mentally accepted Shalva as her husband and 
therefore she cannot marry anybody else. She is sent to Shalva 
but he does not accept her as she has been won over by someone 
else. Amba comes back, but now it is Vichitravirya’s turn to 
reject and humiliate her. Amba then asks Bhishma to marry her 
beause she considers him to be responsible for her plight. But 
Bhishma too refuses to marry her on the ground that he has taken 
a vow of lifelong celibacy. Thus Amba is left a disappointed, 
lonely and unwanted woman. Dcshpande looks at the incident of 
Mahabharata through Amba’s eyes and she is able to recognize 
the anger and disgust of Amba for the games that men play. 
Amba kills herself not because she is defeated but she thinks that 
if she cannot control her life, at least she can control her death. 
In her death she thinks there will be one thing that would be of 
her choosing. In Mahabharata Amba is reborn as Shikhandin 
who is ultimately responsible for Bhishma’s death, but 
Deshpande does not include this incident in the story. 

In an interview Shashi Deshpande says what she has 
done through her writing is not a suggestion of any replacement 
model for the traditional role models of Sita or Savitri. She 
thinks that through her writing, she is in a sense, deconstructing 
the myth. She speaks: 

I am not saying don’t take these women as role model. 
See them for what they are otherwise the pressure on 
you is going to be very difficult, if you are expected to 
be a Sita, a ‘pativrata’ in the sense of Sita, who never 
wrongs her husband, never does anything wrong -gentle, 
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loving, motherly. You can never be like be that and you 
will always feel guilty.... I am just telling you that let us 
see Sita as a human being”. 4 

By exploring the Myths Deshpande brings out the sad 
truth, that most of our literature is the creation of men and 
unfortunately women themselves have brought themselves to 
accept it as the truth. The writer seems to be dissatisfied about 
the fact that women don’t try to peep into their hearts to identify 
their true selves but they accept the things they read in fictional 
or Mythological books and see existing in society. She says: 

The point is that all these stories in myths have been 
created by men to fulfil their various needs. There is the 
eternal child to be protected and controlled, the self- 
sacrificing mother to nurture and cherish the child, the 
chaste partner to guarantee exclusive rights of the man as 
well as an undoubted paternity of the children and the 
temptress to titillate and provide sexual gratification. 5 
By giving voice to these silent characters, Deshpande 
has given them a new lease of life. She presents a meaningful 
and creative reinterpretation of myths. We are looking forward to 
a fresh knowledge of ourselves in them trying to discover what is 
relevant to our lives today. Through such re-readings and re¬ 
interpretations myths need to be liberated from the fallacy that 
they are relevant only to one sex. The characters in myths, 
especially the women characters should be seen as complex, 
questioning human beings whom we can identify with. 

To conclude, Shashi Deshpande has created a familiar 
world anew in which authentic experiences of the interior 
landscape of Indian women is powerfully projected through the 
device of myths. Through myths man has made the attempt to 
link and interpret the one by the other. It expresses the reality in 
an expressive metaphor. It tries to show up some phase of 
experience in its totality. For the women writers like Shashi 
Deshpande, most of the mythological worlds are shattered to 
build up new worlds from their perspective. The myths used by 
Deshpande are seen to be relevant to her vision of life. Thus she 
can be said to be making innovations by giving the myths a new 
organic significance and stature in the modern world from her 
outlook. All along it is the woman’s point of view that is 
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presented but there is hardly any trace of sentimentalizing or 
overdraniatizing of woman’s issues. She has created a familiar 
world a new in which authentic experiences of the interior 
landscape of Indian women is powerfully projected through the 
device of myth. 
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Ghazal is more familiars to both Music and Literature. It 
was developed in Persia in the 10th century AD from the Arabic 
verse form qasida and brought to India with the Moghal, in the 
12th century. The Ghazal tradition is currently practiced in Indo- 
Aryan languages such as Iran (Farsi), Pakistan (Urdu) and India 
(Urdu and Hindi) etc. In India Ghazal (pronounced as "ghuzzle") 
is an Arabic word which means "talking to women." But it is not 
confine only with this meaning. Now Ghazal has an 
interdisciplinary aspect with Music, Culture and Society. 

Ghazal writing in Hindi was started during the reign of 
Mughal. Amir Khushroo was the pioneer of Hindi Ghazal. In his 
Ghazal the first line was in persi where as the second was in 
Hindi. After him Bharatendu Harishchandra wrote Ghazal in 
Hindi. During the Dwivedi period of Hindi Literature Sridhar 
Pathak, Ram Naresh Tripathy, Madhav Shukla, Rupnarayan 
Kaviratna, took Ghazal to new heights. The Ghazal poetic work 
of Suryakanta Tripathy Nirala named Bela consisted of 
impressive and powerful Ghazal. Nirala had done a good work 
by usage of numerous Urdu words and new quadrant. He gave 
the Hindi Ghazal a new shape, for that the Ghazal literature 
reached to approachable height in Hindi poetry. 

In last few decades Ghazal literature flourished and 
touched new heights. A good number of poets have wrote and till 
writing Ghazal in Hindi. Among them are Gurubhakta, 
ShamSher, Chandrasen, Virat, Kunwar Vaichain, Suryabhanu, 
Mahcshwar Tiwari, Shcrjang Garg, Jnan Prakash, Chandrabhanu 
Bharadwaj, Bhawani Shankar, Batuk Chaturvedi, Jahir Kurcshi, 
javed Aktar and many more. Among them the most important 
name is Dushyant Kumar for his noble work in the field of 
Ghazal is Shaye main Dhup. Here a modest attempt has been 
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made to highlight the Ghazal with special reference to Dushyant 
Kumar. 

Origins: The term Ghazal derived from Arabic language which 
means dialogue with women or sob of a deer surrounded by 
hunters. But all these meanings of Ghazal have not restricted 
with certain limitation. The ghazal is a form of lyrical poetry. It 
is originally exotic to South Asia, as indicated by the very 
sounds of the name itself when properly pronounced as ghuzzle, 
with its very un-Indian initial rolled ‘g’. But like many exotics 
which have long been transplanted into a new environment, over 
the centuries of its life in South Asia the ghazal was successfully 
adapted and developed, first in Persian, then in Urdu- Hindi and 
now also in other languages. The continuing popularity of this 
adaptable form is testimony to its enduring significance as one of 
the major poetic and musical forms of modern Indo-Pakistani 
culture. 

The Ghazal was developed in Persia in the 10th century 
AD from the Arabic verse form qasida. It was brought to India 
with the Mogul invasion in the 12th century. The Ghazal 
tradition is currently practiced in indo-aryan languages such as 
Iran (Farsi), Pakistan (Urdu) and India (Urdu and Hindi) and 
English also. In India and Pakistan a traditional Ghazal consists 
of five to fifteen couplets, typically seven. A refrain (a repeated 
word or phrase) appears at the end of both lines of the first 
couplet and at the end of the second line in each succeeding 
couplet. In addition, one or more words before the refrain are 
rhymes or partial rhymes. The qasida was an acclamation written 
in praise of the emperor or his noblemen. The part of the qasida 
called tashbib got detached and developed in due course of time 
into the ghazal. Whereas the qasida sometimes ran into as many 
as 100 couplets or more in mono rhyme, the ghazal seldom 
exceeded twelve, and settled down to an average of seven . 
Formally a short lyric composed in a solitary metre with a single 
verse throughout, in its style and content it is a variety which has 
proved capable of an extraordinary variety of expression around 
its central theme of love. Due to its inner ideas it is denoted 

Ghazal ke liye Alfaz hi kafi nahi 

Jigar ka khun bhi uske liye chahiye 
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In the early mediaeval period the most prestigious form 
of courtly Persian poetry was the qasida, a lengthy formal ode 
taken over from Arabic. The ghazal thus seems first to have been 
seriously cultivated not in the courts of the sultans but at the 
centres of the Sufis, and one of the first and greatest collections 
{divan) of mystical ghazals was that composed by Jalal al-Din 
Rumi (d. 1273) of Konya. The ghazal soon came also to be 
cultivated by court poets who evolved an ingeniously indefinite 
merger of human romance with mystical love for the divine. The 
greatest master of the ghazal in this, its archetypal form was 
Hafiz (d. 1399) of Shiraz. The form was also cultivated in India 
during the period of the Delhi Sultanate, most notably by Amir 
Khusrau (d. 1325) of Delhi, now a days celebrated as a national 
icon retrospectively credited with a huge variety of cultural 
achievements, but whose classical reputation as the ‘parrot of 
India’ ( tuti-ye hind) rested on his Persian ghazals, which arc 
typically more direct than those of Hafiz. Under lavish Mughal 
patronage, India later became the most important centre for the 
cultivation of the courtly Persian ghazal by both emigre and 
native-born poets. The fashion was now for the elaborate 
expression of the ‘Indian style’ ( sabk-e hindi) with its marked 
metaphorical and conceptual elaboration of the ghazal, which 
reached its apogee in India with Sa’ib (d.1677) of Tabriz and 
Bedil (d. 1721) of Patna. 

Form: 

The ghazal, along with the other Arabic poetic genres, 
inherited from its pre-Islamic origins the formal verse structure 
of the qasidah. A poem in this form is always constructed from 
lines of a single meter, where each line (called a bayt in Arabic 
and a sher in Persian) is constructed from two musical 
hemistiches and ends on the same rhyme (qafiyah). 

The ghazal always opens with a rhyming couplet called 
matla. The rhyme of the opening couplet is repeated at the end of 
second line in each succeeding verse, so that the rhyming pattern 
may be represented as aa, ba, ca, da etc., and so on. In addition to 
the restriction of rhyme, the ghazal also observes the convention 
of radif. Radif demands that a portion of the first line , 
comprising not more than two or three words, immediately 
preceding the rhyme-word at the end, should rhyme with its 
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counterpart in the second line of the opening couplet, and 
afterwards alternately throughout the poem. The opening couplet 
of the ghazal is always a representative couplet: it sets the mood 
and tone of the poem and prepares us for its proper appreciation. 
The last couplet of the ghazal called makta often includes the 
pen-name of the poet, and is more personal than general in its 
tone and intent. Here the poet may express his own state of mind, 
or describe his religious faith, or pray for his beloved, or indulge 
in poetic self-praise. 

The couplets are united only by meter and rhyme, rather 
than by content; thus each couplet is intended to constitute a 
discrete entity - like a pearl in a necklace or a flower in a 
garland, to use familiar metaphors. The different couplets of the 
ghazal are not bound by unity and consistency of thought. Each 
couplet is a self-sufficient unit, detachable and quotable, 
generally containing the complete expression of an idea. These 
features include a set of closely related themes: unrequited love, 
mystical devotion, philosophical rumination, ridicule of religious 
orthodoxy, symbolic celebration of madness and intoxication, 
and a sort of self-abnegating, sometimes masochistic immersion 
in the pangs of longing and frustration. The reliance on these set 
themes, together with the usage of a set of standardized symbols 
and metaphors, compensates for the fragmentary nature of the 
ghazal as a poem, and facilitates epigrammatic condensation for 
which, among other things, individual couplets are prized. 

Filmy Ghazal: 

The film ghazal, as popularized by Talat Mahmood, Lata 
Mangeshkar, and others, retained some of the exotic and 
romantic associations of the courtesan world and of Urdu verse 
in general, while aiming at a contemporary and less sophisticated 
audience. The Urdu lyrics cohered well with the diction of so- 
called Hindi films, most which were in fact in Urdu, in 
accordance with that language's "sweet" and romantic ethos, as 
opposed to standard Hindi, which is perceived as a more 
utilitarian tongue. Meanwhile, throughout the 1960s, the light- 
classical ghazal, particularly, as sung by Begum Akhtar, 
continued to enjoy a stable, if limited degree of popularity 
among connoisseurs of classical music and Urdu poetry. That 
time many more singer sing their tone in Ghazzle , among them 
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Ismail, Chand putli, Garibulla, and Master Madan, Gulam Ali, 
Jagjit Singh, Pankaj Udhas are the reputed names. 

Development of Hindi Ghazal: 

Amir Khusru (1253-1325) was one of the earlier Indian 
poets writing in this form, and he wrote ghazals in both Persian 
and Hindi. Ghalib (1796-1869) was a one of the most renowned 
practitioners of this form in Urdu. Today, ghazals in the late 
Persian form are written in Hindi, Gugurati, Punjabi, Bengali and 
every other major language of the Indian subcontinent. Ghazal 
writing in Hindi was started during the reign of Mughals. Amir 
Khushroo was the pioneer of Hindi Ghazal. In his Ghazal the 
first line was in persi where as the second was in Hindi. After 
him Bharatendu Harishchandra worte Ghazal in Hindi. During 
the Mahavir Prasad Dwivedi period Sridhar Pathak, Ram Naresh 
Tripathy, Madhav Shukla, Rupnarayan Kaviratna, took Ghazal to 
new heights. The Ghazal poetic work of Suryakanta Tripathy 
Nirala named Bela consisted of impressive and powerful Ghazal. 
Nirala had done a good work by usage of numerous Urdu words 
and new quadrant. He gave the Hindi Ghazal a new shape for 
that the Ghazal literature reached to approachable height in 
Hindi poem of 20' h ccntrury. 

In the twenty century Ghazal literature flourished and 
touched new heights. A good number of poets have wrote and till 
writing Ghazal in Hindi. Among them are Gurubhakta, 
ShamSher, Chandrasen, Virat, Kunwar Vaichain, Suryabhanu, 
Maheshwar Tiwari, Sherjang Garg, Juan Prakash, Chandrabhanu 
Bharadwaj, Bhawani Shankar, Batuk Chaturvedi, Jahir Kureshi, 
javed Aktar and many more. Among them the most important 
name is Dushyant Kumar for his noble work in the field of 
Ghazal is Shaye main Dhup. The significance of Ghazal lies in 
evoking emotive effect in the heart of the readers. The Ghazal 
becomes effective when it written its fundamental and essential 
things and the listner and the readers feel that its speaks about 
his/her inner feeling. The composition of Ghazal is very soft. 

Has diye O dekh ke Hale Ajij 

Houshala Ab dil ka badha gaya. 

Another verse- 

Angadai bhi O lenc nap aye Uthake hat 

Dekha mujhe to chhod diya Muskura ke hat. 
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Dushyant Kumar and his Ghazal 

Dushyant Kumar was born at Bijnour (Uttar Pradesh) in 
1933. He post graduated in Hindi from Allahabad University 
(UP). He worked some time in AIR (All India Radio) in Bhopal. 
Thereafter he was associated him with the department of 
language of Madhya Pradesh. There he worked as Director of 
that Department. He was one of the most prolific writers of 
Hindi who had pen nod in every field of Hindi literature. A part 
from poem and Ghazal he wrote novels, fiction and drama and 
One Act Play etc. He was the writer in Hindi who had used 
Ghazal successfully in Hindi literature. The most important work 
of Dushyant Kumar in the field of Ghazal is Shaye main Dhup 
Yahan darkhton ke saye me dhup lagati hai 
Chalo yahan se chalo our umra bhar ke liye. 

In the Ghazal of Dushyant Kumar Tyagi were we found 
the reflection of socio- economic and political pictures of India? 
Further his Ghazal throw light on the contemporary Indian 
society. And also it speaks volumes about the human values. 
Mujha me rahate hain karodon log, chup kaise rahu 
Har ghazal ab saltanat ken am ek bayan hai. 

This is the cardinal principle of Dushyant’s Ghazals. In 
the Ghazal of Dushyant Kumar the theme of exploitation, 
torture, defeat, misery and disorder have found place. The ideas 
of his writing is man not God. In his Ghazal he has expressed 
freely and frankly about the post independent condition of India. 
After Independence the Indians had many hopes and aspirations 
to fulfill. But all these hopes and aspiration shattered, when 
China attacked on India in the 1962. 

Kahan to taya Tha chirag har ek ghar ke liye 
Kahan chirag mayassar nahi Shahar ke liya. 

He deviated from the norms of traditional Ghazal and 
employed of his own. Through his Ghazal he exposed the 
political conspiracy and contemporary social milieu of 20 lh 
century. Man is not separated from the society. He says that 
Sar se Sine me kabhi, pet se pair me kabhi 
Ek jagah ho to kahen, Dard Idhar hota hai. 

Sometimes it seems that Dushyant Kumar was speaking 
his own feeling as if the lover was waiting for beloved but he 
did not get satisfaction seen her from dawn to dusk. 
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Tumko Niharta Hun subhah se ritumbhara 
Ab Sham ho rahi hai, Magar Man nahi Bhara 
The Ghazal of Dushyant Kumar expresses the self 
pathos and social pathos. Where we get the personal pathos and 
social pathos that kind of Ghazal is known as the best Ghazal. 
We get the expression of human feeling in his writing. 

Kaise manjar Aane lage hein 
Gate gate log chillanc lage hain. 

Now time has changed. Earlier those who were singing 
patriotic song for the country, now they are demonstrating Hartal 
and Strike on the streets. These Changes have been strikingly 
expressed by Dushyant Kumar in His Ghazal. 

Is talab ka pani badal do 
O kamal ke Phul Kumlane Lage hain. 

The sectarian view has entirely polluted the society. Man 
is social animal. Being a social animal he is suffering from these 
developments. In the writing and Ghazal of Dushyant Kumar we 
don’t find any use of traditional symbols. 

Chidbano me Andhion ki wat mat kar 
In darkhton ke bahut Najuk tane hain. 

(page 43 Shaye me Dhup) 

Now days the existence of home is in danger where a 
handful of people live within the four walls of a particular area 
do not mean home. For a better and meaningful home in needs 
better atmosphere. Presently Man is alone in his own living. 
There is a big question mark in the existence of Home. The 
Ghazals of Dushyant Kumar give the vivid description of 
purposelessness of society, stagnations, meaningless life. Now 
men feel hopeless in their own family. 

Mele me Bhatke hotc to koi Ghar pahuncha Aata 
Hum ghar main Bhatke hain kaise thour thikanc aayenge 
For this purposeless and aimless living we don’t find any 
true man in the society. The common people are not tolerant 
about the contemporary society because they are disappointed 
with existing politics. They feel helpless and incapable to bring 
reforms in the society. For these people Dushyant Kumar has 
addressed that- 

Kaise Aakash main surag nahi ho sakata 
Ek pathar to tabiyat se uchhalo yaro. 
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Throughout the writing of Dushyant Kumar we get the 
revolutionary Ideas which will bring reformation in every sphere 
of society and he also hopeful that the people will enjoy a 
colorful future in days to come. 1 have taken a little attempt to 
discuss the Ghazal of Dushyant Kumar in a nutshell. Here a 
modest attempt has been made to highlight a brief of Dushyant 
Kumar In the field of Hindi Ghazal. 
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tor, RRjfcr 3ik rrtr 


tjo #0 TOtf 

RRR>fR RTTeTTOtoR RFlftdldiJ, TOTOTf, TOeftRTTR (SORd) 


l- tor tot wf- 

#0 RRft <ft 3FJRR TO R^TTOT <fr cg ^5 TORRReT 
SRftctf cfTT RJRR tl(l) cTSJT FR^ ^ R*t RTTOfaTO 

^TRRTTOt TOT TJTO RRTFT H6I !? TOt RP TTeffTOt cT9TT TTeRlt TOT 
^ 11 (2) ^TIcPT TOTR ftRR eTRT RR ftftTOT ^ TOcft eft RT 
3 ftRT TORT 11 TOR 3frTOf 3 TO TOT 3Tf£eiR WR f ?TF 
TOJR TOt TOJ TOR f^RT TORft % I f^RcT TOT ^ eft TOT eTTO 
TOFT t 1% faftdd RT ?t TO TOR RRjfet ^t 3R7eT TOR^f 
TOFg t f^TT RR<£ TORTfeT TOT R eft 3T^eTR FRT ^R R TO 
STTOTOeRTO TORt ^t TO? R^ft |(3) 

TOR TOR vjftTOT eTRT RTOTO cf> TOT Rr efR TOT?} TORft t :- 

1. RftRP-'f^RT TOt TRTfteT TOTOTT I 

2. RTO^t TOR TOTOTTSTt TOt 3TRRTOT TOTOTT 3ff? 

3. f?RTRt TOT f’RfaT TORT eTTO R^ 3Tf^RJTOT TORT I 

?R eRF RTOTO 3>t RReTT eTRT RR?fet TOT fitTOTR TOR 

cfc TOTOT ?t eft FtcTT R?ff ^ TOTTOT TOJTO TOJipiSt TFlteT ^fT 
TORT t 3ft? 3 fR TOt 3TR yif&IRf yft ^cRT 3 R?R ??R TO 
yfetf^Sef TORT t, TOR cf> gRT ft TOJR Rpft RTORT 3>t RtTOTO?t 
TOTTelT i? 3ft? 3Ty*t <-lRje1 sTR TOt 3TM*t Reft 4lR4l TOt 
FRTHlRel TORT t. TOR gRT ^t TOTOTO ?TTOTO cfj Rroft. ’JeRt 
3ft? 3TRR? TOt ?ft?3eTT 11 ?R eRF TOR TOlfteT TOT RRRftTORT 
TORt gft TJTO HFe^ u l TO^t f?1 

RR?fet gt RrH *t *tt TOR TOT RFeTOJ^t RtRTOR FteTT 
f? I TOeJeT: TOR TOT TRIR RR^feT RRT TO sfk RR^IeT TOT 
TOTTcT TOR 3^t TT^fcT TO RSeTT 11 ?R eRF ^ “gHt TOTTO STTf^TeT 
^ I f^gRTt ^ eft TOR TOt RRpfeT TOT TOW TOFT ^ 3fR cfF' on[cR 
eTRT RTRT TOT ’ft TORT 11 cfF f^RT RR^feRt 3TRR-5RR 
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RT ftt RTRT ft1 RReft tTRT T-TRlfftfR uftcR yft 3T^f> RRRT3ft 
qft d,eHHR ?ft vjTTcn t I 

2- •’HVqjIcI RT 'W'ftH:— 

yTRTR fft^Pft eft £RT TRRfrT yft ftf 3lftR yRRRTft eft 
Rft ft I fci'^'1 ft> Sp^TTR RRftft RfftcT e£ eiiqgK, srf^l^Rxl 3fr? 

^RTf cf? TTJ5Em ft fftft <IHM # <KRJ TT^R RRft ft vPTT 
FRTFxTRT ftt R^ft ft |(4) >j|Hi eft R<ft) ft 2TR?fftr TT^TcTT 
R> fttftftR ygT ^ RyfftcT ft RT dRdleftl RR RT R? RR ftRT 
+i^R4| t fftpfft -SfftcT eft ftf&R 3<^R ’HIHlRitcb yRlft, fftsTFT 
3?R ReTT 3TTfft flPftfad t 1(5) 

fttfcTR R?g3ft 3T2TTR RRFT. R^ft, ftfft^, yfft3R, fftRRI 
m. vReHUf # Rqft, 3fh3TR, Rcfa, gftWT 3TTfft cfft RR^fcT eft WT^T 

ysr eft 3Tcrftcr qRyRid fftRT rrtt ft 3jk wn c^r m4 
Wq^3Ti. 3TR«TT3fr, gcftt, 3TRSfr 3Tlfft yft TRpft 3 IMRr RST ft 

'HdiRci Rbiir vjiicfr i i ?ftt 3 trr m ftR-Rlft yft rrt rrarr 

3TRRcT RT Rftf ft ftw ftt fftRT WRTT ft I ftRftft RPR 

ftto wff ft ygR rT wfcfcf rr?T ft ■— 

1- RR efft ftf RJR RFR f^rf^cT 'clldTcROT ft RtR RRTT 
ti ?^ft yRyr? rt rctr^t, ftftftR sfR 3TfttfcrR 
cTTcTPR 0 ! RR RR5 *11 (ft el R?RT ft I ft 'FT’ft cTR 'd'tfeft 
RffttTR efft RRlftcT R?ft ft | 

2- Rfftcr cr^rr rrrt yft <gs 3ryft RiRdd yfftyiftf 
3pf7TN onqsK R^ft e£ fcR yRcl <^>'icTl ft I 

3- #PPfrr c^ ^frPT sqcHgiY—nf^’HRff cf5t ^ tcR 

ajf^T cpt JxTPPcf fW vSTTcTT 11 W<JjfcT ^f PK 

cf5t araw ^ ?tcfr t f% arf^ Rf^rr Tf^fcr ^ ItqRcT 
RFf qp?TT t cfr ^ ^TRT PTT^, ^ tfi) 

vjTT^ 3fR '3Tf \37T AIM ^ ^RT qRkl ’ft fftRT RTft I 
TR^fcf ft Rft Rift dcftl ft RR qft 

'dS'lsflcldl, ftftr ftfftRcTT, 'JcrTRlRfR yft ’TRR 3nfft y^R ft I 
fftRRT Mleld RM ^ 3JcftR RRRT RT RcfR ftTcP ft I ’TRcftR 
ft^Ri yft ygR fftfty?nft - rrrDcrt, 3ftftR. RRfft^i, 

RifftiftRcTT, gRRft, fftRftfR cjft RRR, R?-3TfftdR, R?ftPT, 
anwjlfrHcbdl. RFRftRcn, Rft-fftRSTcn 3nfft ft fvHRI WRT 
ft-wjlci ?qft aftrftT yar eft 3 RrftcT ftftiT ft i 

3- RRR RT RRy 
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RHM ^TSfeft ^>T ft J ldd t I ?RTftt RTRiRIT 3T^cf 

t ftlRt P ft ftST ■3TT RRRTT t to P PRRPT Rqft fft?TT W 
RPJPTT t ^R RRTftt 3T^jfcT RPTM cTSJT 'HHlto Rift top cj>R 
■dto t I ^RfcR Pttol *1^,^ ft sTRT ft fftPT vjTTcTT t ’R $pft 
Rdf to ef 3PT ft«R Rftt ft RTCT ’ifctdH to totoftR 
ftft t toft PRlft ^ rf> H4ffcH to Rift t I PHMtoto 
ft ?Rfft PRPT, TR^RT, PmHto pftt RR’totetPT cTSJT 
elftetHd ft RtftT ft TtcTlfto HR'*lImSRtJcT ftt 1? *R <l<M<l>l 
R7R TR t fft ?R RRM ft 3TRPfcT PRT RRTTRT ftt ¥1 fad ft WR 
fftifT <fR f^tcFT ftt fftfto JRUfcrat ftt ^PT to t l(6) toft 
cfTRR ?Rtft SPrFTcT 3TT% tot mRc|K, £fft. to-smtot, fftSRT 
RtR&nft. torft, to 3TTfft RTft todPT to RfF-arto? ft Rim 
ffttotcT R?ft tl fftRT y<PR totR ft ftoFT 3 FT toft ft 
oFTcT—aTeRT fa < 91 ^ to ft PR ft 3 iycM 8 T RPT Rt ’RPR Pjft RePJR 
ift fsb^l^Tlel R?ft H, \ 3 -lPl 3 RFfT jfm 3 ftR y^lft ’ft iftcTT ft 

tot pr rtprt ft fftfftp aicRjcf ft jfRjar fttft fq ft 3TFpfto 

RPR m ’Jeft, ffttot, ufaRHt to 3TTtot £RT t RR*R Rift^ ft 
fttft ft to MRclcRffteT ft| RPM ftt tot RTRRHT W 
RPPrtoftcT RTR^fct <PT Ridl°l ft ^IRtft ft ftt fftRFP RTRTpft paJT 

PPIglr l ft ftt Tj^ ftR ft ftPcfR RT^I ftpPT to to^p cg^Rf 
cfft £TRRT cfft ftt M|-*1 ftftt ^ I 

PW cjft f :- qRcTR, RdJIdif. Wfft, Sjft. 

fftlgRT wrrft, fft^TT?. 'H'MjR. ^fftftft, to 3TTfft | ft ft 
Pt*4 u ichift cTRi ^ vjft >5ft (ftRicccii ydH cp^ft ^ 1 affa 
RRRift ft 3TRft 3TR^ W^TPT ftt ^Rlft t I ?R RRIRT ft 
’RPR wftP, 3T^eR, anpftRRR, yfcl^ftf, 

ylcic^cHH afft Rto ft «trt ftt Rsjhr to t ftr to ftorR ft 
ftft IafR ato rftm ft to ^«t wft w to t i 

3TT^to> toto PRcRTR^ ft fftcTT to to ?lft 

3TRo?npp ft tot ft rrrt ftt yRTto toft ^tor ft t I 

ppft ftto ftt cR¥ RRTT’jT ft ft T?^j ftftftR fftftRcTT to tot 
t aft? tot ftRTRH ft ft Ranto ffttonft crtt Rtoift ft 
fftjj i to Rto t 1 strrt toftr wm ^ 5^1 ft ft^r ^to t 1 

cftftr ftt ft 1 '<J q^qara^RT afR P5^I ftt t' wrn^ ft wt ft 
yRgcT tot t 1 ( 7 ) ^rt cr? toftr to 3rto toft t to 
xjcp ^?ctR rtrrt ftt toft to t 1 ft wr ft *fE ^ 
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Iftdl did, Flft, dldl, 'INI, HdSKll, didRefc, fftft) TT'jFftfrRj cjel 
'J’T ^T^RT, ^lvrilR)0l ft ft dlldeft, 'SfqC’i, uRT, 

ftdl 3TTfft ft qq EIRR cjRdl ft ftT \3Tf fftfftq -ddlftl ft ft«l<S 
etRcl 1? 3fft 3-deft >RT qT cdRklcd ’ft iRT qqft ft fft^J 

FftT t, qrqq> qftf I 

FpT TJcP TOtel 5fFft ft ^ W3T ft Wfftrcr FftfT ft 

afk Plftd'ddl ftr FpT qft TJfFnfftc^ pg ftt ftftft ft 3fk 3TqFcf. 

«TT<o, dSIdlft sfft e^gl <ft qRT ft did qftf ft, RldlS, (cldefc, 
ftftft 3Tlfft eft 0K°| qq> ■ddld WS ft Iftddl ft eft 

MRciftd ftft ft sfft fftft ft *rg qqft 3fR ^rg3ft ft fftq qqft ft 
ft ’TFIM ft qftqftq fttft qgft ft ■q? W3T ejq 3TW pf ^q 
Ifte^o dftl ft) cl I I 3TF5T 'B T fTEfR Mdl, fftfftqT 3fft S'C'iftc ft £TRT 
WTM gft feT^ef ft TRTT ft fft? ft ’FRM ftt wffteF 
ft^FTT ^STTcfcT qft fft ft I ’ftftft, Wflft qpqcflft, ft§T-’pr, 
arraR eqqsre arrfft ft ’FRq-qqq m qfftrftq ftrft q?ft ft fftqj 
ft ^FTTejf ftr cfrgft qft ft, Fqqq fftfcTR q^ft ft I 'HIHlfaeb 
ft^FH qft wfftccT ra q^ft ft ftfftqidl, Wnfftq? ftfftqf, 
fftqq. qqp, fft^raR, qft, fftren snfft ftT dgcci^ ^jfftepy fttft ft 
l ftq ftr WRrfftrq? pjftr ftr fftfftredT qqrq qkft ft qarr Fft 
Tp pf ft qftr qR ’Rift ft I fftqftf fftqTF gft 3Tqft fftlTT ft ftq 
ft ftftfftcT fttftt ft qq fftiT? ft qiq ft 3?qft qfft ft ftq qft qq 

qrrftr ft i 

MN'dd-l ft ’FIFnfftTeP ’ptf ftr RTC ’Tift ft fftqqq fftqT ft 

•fnft ftfftq, tftfftr^, 3rfftftr 3fR qqeq i qTftqfftq prf ft 
gRT qiftqrft, qft CT5TT qwfftft qq ffttrW fttdT ft, ftft 
3Tlftqi q^TTFlcT 3fft 3TTqftft^q ftTft ft ^Rfft 3Ttftftf wfcldlft ft 

wn 3fR tRHRT qft fftftq q^cq qftt fftrr qn?TT i fftfft 1 ^ 
yfclHlft ft W ftefft cfSTT eq-fftrl'ld ’jft qft qftqdT ft FfTeft ft 
?rarr fftftrc 3Tfftft ^pfi ?ft ’TRef narr ftq ft ’rrqTftf ft 
ftft ft |(8) 

'HldlIdef) 'dftrHi ft yqqft 3??TqT -<idld qT •d^e Si'll 

tftq qnft qftr qqft 3TajqT ^3qft ftqqH tR 3?fftq? q??q fftjT 
dldl ft I yef?i4 ej^i- ■didildef) ’FRqqT qft ftqqft qq qF 
ftqqFT ft ftr ’sqqft eqcTfarr qft ’jfft ft fcR FFRnjft ftTcTT ft 

§dft gKI 'dldlfftep 3Fjqpq 3TR 'dldftdd ft ftTcft ft | 
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FtRT ft Fft F^ft FRT FFRT 3fft FReft fftftTRTT ft 

-d9l Fft FFft ft1 

FTR!t FTFTcR FRTeft 3fk vkFKH ftftT ft fftRRF iRft 
FTcft FF ftRFFT (Sub-Structure) Rf <ihm ft fftRTR RT 
RTRF RPTciT ft1 Fft ft FF RFTR ftt ftfa RFcTT ft 3jfr Fftt ft 
3TPTR F? FRTR ftt FFF ftRRT (Super-structure) fftffici ftft 
ft fftRft SRPtcf 'HHlf^cb. RR^fcTR, ElrfftR. FTRftfcTR 
ftRRlft 3TFWft RRT, RlfftR, RFlft, %TR. e^H 3TTRft 
efl4>WK Rlfft RT RHI^I BtcTT ft1 vJRRT RSR ft fft fftR ERR 
T3F—{RrHI 3TSlfcT vicMr<^f FRTcft ftft ft Fft FRTF eft FFF 
^nrapTT ft RTft fti (9 ) frrt rf ft rfrt ft fft ff-rffrt 
3fk qR RFRFT ft ftPT ft ft FRTR eft 3TTf§fR ftrRI rt 
f”W u l ftcTT ft RjRIcJj ’JeT *t ePt -9^4 RftfftfT <£!4 efjyai ft FF 
ftlFT ft«TF RT HI”I'II ft % 'HHIVJI eft ftft cpf Rift ift 3TTf§fR 
cbRcbl' ff Fft oft ift FTFRft ff 3mrrfft FFft ft1 
4- FTFTR affc ftHjIct :- 

HuJ^eJK 3fk RFTF ft RFRfcT ftt RRTR eft fttRT-Rft 
M ^ FfftiTft?T fftRT ft (lO) Ffftftt MTOIR# FTRRF ft 
R-JRTF FTFRfcT RF ftft RfcTR RFRTT ft fftRft RRPfcf FTFT. 
ftFTTF. 3TR7TRT, 'HlfftcR. RRT, 3TTRFT. RF RTfft Flftt Rt RFT^R 
Ft vjIIcII % 3fR eftcfR Rift RHIul RT RF FTFFF s'ft ft Hid 
W?T ft TTFcf RRTT ft l(ll) ^Fft Reft ft ftFqftcf RF FRTfftR 

fcklRd % Rt 'MHI'Jl eft SKI \J<lct> F? RFR7 eft RFFR e^ RF A 
MSH eft vJTlftt ■§ FRR qRe^fcT ^IHlRJlef ftvfRRt RT ftR 

ftR t Rt vRT 7PTTR ^ R^tfdl e^ RF ft RptfttcT Fft RTftt t I 

( 12 ) 

fttftt^RT ft RFFlfftlR M(clbefell cRfT 4ftc|dH^RcTf RT 
ftftR eJRft ^TT RRftcT 4ft ftdFIcFR. FTeJTRIR cTSTT 3TRTltRR 

- ^rt ft ftwr ftrarr 1 1 ft ftcPTRFR ctsti 

■HISlcHef) qRe^Tcrftf cR fftf^RT RF ft 3TTR?ftcF4> fttaI ftl sj'dft 
qft 3fft fftWF cTSJT fttfcTR 1J4 3?8FT?F RT x jftcT: R^cTF fftefcTT 
11 FF FITF cfaiT ReTT RT fftRRT FFTF vft dH cTSTT RFTR eft 
RgfftcT RRfft ft feR RfftFTft FRFT ft I RRFft FF ft FRRTT ft 
fft ftft qRRfcT ft RRT ftft Fsff ft ft ftft fftftt FR FST RT 
IftRKH RR C R fft?F RTFT ft ft ftR^fft ft ejRTFTftRFT 
3TeFRf8TT FRRT Ft Rift ft I ‘FFTFRT ft RF ft 3TTR RR^fcT RT 
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ptf^p, par RcfrRf cT ft?tt pp t ajk ^RTPt arjPTcT if ^rtpp 
^ I d l cP Pi P8T RtS^ ^?T t cfr 3TTPT TOf 3 f^FFTfcWt PReTf&cT 
^ eFfV t I ?^r pppp pp? ^Rsr afk pft 4 ?Rp?fcr p> f^Prrr 
pt fefit pf 3pp?pp> 11% pRf prtp> ^'lfcicf> par ^ mR^ h eldi 
t cfr ^?TPt 3TP2irf^ par pp ^ft sfjptct if pRpfcfa fRp 
arrcmPP t i fp ptpf p> pep gp: pptpTph PR^t ?Tctt t 1(13) 
5- WRT cRTT an^Riwr :— 

tR^prr TRcpfcT stcrf par tr ^tfRpt ticf) % Rrtpp 
p^tct PRcfrP pft^r if M. pgfopf. ^ft-gRraf <tsf aftnp. 

CPM, H£l4K PfcTP 3TTf^ PFPJPiPt P> sTRT PFRT §TH ^ eld I t 
I iRT cRF PP^RT PP RpJJ kjfcl^lRlP> fcRRPT tf t I ^RWfc^S 
c£ 5T«Ft if PP*PPT Pg?P P)P fcRTR PRR PP 3TP^ tRtP> 
3?tPP c£ p5TPf if 3PJPP PR^ PP PP> cRtpP t pft PP> tttt 71 
<St|t pft FfdTRTRcT ttcP PfcTT tl (l4) PTfPPT PP 
cll^P? t PTFT, ^ft PRT »fllclP> FT fefecT PTP ^t PP^PFT PP 
PR8PP ttcP tl P3 5 ! PP PP'PPT ^ ■dipd FTH. fcRPRT. 

papfr aftp ftFR PTPT pt FRFF % tt PPP Ftct t FPfcTP 
•flMlRic/} PTTPPT ^ vJ , tlP>l RptP P5cP 11 

pp^rt pf^lci pp apfffcipj par tl ppjcfm. ^fcieiRiP\ 

^Scn. il ^ u I ijH d c TT. 3RftcT pT PcffcT eTFTP, PfcpcP. RRcRdT, 3Pfc 
T^flpSt RflMdRf tttt tl PRcfTP PPJPPT if if W$t 

l^lqe nit eft t tt. fpf> ^ RfRt, prrr. an^4ifw«pai. ptptctp 

tpf, ^Rcbdf , PTRT. 3TTt?TT 3R^P 3nft ^ PfcT RpST. ^PpRp P^t 
Ef|po|T *JePf 3fR 3TR8P3ff PP ^ -HHI^PT t. cRF P? PRcffP 
qR^PT if 'H'Sptt PP tt PfcRiP 11 

^H l HM cT: SmjRrPPTT pft PP^RT PP t^Mt PFTT PPcTT t 
ppt% 3TT ^R i P PTT PP 3TMR PttcTP^ PPfct ^JffpRtcT t I ^TO 
>i i Hct» HJT angRrpttPR^r pft tfpcP ctstt an^RrpPP Pt ti^Ri 
pprt t Rfp^ P? 'H’Mifct PTPPTcP mR^PI ^ ^TpRlcT t. PK Olddl 
^ Ptt I i l RdP Pto^lt <b 3T^TR STT^RrpjcfT PT%T c^ PTS ^teft 
3jR PPRT $ PPTPt Pt PPT^ ^ fc^ v3PPR°ft ^ PPtP P^ 
ampRcT t 1(15) ^rif ^to pRRp Rtf $ diftlPKii. 

3TRrffaT, ^fcP>H PPRfjfcf. tinRrP> *iM<idiPi ^^fe. 

ulttitR ip i ppfrr 3 ttR pp ptpRpt ttcP t 1 «P0 ppoppo aftRrpRi 

^ ^rif HP^lPRW . 'FTTaRcTT aPT P^TR. Pfct ^tRcT 3TTP if 
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cRTC<JT F?TTf?Jyyft cT^T crrffty RcbW yy ftt M^T fftdT ft | 
ift? cl'ig 3TTgpl<ydl ft Pl*-d cfty ftd ftfct ft:— 

1 . fttfciy> RFFb^ yy fty 

2. >HHllfty> ftwftt yy aftf 3fft 

3 . ftsnffty ftft, g?y 3fft yfttgfftfi yy fty 

ft (M fty fftF-ffty fttft fry ftt WF? ftftffty ft 3ft? 

TR? g?ft ftt fFTlIftcT ?Rft ft, T? ’JFTcT: ft ft?4?d ft ylftftl FST 

yy ftt wRiPilft?y wr ft i ftr-y^Rt ft fftfty yftt ft yyy ft 
yft l^n^q Rl'kiw yyry yyft 1 1 i wft ?y yty f ft yftm 

ft ftt ggy 3ft? ftcbRkl FfcTT ft| 

’TRcT ft TJeTcT: ftgyd yfftlT? Weft yy JFTFFt t I fyftt 
RTcrTT qtftjR ft g%qT yr cfFTf ft W fttcft ft | yRcffy UFTt ft 
3Fff yftt Weft ft?lft ftt tftyftt ft yy tfRVqy TOT?? yyrft, 

fttyftt. fftay 3TTfft eft cJW 3TcT yy Weft ftft-ftft fftWT ftt 

3TR yy yftt ft ftt? yfft-yyftt ?y>y yyft ?ry5 ftt yy^ yfftyK yftfftyr 
Ft?y yy ??t ft i y? fttft gy ftt 3?ftt gft yy 3ryft yiyy-lftyy ft 
yfer ftr 3ft? mRcjifty, ytfty gft ?rf y?y yftt ft yfyfft yf ^-dftl 
yryiyr ft fftfttyTyyyr ft yry y^syy ycy pr ft sryft yraT ffty 
ft STeFT Ft FTIciT ft | 3Tyftt ftlftcW Wft 3TfftfcT WF ft aft? 
aryft yyrft yy w$\ ftt yyy y?y yR?y ft I ?y fftfter ft y? 
3iyft ftftyy ft fftftt yy ftf 57 -dfty tift yftt yRdi 1 y?T yr?y 
fftyTF yr sty ft ftt y? aryft yiciT-fftcn yy Fyyfty yfty yftt 
y>'idl fftnj yRcfty >HHM ft 3TM ftt 80 yfftyTcT ft srRlcF tftyTF 
3nfft ftifyy ft ftyyyft ft ^rrar—fften ftt wylft 3fR wfty 
fft^FTFT ?m t F^ffty yR?r ft yyyy ftfyy ft aryyrft ftt 
fttftyR fttyy--w ?ry^ y?ft yft yryyT yyy wft t fftyg 
yRyftt yryryf ft fftn? yy> RFR^ftcn t 1 fr ?ry 7 yft yft sfw 
yft cTenyj ycy ymr-y ftt yT?r t 1 yftf 90 yfftyid ft stRfp 
cTeTTy? ft yyw yfttypr yftt ftft. y? Fyrft fty^frr 3ft? wrt 
ftt ftt fty t 1 

6- yft^fcryw sfR ftf^fft :- 

yyftyw, fftan, ftftft, army, ftttfty> yyfft araftr 
yi?nyid, ft?7 fttey, yFcp, ^ft, ^eflRaH, yymr? yy, yft w 
Frrfer-fftftrar ystiwy. yngyrifty? yFyFTyyft ytFFTTsft anfft ft 
ywr yryfty yyiFT ft yftF^fftwT ftt yfftyT ftftt ft yy?tt yy 
yftt t yft yniffty, fftw, yiftty 3fR w-arfftRy yy •gy 
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t i 3R to ?fr Mr fT fM afR M ffft ^ ffM fit 
tar t fMta fifft \jiifci j id Mi ftafM ?t Ft t tak tek 
ftaim-taFtaf Ft off 3 M ta Mt fit fft t i fM ta 

3TTFTF FF fcTHlfvHcl M cFFFFT 3IF M FF taltaSa staft v5TT Fit 

t, ff^ ff Mi ww ff ftf Ftr tan fr fM Ftaifta 

FF ftan FFTTcTF Oik <|'IM4l4) -II 1 IM ta 3TF t FFT “Hftal 
coital ta F^F FTTfcT, Fta, feFT, Eft 3TTft ta 31TSTR FF tal^ tafTF 
M fMT FTRTT, #H M FTFFT 3TFFTF Ft M t FRT FTTcTT t 
I Fit F>K U I t F't'FF ta 3IFFK PlM Flit ullft 41 eft vjI I tel -MI 
3TF FT5F Mt, •iW'ft, £FT FT*FfcI 3TTft ta F>K U I W<l Ft FT^F 

fM t FftarM Mr M t i ff ftMf qw tak fiff# 

FF fMFT t, FFfFF Ffr I M MFT tat FkFlfMFF F^FT 
FJTTcTT t I fFTFt FlfM FRFIFT fM I|F Flo #IFIF t fcTFsTT t 
fta FK-F?f?l0F u l FF MfT t ftlFTta F7FT Ftf Pf-I ft 5 ^ FTrfrT 
FT Ftt FTFvjIlicI 3TFFT Ftf 3FF FFJf itatal F’eq 3lk FTF: %FT 
Mr tat fM t amt Mr Rftft, fMps. Mf-fift sftF 
M Fft FFeTeTT t l(l6) FFT FFF MfcftFTFF tat FftaFT 
FTTFTftlFI 3lk FTTFFFfcTFJ mR4c!f Ft F£4<t> t I FFTt FFFtatFTFF, 
FF FFFfcr-FFF, M FrTFTFftFTFF, FFJFFTF 3Tfft Fltt 
3TFFTFtai ta FcF MFTF t I FFlta FTTFFtcIFT ^eFT, 3TTFFT3t 
3?[F FTFFTTFt FF F F>4c1 FrtFFF stall % FFF FTFFF vi4ltaiW'; u l 
tt FtcTT t I 


fM 

1- Language may be defined as a system of communication 
through conventional symbols: Kuppu Swami 

2- A language is a system of social conventions that specify 
particular relationships between a set of symbols and a 
set of ideas. : Macdebil & Herbert. 

3- Language is surely a sine qua non of human culture and 
without language culture could not exit of operates. : 
Climble Young 

4- Culture is the sum total of behavior pattern, attitude and 
values shared and transmitted by the members of a given 
society: Linto 

5- Culture Applied usually to the intellectual side of 
civilization or with emphasis upon intellectual aspect of 
material achievement, more technically to the sum total 
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of the arts, science, social customs and educational aims 
of a people regarded as an integrated whole: Jems 
Draver 

6- Ideology and Utopia : Kari Mannheim, p 45 

7- Structure and Function in Primitive Society. R. Brown, 
P 194 

8- The Social System: Talcotl Parous P 182 

9- The poverty of Philosophy: Kari Marx, 1935 p. 92 

10- Life is a people is their culture: Majumdar and Madan - 
An Introduction to Social Anthropology, P. 13 

11- Culture is that complex whole which includes 
knowledge, beliefs, art, morals, law, custom and any 
other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a 
member of society. E.B. Tylor: Primitive Culture, Vol-I, 

p. 1 

12- Man in the Primitive World: E.A. Hoebel, p. 7 

13- Social Change: W.F. Ogbum, p 200. 

14- Tradition is dominantly a way of thinking and feeling 
handed down from generation, — Feirchild, Dictionary 
of Sociology, p. 295 

15- Contrasting Factors in the Modernization of China and 
Japan : Marrion J. Levy, 1995 

16- Social Changes in Modern India: M.N. Srinivas, p.6 
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FlgFlt Rt^cbci'l FF ct|5fTPi<f> 3FFTF 


If 31T3TT xftstft 

f^irnr^isT, ^vTnyii'Fsr 

?TRT H Ft V F FFp)£lldF, WJT.I5 F | 


nsjFlt PtoCWcF FF 3TRF ^IFIFF FFcT I FfFcP gif 
IfcTT F> fcTcTTF Ft W ^3TTT FTFTT FlTcF 'll FFF> Fll H F>FT 
vjTTcTT I ftp FF cFTFF 3000 | g ^Flt 11 FF gFHtFRT I 
3PTt FHFRd FTFF I 'ieik 
Pf5FT I fcp RFFT FTFF> c|5t git 
'RftFT cfi fcfcTT? F> >HFF F4FFF 
Fl ■dvflNci <1 fell 31-W 

It RraTFtF PtRt ng afi" 1 stfT 
tIFt ftf Fit Rra frfft ftfoNT 
cf^T W ftl&dl F> 

FTF It RcbRlF g|l FF It 
FFF vjIIcII I f% FFF -Hicll^il I 
It fel-slePoTT FFFF FF 3TRF 

f^TT FT | 3TRF I FfFeT dlfFRI - ----- 

ttHcF 3TT sTRT It c^t TFFt FToft FF toWT, 3TFF FTTfl F WM 
C|5t FF ItFRt It 3TTFTF It FTF: eTtFT Rlowdl 1$ FFT I f| 

wwz f ftff HtFF <1 ftf; ff fst fI 3FFt ftf! I Hit 
f^u| Ht li .. 

■Hf^lt ypft F^f F>eTT Fl F glHtfctF FRi FF 

Hf fttft I IFIff RiRoT 'tiR'd Ft fft RP^i arfF-wSl "•s<eg 

Hr 3 tRR Fl Pti'IPt FFT 1934 I PtFR Ft ^FTF Ft 4 Rm FRF I 
3TFlt MIRIf Ft FcTct FF IRTF FF7FT Fl HtFT Pi'Well FT I” 2 

vs^f H 3 tfT hwt Iff Fit ctft fUt fR ffrtt ff It fRftf 

an Rp g^ fcRF FF KTIF FF RtFFkF FFTF f! 3TtR 3TTF>fttF 
f3F I Ftpft iRnUT FF FTIfI t FceRt PtFR FF Riel I I 
Ht 3TRF STFlt FF FRFRF^ flFFTcTT Ft FFFF fcRF flGFTc^ It 
^FF 11 F^FF FF 3 t4 I FTFF FF FF IHrtH c1Icm4 I 
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ajaa-apjf^T, ^TFTefH af%aa ctaic^ a apftaTca yodRM 3TFTa 
t ^ ^stct aa feRar t % "agsFft ar?a 3 tm tt 3tait Ramd 
a 3Ntt aFapf «HT^ aai araa t eft ^TTcfTT fta ftRRt? ^arait 
^Ff Rld4>cHI at f\ WKTT t RHddi aaaR a? WF 3TT^Pia>dl ai 
act t 'Fit a# aaT 11" 3 

arr i9 60 at arr ar-aRT ftFR araacT ait ate A 3trti 
Rh>h<^ aaaa . fteftferat ante at srn aar, aRafta> a>a A aat 
at cfyccj) ttarat a? at 3ajca aa^al fad teT t at wt aa 
fteaftrarr antt |3 tt eft aRaaa ai ante ^ aaait ^jaRTH Ft 
Ijaa an aatte mA aRafte^ aar t a? fteraRTT afaf t ftett 
a ataa at cte arj a>^ tet t ^t ait araft sfr. Ril'da> arasaa 
ait afer ap? fteteitt aRaaa t ate i|^ fteR ai aa teafr A 
3Tatf ter-taa t ^a a^natera! aft aR aaaf aRaraT i 

aasi f\, ana ?ra> atea fan a>aa Mwt ^ srt aaa^fciaf aft 
aaaar aarr aiaara aa ^gaf^rcT aRaraT i 

tetet tentet, tetet afrdrr^t crtt ^tmafr aai^tt tet 
cfc ara arrar ^ar a>aa ^ ante aTeft t 3rartet ar te ara tet 
1 1 ^tet 3rrr ai ataa sar faaaRa A tester a 3 Tcpt tete, 
^4a: aaaaite an ftete aRft ft? 3tet-3tet teft an teanar 
teraT i 3raaar aa a? arm fur te> ara an teraannT aaaar 
aa ate ate at naran, aaf—aoia at ataa f3TT te, annranat 
snaT 3Rrff aRa^ferat ait Rtait aR aira ana aR-t aa art tt 
ajaa ?t aai i 

?ar araa aa> aaaa apft a^rtt aaaraaa tat ^ 
Rt-dft aawacT aar 3Rrt aftara tr 3artt aitt-artr, amT a 
aiat, ^ 3 #, artt—ar^ 3af^ ^ si^i ^ar <=r>di a>t aa t 
aftaar ari 3aar tt ai ?a1t aaaa aaaar t\ 
tt^t aa aadidftci iteft arf antf # i ctf^-i 3ra a? aa^ 
3tct eftat^a afta> fxraajRT ^ aia t aMf arr araaft 1 1 

^ar tfea aft aefara tf efta v-nRtaf ait aftcaaff srt 
aaraT anaT 1 1 aT^m, aaaaa a f^aa a^f ait aftcroft ^ araia 
ara at 3ratt aRaeRtt sri ^ anpj ftsar 1 1 #att aaittt a 
^tatt ?nTat<JI a^att f^raaaft ^ aaaaa a^f aa afcrRtff-Ra 
aReft ti fa^ feit A aa> aRRea a aat t RRi^ai ^ 
aiRi—aa?r aar at aaaafa aat ait afst^m ai^ vmfl i ^aaa 
afta taifa>a aa 3ifSia> f^aaT^ ^aa f i ^ tf^a ^ aa aarett Ha% 
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r f%raicbH ^ m ttt tl ftffr FftRTt RTt ff tr^jt FttF 
FRcT |T? yiF:Fde£lt RT R^FT 3TFFFt FT# RTct 11 F^fr f%ftt 
t FTF: ftRT FRJ ^WfT: FtRFTcTcTT telt tfct tl t tfetr Ft 
dF'FF FF Ftt Tt xFRT W eMct t | 3FF Ft Ft dftdlRf e£ 
feff t UR: RT fRefi F t£fR font tct f | folF tt JM: 
FtRPTcT tt ttt tl fot FF Ftf R pM l tdl Ftt tl 

ftrrft tt Ft ft Rift Ft ?t TRTFt f^arfcT F tfFTt FTF: 
^ tt FFTR Ft FTcft 11 3TcT: cfttf Ftf Ft Rf%oTT3Tf t F^ptt t 
Ml u l tep4 FF tt cf>|ij fchi)I ^| vJ--|cf> fttf t gieliRh FF 
<i'41vjH F ^tt— Rqiviil FF 3T?R FR vi-lcpl vjiilrl eft H6dl*1l 
Rldl t f'tx ’ft ‘fell y?itlcf> F^f «TTcT t tit RfftFT ddd3 Ftt 
FRt Fit RTt 1 vt% eft FTt t?r t Ft ft? I44?i t , F&pitt 
ftdcf>dl F> FFR FF Cf 1RXJ7 RFT-£Ft FTF F? FTR t cJFTct tt 
11 t TRRt ttt RFTF FReT t FTFtl 

ftFR F> 3TFFR F> FttFFT. FFFR FF 3TTcT tt FR FRT 
t 3TFt ftdedt eft IN, HIF F FTF *R Rdl I FF ctep FFFTT 
3TTR foF ’R t 3TFt FFtRT. R^tlF RVddl Ft folTFTF F 
FFTI RT 'HFIRH Ft FFRT RTtt RTct 11 RT^Plefcdl F> F? TRT 
3TFTF Ft F^sltl FTRTFR 3RttFTR FR tt t ftRRf ^'defil ^RFf 
cf cfFfRFT MRclIcfd Ftt CR QRI tt | vtt. v^lfRUI et f^rt F^f 
cf>elI t *Trft FT^t ftd u l t vSd4> ’TFJeF eft FRT tt 'OTR efR 
^ RlRfcT f^RTT FiTcTT I *ftt WRI 3Tlf^ ^ ct ^R 3Ff cFf> eFft 

ft 1 1 tR < 1 $ •TFF f Ftt-erit 3 trI tt f^i Rrawt eft 
fttwr 11 

J^eFt tf^T eft Ft WTt t FFFIT FTTcfT tl ^ 
t-3TftqF ^ "’jft ?fmT 3?3JcfT 3TRFTTI %ct^ t-ftterlRl^ FT 
ttFRt ’R Ft Flit FTct -fMl'cTd I" 4 Ftt tt ^tt t F^T f^WelT 
t Fe^cT cTSTT qR'ff&refi FTSTTSft ’FT Tgt ftRTf FTT WrRefT W1 t 
frTFFFT ftFIT FTTcTT 11 F? ^ cftF ^FRT ^FSTct F? tt F^f 
Wt Ft FFRT ?tt t- 1 ^ FTfiT, ftFTftcf ^FR FF F>5T cT9TT 
ftFft F4-^R7F 3TTlt RcRR tR ^R? Ft FTFft ttFRf FF I 
FFFT 8TT ft? F^ ^cT-TFfcTFFt. FRTeff Ft RFTT ^ tcTt,3Rft 
tFTFR ^ fM Ulehfrleh F ttt FTtteFt Ft TRFF FRt F? ^tRF 
■t FFFTT RIFT 2JT I 3TTR fMt tt 3FRR FF FFTt FF f^FTR 
fteTFT 11 
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TfRf: tllPW q ■MHlRw qt qR «MR vjII^ 41c} 
^T ftraf if f^rg tffe qT ^cl'RT qq qFcf 3TT^3HI^I «RT qR 
FR 3 n^ c ^n ^T ^ tt ftq qt TOt?f qr q^rr tf%R ^r 
^sl^ l cRf l SRT qR ,vFT ^gT3fr £ qTF? qT *frcR «RT 

qR, ^gT3Tf q> ’ftcR tl ^ftcR tT W ftq ^ f^TT RTcTT 
tl F^t 31|v3dellsH q* ’tcR tt 7FJ4 qq 3TRcRq qRt 
fq, Rid 0 ) §>h yivjccii?q ^ qRRr ^ tt qq^n 
-nwr ^3TTcTT t1 3ii\JCetl§q qT qTF^, qt Rtt t1 3RT: Riqqqq 

stq^r qftqr t ^f qR tt Rrqiqqr qRt 11 

qRq fxrqfqR qRt fq RcRT qF^ g^T Wsff qt ftRicr 
qqqf qt qsTT tl qft W-gpR qq f^FFT t ct qFcf 
c^q qq ^atqqr f^qr qrrqqT tfR w qq i F^rq> qrq wr 
^ 3Ri qtftqf 3rrfc qq i qpr t ct ^qq> ^nar qrq 3rqqq wqrt 
\iiicfl 1 1 q>qq qq tF 'tt RTq t slcil tt 1 1 qtt ’ft gST t dR 
q? qqqqR gsr t eft ftt qq 4 ><h erft gg RiRid Rp^ qqft ^ i 
q^FR q tteft qTRrqftaTrqqTgaTqqTqRFqqq Fft-ftft} 
3qq 3?qqq qqrg qrrt ti q>d<R gsft <ft FftdiqH ft cnqrf t 
^TFTcft cTSTT ^iRJRT RFqT qq-qpq qq TTcftqT Rift Rift 11 
qiftt ft ftgft-ftFft qft ftfftqr frt qqr ftft ft qftftqrq 
3ftft ftfftd ft qqT ftr eft ^rRfr t fftg F^ft gdeft qq }<9iftH q 
ftpu Rqft ftq qqr qqfftcT qM rift t, qraft 3t?r t 3iRt 
qqit qt qqqqT 11 3 trI f^t f% qgq^ Rraqqq rtr $ qcftq; 
qrqt t, arrat ^ Rrafqqr ^ qn^r tt Rra tt qqr rrit 
rtift 1 1 

q^spt Bt^qqfl t RRT: ^Tf Hldl,q>lc^ RTcTr, RTR—R^tcTT. 
cpq-RRTT, ftiq cTSTT .tiff—^n^T?!, ^ qRT 3TqcTR 3TTft 

qinfa>- L i ! kif' ) iq> q^TT3ff cpt ^?r qrq: fxrqrqR f^qi qncrr t 
f^rqqq q>q- fW t g^d: q dHiRiq-MiR^iRq 

fcfqqq i qpr-RTq ^ RiRicd Vr^T, f^rq qt qqw q5t g1!f ^ 
iTTq q?T Rl'oRJ qt qttq '^qt RT qq fqdiqH f^RIT dlcll ?FT 1 1 
f%T5ff Vtqr ^ ^irt qtW wt $ fRrtr ^ qRqq aqft' 
qt 3iqqq qqrt tl ^RI, 'Jell-t qRfel, q^et 3Tlf^ 2Rct, 

qqq?T 3rrf^ ^jq-cnq ^ qttq^ ^ fqRid Rp^t wt t^ qqt% 
Riqqqq qrq: Rrsr fan qRt ^ 3 rt: qjq-enq fei^it ct q«TR 
qq F"^ qttqt qt aiRidi4 qqr tr qqit qt qqqqr qfr q^ft aiRq 

Ft afr qF 3TM ?fq^ ^ 31T qtf 11 
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•^cft ft f%T3 f ft dRqt 3{pRRt f*R> 3R?d <s|-in* Wft 

f | ftft ftt qRft #R cTSTT ifc ftfft ft Wtr f ®FTT^ ftt qftRT 
frRl'q R f ^Sdd) ddT ddf) det ^ feHTeT WT, JFR?f 
vji^iaff ft eTBcff w, f^tftq, Rrjs, vi-lew RTmf q^f 

dTRT 3TR 11 fftd ftt ft ftftd Cf fftftWl^-dlft^l'Jl fttft ft 
Wf f gRRl RTcTT tl FT f^dfcR qq Rd: RrftqR dft ft 
f>^ Tf fcTT I ftdR c§F5 ft fftft f fcf^ft f^JWRf f Ml4ctt df 
R l cjfcR TJR q RR 3rffd dRf fftSTdT 11 dftd qq 
R?f rr t qft %q qfftnq f q>iftq>4 qf Rrfad q q^g Rt 
fftft Rl^ch -R ftt HR^flq R dR ft £RT ft gftqRR ft f^cT 
dR fftdr rrt qqfq Rdfq qrai tl fft*3 4t ^4. ^ ^ 
ft yf1q> RRq RSft qq IddlftH Std^d fftdt vjlldl f I ^ 

c|Jhr f Fdft qq-dq Rqft qq ^rfri srqm faq f 
fftq jjr qqqqr f it i rtr omj f^RT i 3Tcr: ^ft 3 itr ft qft 
ftt qft cTRPft ftlyjJJ t Rt qsft ?dft ^ f ?tt ftft I 
’■iHld d. HfjWKd ft dftdt f 3R qftq (4qd ftft^ Rq-'2g?T SRT 
3T?q%T W ft fftf ^RT ddT 3Rq d^dt ft ^ 

3TR3T ft fcRTff 4 FqrfRFTR ddT ftft ft ft ftTaRf 

ftf f ftfiq q^qft ^ qRqftq> qq^q f i . 

ffFR ftt Fd srfcF gqqq ft ft qqf f ft qrq qRd 
f I ^5 f ff^T? f 3TqqT qqftt Rdd ffdTdT dT | 3R: 
qm f 3rqft 3T^ft qR-fffqT3f f tfcif f i ^ q$ 
ft qqqft ^ 3TJdR f^RFT f^4T 'STTdT 11 3fcrf^d ^ 45T 

q^fttRT q dfR qq qqqg 3i1cR 
h^-rtr. qtfo ^8T ^ ft^t qqqf dqw. Rqf? srt qR wfq. 
w qqq, ftf^t qifq, qqq^t anffqK g?r. qq^^ ^ 
erfe-qfdq, q|d f 3^T qmnr q?nq 

H^mRP i ci K cft^cftqdrqridgqT3TTl^c^ qfqt ^t q^qft 
■g>cTT f Rra^Rt f qf qqtftq 3if4>d ffRT f i 

arr^r f f f^q ^qR qr^ferq? fft ^ ft «Hiq 
f^id 3 trt qq^q qft qq^ir yrrart i qgqft fftq 
^t qq^ Mw t "3iRq f ff q>qei q^qrrfr qt srrJ 

f^dT RTdT dTf 5 3TRT ft q%RT f^dqqft qf SI^tqqtT f fttg 
3P[ ^ yWr f ft 3RdT feRT f I dflRT •£R-qRqR. df 

d RRT-dqqq ^ 3to qidT f i sr; sr Rtdqm f f dR 
Tjfqqr ^t ftqjq qiq RT^ f I d^fft f^RT ^ W: 
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WTFT 4 yyfacT ?t4 4, 3T^g y>t y?TT 4 Hfecftf ^ 
xfR f^ff 4 f%T5lcf5T^t y# cp^ff | fa-stcpl^ cf4 TJyTT yJ 4f 4 
feRIT vjTTcTT 11 44 4t <&i ’ft yFTT 3Ty4 ^JcT yy if §«II<C1 tt eft 

yrtt yy yyyft 1 1 

FT R^ePd T if FT f4yy yfrf «ft 4r Sett^P ypr: tt 

cR? yt yrt 1 1 ^-yjer-yforyf. y^wr yy yTR, far, yyyr, ^|4. 
ygRFPT, dclilp. yjy, yR53TT, yFT, yc<H efTeTT, RR y 3py 
ypj, ¥T4t, 3TTf4i ft yrftcpf yr fsfyt yt yy 4 

R^cPR 3RRT 4cRZT tT 5TJ Fff 4 FTT yR Ff^cT yR 4cTT 11 

^jf^TT 4 f4yy yy Ri^i'cm yt «ny Rrayyy "^aTeft y4t 
TFTF yrf ft sriWf 4 my: <}4 w 4m I1" 6 FT y^f ^ 
3?4 yy?r ef4 y? FT fa^di yt yyFTT ft tt 3 trtr y 
4yyr ft rtctt 1 1 Ft 4 yy? sRftcpf y> 3 t4 Pmi'Rkt yy 4 
wiit w yyyt t- y^yft, yry *ny y irsft yy cnyrf t 
i yfy ytt yyry> ftt yyr 1 1 rttst 4^y4aiT5^ 
yefop 4t yryr yyr ti f 4 yy>R yyg3TT 4t effi <4 
RIT8I—WT yFT yfeT 4 ?RT yr^ 14pm yy 11 Weft, 
t4cR4. ^r-yfeErat BRfr. yiy. fafeyrif pf4 Tp tRr yt 
TTTsr-^f ttm y^f4 4 wry yt y?t ^-sn y> 4t t i f 
^ g5 yr&r yrftyyr 3 n 4 y4r-^<R yy 4 3T<rcy frit 
yrrarti 

y^y^t 4> 3Ty4cT Fry yr4 yrcT stcwt 4 4uiiii yt 
yfjyy 4 ftyy ysn? yy4 t f^ryif cTe*ft yy apy gyy wi 4 
f%7p rttf ti y?r 4t y4t^ ayrt yw iMpy 11 Rsp 
Hi yit yWt ^ feRt y>WT yft yy^ FyR yfivyt wn4 yrr4t 
1 1 cra4t y> yyf^ yy ^«iy>y 4t 3ny t tt ffti4 yy p 
3ny^ y yf^yyf ^ ^-yfrnFy ^ PrPtcer yyiyT^Tcy ti 
•?j4-yy yy RryfyR ylf TTTyyrft y ^ yny %yr ymn 
t yytl^ Ft 4 ft f fit 11 f^ ^ ^ ti F 
3 Ryyr yi ^jptyfmT y>t gF sf yt yT 14 r ^yy> yt 3 tt 4 
yyiyT ymn t, Rifeyt, yR, yrFT yR. ym, yR, 
anf^ cpi Rrary 3nycfR yy f^yT yyyi 11 4 yy ^y 
yrt f 11 F Try yr ait^Ryy ft4 3^*1 ^i yr 3RFPH yryft 
ayp^yi 4t f4t4y yft yncfr 1 1 ft 4 44t ya4t yfr yry 
Rrf4cf feRyr dien 11 
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cf VRflcFra ap ROTO ^ ^fr ?f2JT T^?T ap 
arm#? m fapir str* 11 ^n f^Fr ap fpRt nftcntj ntcj_ 
WlfM Fc^t agnnpT, Wcra apT 3TTST 3TTft apT Wfrn afRt 
3TcW ^TeTcft tl nfc ap nnft apy nntn f%F5FT apt 
arfatap Rnm cRP aFF? -«sl^ ap feRt fcpail vii'ldl tl 3nRT R^ 
6 vj]k 1 apf t^cJ fap vjfsf 3TI%P|tP RF \3M"ol«T dtl at cTF T TE^«l'Tl 
Rui'cpd ap fcRf y 1 c^lclc^- Ray sRlt apT apyat tff Hl%eTT apt ap tt 

an i ftRt t RpfMpft ntcj, Rrmm %. annft Rrtft Rt nan 

tftap nfrnr *r apyn amt antt arm wth Rt tf nmrft aSfi 
^f—^c% n? rr! nat an ftR 4 j i41 apt nnfeRi ^ aira tcf apt 
ften ap? apypn Rn faftn fapny nymy sni tftpn Rn nr nt Fc^t 

M nfcrnt apt ap? 
tnR fapnr w nr i nan %3t Rt ap?rftzn, Fran nr ^ Rn 
ap fetal apcen apy m-mI'i Rhaji wmr an i -Tlei -Tlcl Rn ap fti<t nn 
an I 3?tap P'lai4l RjeTt Rt 3pn 3T^n5 RF <Hl feRt 'Jllcl at I at 
fatfPn wtr *r tan? f%at mt m^fcnn Rn r?p tt nr? *r 

nnntn f<pat ant at ayaytfcp ^(sm R?iaj apt 014 0 k j k 

farfSr array nap ntt Rgtnft an Rtaft tl am: fanapR <jft aptftra 
apR?n an fcp ayfc ?fnn Ft nt nt —cftn Rdl apt fmap tt tt f*ra 
apt ?n ^ ^ 1 3nnan nR ^n ^5 m "gnM Rn naftnrn - 
^ 3t?R 3nm $t nnn ^rm ani 

apTfl am 3nf^ $ fM n^nt n>t ap^n f%raapR aft 
nan^t ^3n ap^cft aft 1 nRap^ n?t ^chh af?r a^r a}5t n^n 
3nnr ^ gynVn ^ cmn nr a?r ti nraftn apjcr ^r ff ^ 
■^rfen aj?i vukTi R^t § i mcIhm ^f am ar 3T%an nafrra nft nma armfr 
apei^r nan mar^ ^n amcR ^r ^ 1 f^m i jn ap^ Iciii 

3nnf maf>ar ^n ^ nmnpn annncn^n apr apraj Ptsici afR ^ 
arit ^rf^n nt-affn ftn ^r arman rtht nnar ?t w tl ^pn 
spft ^ nRRT aj> f^mapR 3F% nFRFm cpfrpf Cpt 

n^n f«!nT n^rft ann?! ?^<sai n^r apm cjr^ hi^ a?n% ^ 1 

apm apf 3ndf ift apn 1 1 

n? ^¥r annr t fap f%mapR ngapft ^rf^n apt 

araRR cfn^ n rtr ^t rrirh ^ armcr a^i ^n mn: Rn 
anRmfr ^ nneRn n ^r ap appm ^ fcpm amm an 1 nm % n? 
wrt ^ am n^i arm 3pPap ^ f%mapR f fPnn'nt ap^ n 
RTcT Rrr RfafRFT apt anHT^ fn 3F% $*3 f^T apnR tl 
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Tgiffg #g4t wM g $ftg?ft ^TTfcT <t4t cf>T gR T^T Tt 
feRTT \5TT RgxTT 11 ^ gtgf it gsggit f%ragTcTT gft fC^ft if ct 
v5TT^ if g>Rg|«l Tit f? I ggct g did Tg if $dg> SKI «MI^ Idd 
^juftete g SPtf^cfjT if if?g gTTg gRt T% 11 Tgifg $5tgcft 
ggr^it gfr eft tg-RPtiT 3 3Tifgff ttrh *ft ftR ^ggt 11 
S?liRt44l ^tRefr ’FTTtit gft Jggsg f gft clefdH if fcwft if TF 
gR 3TggT 'J^fj'll R|o|ct)dl g>T HTSTR gd4 gR -iil i I ^'icpi 
■sRIgT 'TTfT' g 'cplpsi^' fc|gg fcRsgTcT 11 FTT TTtWg gft efRacpI 

% Fgft ?llTci441 'ft gSJg’ft gKg gft f^TSTT Ml L d gft 11 

3rr if gsjgit Ri^cpdi gt w^f> f^tenaff gft 

epejd 31 1'ddd I $ H ggT^ gft f^TSTT it vjTTeft 11 fd’dgl 3Td4d Rhl 
<<i>d gft •dglgdl <& iKd—Tft4t dl$4 <41 ■mi y<sg i I Rb<, 
Rifeill^ 3TTfi sHSl^ v»TTeft i I ?g if FT 5 ! TR dl4 gT f4>41 wli 
Tt fet arrft gf fig gt q?crrcT gRgr. «ni fig ggRT Ri-awi 
vjTRTT 11 

gtpff RidcPd i if fiRft ’ft gRgftg> figg gft it gR 
fidlgR f4>dl vr]Id I 1? f4><fi g4 <Hlfi gg gfgH gRgT 3TR 

tl figTF, ;gteft ^gRt W, Ffgft, itglcft. TR gf cRcTRT Tt et 
gR TR gg ggfcgT gTgTT 3TFTT ,3TFcgT gTR, TR-Tftcg figTF, 
cR TpR, RcFT gRT gg RffcTT FRT. TftcTT gRT RRf ^ g^fg. 
y|c|u|—cT£T, g-j*iM gRT vg^t—<jfciit gg m4cT Reg dHI, g<c1 
taT, cTSRR gRT ^3T <4RHT. ^1 ^ ^ ^ RWT 
-<Hi4jui cf c^cui ^ Rh'41 ’ft y<i J i RtgfgRf git it 

ffi l dd l g aUdftiJdT C^ war f?RJT WcTT 11 c£OTT-RTgT c^ 3T^gf 
37RT RRR. gR-cfldl, »TlfM m cR^-FRT. 

’Tftsfg-vScgl'KI. STTof eftR^', 3f^T gRT ^TgT gW. gt^it gT 
■^?ft xSg, Mi-Sgt gT gg 7 T T R, gRT glfeRT d4d, 

cpht[-rr, -rmtgT gRT gwj r?t w R4dii. ^rmT-fir?R. arrf^ 
3T^cpt IRPT TReTcTT f<tfg r ftFg> if RlRld fch4 dlcf f I g4 
Rl-^u| if gg RTfcT^t gtT gT fdd u l eft Sd*fl gT^tgff ^ Rhgl dldl 

t f% ?TT g4 ^ ^?T F? gazj RTO-TTRi cTag HH^lft WT if 
R>adl4 g?dT i I 

gF gTcT KgRT ’dldefl i d J ld J l FT gRT gff g^| 
HdVd tg ^ TMTgT ggcfT 11 7^t gTg gt FTaff if ’R 1 ?? ^1%gt. 
gggt if cgFR, tff if gTgef. Rfegl 3TTf^ 3ggggg> f | TTTaT it 
gTRt gft gg-f^Rt Tgdg if ggT gfHT ’ft 3Tlg?gg 11 TTTit 
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STRI: qftf Wet qf ft 46*114 ^TFcft f I 'duiqSTlft 3T gRcT qqn 
<ft cRF elf'll— 3l'li T Tl f> WT: qft ftf I tqff qf HFI: 

ftcft f fc-awi vJTTTrr 1 1 qq*r Ffsrr fl?rraft ft «rttj qqf f \ 
WRJt ¥T2T f qfgft snqirqqr 11 mt. gqrq qrsff qq rj-qft qqq 
^TT5T qffcT ft?q t1 wf FR, RTcR 3Tlff qt gf *>H ft 3M<£d 
3rqw fcbdi v»iidi f i fcb-fl c|5ku| fj cf>iMvji wlci w qqrj, 

'qpT q> Ri^icoq f_ qf^ft ’qif fft q% etPhi 4*il4 uRR ullcf) 

t r 7 ^Ff . ^T q %q qrt ftet W f qaq ferff qfffeT 3Rq wf 

qf Feft ftft qq f <31141 uTTcTT f| Vf?T q gqf q> f%ra ft ^q 
qqiq qqf ti q>R ffeq qrq qr? qrqft t ffr qkrf&RP wr 
qgqft ftweq $ qgqq qra 11 

q^rrqqft gRT OT^T 3qrf qqjq qrf qqrq qqgf qt feRt ft 
qfl qqq qqqR qtt qfq ^ 3rgqqq <^h-s 1 3nff qq ft qgqft qrt 
rjqtqi qq q?T ti qqft qqqffq qffrrotf qq qqr qfteqq t 
faqrf qqqqT q 3qgffqqq qq 3qjcq q 3jqqqcT qftq sf?q ft 
tfrqT WqT 'qqq t1 gqtt qqft qf qqqft qqiTqq^t qt fft^cf 
l^qi qqf qq qrqq qnf) qtt qifeif^q ffrr qrqqrq f ftrft ft 
qfeq ^ fcRt qf qtt «iki qrft qq qrqrft f i qfqq qT q?t 

^Jlfl ^ 4ee^ q qffq qrt fftrqtt ffqq qf^ ^ 3qj?flR fq f^>qi 

qqf qq ^qqt <nwR^ geq qq 3Tgqpr cfr qff qqqT qtr^t ft 
cm qrqqq 11 

^•<iq> 3ieii4i ?tic, f^ett qqR, qqqt 3uft qq ft 
qfqiq f q? t^qqq^t qq^ft qqfq q5t qq q^t qq qft 1 1 
“q^^qjft q^t qTcT £ f^ qqqjqqq STqT q»di ^ qitf fif Stlq* ffrqT 
qq?q qft f^qurn i qqqqr qq gjq—gqr qq*qq ftqq qqqr ?qT 
Rqq-eii f 3rffqrf ft qi?T qq qrqqq f i ff2»i % f^rft ft 
qqqqf qff f f^rqqqq 3rq*q din ■gtic» qr 3 fptcT qsq f 3fqqq 
^ft q q^ft ffcft qq ^ ft terqq fdT f i qftcq-qqw ^ qgqft 
^ f^rq f qfrmqtt ^ q?qff qet 3qqqf qff gft-viq qrq ft q^f 

qf ffcT qrqqq f! qrqqrq f q? 3qrf qf qqr—qqr f 

eftqjf^q q>eq f qft f^qtt erf qf qr^rq eqq^qrsrt f c^q qft 
qrft qq qrqqft i 

qqqT ^ qqfqrq qf qqfffrff qf qrqgT qrq 3R f 
qrcTTqqq qft qrft 3qqjqf ftf qf qqr? f 3)4 ft qqqT^fcrft ^ 
vif^n gqqqqqT f, qqqrqrfcrft gqqr qrf f ffurg ^ ?t_ 

3?q f qqqFT ft qrq 3qrft qreq qq qrqrr^qr gqqr ^ qrf f 4 go 
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ffj ftfkTFT -qr Ft tl 3 tf 3tPft tFFiTFFFi ariFFt FF^ft 
Pl3<f>eil FF fTFTF F^fl tfc-Tct t I tFt ,Rb^-Tl ft F>dl Ft ^FlF) 
FFFTF ^ Ft Fft fteTT FTT FTFFTT I faF ft fFT W FF 
FfF FF5 FTFtFFF F>c1lfJ>K Ft 0e1l «t FTFSFF >t FFt F FFt 
.1%# F PftFtt FFT P cTTFTp 3TFFF FF3cTT t1 

FfFft FTcFT Ft FF PfpF 3FTp 3TFT P 3FMT Ftft t, 
PK I cfl FTfT tl ?FFF FF FT5? FpFcT ’'Hi yfld Slcll §1 <HHp 
3TTFT-FTFT FF ft PTcfTcT ^TcfT t I pFTT FTTFF fFffeTp fP> 'W ‘f’cTT 
Ft FF 3TFp tfpFT FtcM F> fW-IT Ft FpcR Ft ft fcRTT FFTT 
FTFt t1’ 8 

fFlP FF FTF Ft 3Tf«sf FFFt FFT RslFpl ff FSTT pFF 
sftt «RI i Fffltft tl F^t ft cflF FF Fpft fpFFFIT '3TTcTT tl 
^TR—^ftcTT fpFTF Ft ffdlfFT ^ FpFT 3TFPt fft ^gcft Fft-Ftt 
3TTFFt Ft FTF Ft pFlPt FT i vJTTPt tl PtFft ft FEJ Ft feTp FF 
fpFTFcT ft 3TFFFT cFTp FTcTT FFFT FTFT FTT FTF>dl t, Ptf 

Trq&pff Prat P 3TFft gft ftf ff <£ffa PfrP "^Tctt Ft 

Pit?I'M! TJF> 3Tcftfcf>F5 FTT 3FJFF FcftcT FlcF 11 Fp-Ft cTFT ft 
^gct ft 4si FFT ftRTFFft Ft TSlftTFcT ft F>ft FTT FTFxt 11 FTF: 
FF tFFT Ft FtFFT <flxq> PTF FFTFT FTTcTT 11 

F^Fft ffFFFft P 3ttft ft Prenft Ft mimPft t^tF 

ftF Ft gdd-ll FTFT vTFd^T F^IFI FTTFT tl «tFF ItFFFF F 
xjPfFT Ft ti. F"gcf 3TTt WoT FTF FF t^tF #F tFR 

FiMT f^FTFT FTTFT 11 $^4) ftrt t-st-3 F>MIvj 1 Ft FF-t FTst ft 
fW t pfrfr cR ^FRTT FTRTT 2TT I 3TF FT^t Ft FTFF FTF ft 
FtFF FF vTMFVi ftFTT FTTeiT 11 tpTT Ff^FT t 'F T tF F>H fd 6et> 
^FTFt .’jt Tt FF FF tT FTTFT t f^RT FF Ft FTTt FT^t 'pTFFFt 
3TFFT STcTF tt FFTF sts<t 1 1 

XTcp ff fctFF cTfg FF FF> tf FFTTFFF FTFT FFTF F>t 
ftra ft 3TFt 3TTF f 3!^ tt tit 11 FTpT F^Fft Pl^<Fdl f 
3TTFFt Ft fxT5T TJcp Ftt PleT FTFTcf I FFl ^5 F fg!5 PfFtF 
3TFFF FTf Ffltt 1 1 FF f%TF 3TFt 3TTF f ^JpTF> t I _ 

FTFT FFT t % FttrnFt ft fctFTF FF FF PlFFFt FFFFT 
3TTFF ft 9fT I FT FF ft FTFT FFT t Pf> FFF FtcFtlt t tt 1FTFF 
3TTFF PpFT FT I Ft ft Ft fFTf fFT TFtF FFFFT Ft ?F Ftt Ft 
FMTt-FtFTFt FF FFFT tl f%Fft ft FTF Ft tFt ft FF 3TFft 
Ft^f FFF-FFT P tt Plcfll I fFT FFF—FFT ct 3TFTTFT FTFt FP 
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?TOT?T TO ?STOPT? TO? TOft?f TOT f%)TO?W %TO '3TTcTT 11 ?TOf> 
TOTT? if TOg?ft ff£? TO$St 1 1 

?? TOflTOt f ^ ?ff ? cftf yftro f%t? f ?rft ? 

?>ft TOTS? «Hli|l TOdl 11 "?TO?> fsRT ?SJ?ft ^[£'1 f ufat 
Tj4?TT ?ft TOcftf 9 ?F fa? TOTOT TOTO ft 3TTOt TOft gTOFT 
Slftcff cf TO? vjftfcTcT t ??T% TO?T TOrTT t 1% TOTO f ?t TOf 
ffa TOT? f | 3TcT: TO fa gTOTfa? ffaf TO TOffa f1 ffag TOftTO 
TOff if gf 3Tsf fcT^T ftct 11 TOf: TOlfa TOTt? fffadd 3T?f ?f 

ft TOntf 11 ?g?ft tx^cpcTT TOft ?^ft Piffad, ffafafar yftrot 

eft TOTTOcT ftr ftTORT fa f^RT ?ft? ?Rfag 3TTOTTft fq ft TOlft 
TOTOT ?f To! TO? TOf t eft fafaf? 3TTO> ?? TOftTOt fa TOTTOT 

ft to? ?rf 11 

TTH? eft TOT fa 3ig?K 46el—M6el 41 c !k'| TO ffaf 

TOf dlc-l tddlePd TOT TOTT? fat? f (cldl | Rhy TjffaTT , 

fa? eft ‘gTOTT ? ^ifilcq eft ft ffad? fat? eft TOT? TO 

efroror to totti TOegfaro tot! fa tott? to angfaro to to ?qi 
ffrofr f ft OT^PiTOdT to ?f ffag tot ffafaf fat to?? ?rof to 

cTftTO ?ft TOftfat TO TOT I f TOft? fa>TO t.gTOTO f | TOT: 3TTO 
ft TOt fa fat ?f gq f I f TOft sJTO fadTOc-11 fa TOTTft ?fa? fa 

eftq to TOnff? ft gfa ti gro Rttojtot to TOTroffaro spr? 

?TTTO ^1^1 ft ? qfa aUTOcIRT TOT ffag 3TOlcPT TOT ft TOFTO 
?fa? §-def <pT Met!eft f gft eTTO TO?? ft?T f I ?% fft 
ft 3TTOT ?ft ffa?T TO TTTOTT faff ?g TO TOF? ft vTTOft ffcTOT 
eft 3TTOT ^Tft 1%TO TO TTTOTTI 

^Rf: 

1 —TOTOTT^cTTOTOJ.gcTfftTOT—TOeTTOg,g—217 

2 - ? TOf to? fflror ff^fro, 1949,^-342 

3- TOTO,gro>TO5T,? TOTOTOT ?^TTOT TO? 3TTf, ^-98 

4- ft?TTOTOT,TOTO,?g?ft TOf : ? TOtTOT.g—107 

5- ftrofr frofft, TOrott? tott toto,’j-44 

6- ftrott TOffcrfft, wnffror, g -97 

7- TOTOt TO? ? Fft qn^TO.TT cited H.vgcHT'f 2008 ?T 3TTO f 
Mehli^ld ftro.^-40-41 

8- rTTOtM, groef, q? to€ to? f?f^H,g-ii3 

9- ftroft TOfffft, ?ft,?ft 
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4RyF FF 3?|T FTtfa FFI 


TRT ypTTT RTT^ 

tF 0TTT, t. tttFT ■?pfer ft.ft. OT^ (0. F) 


ftF-ftF ttf 3fR FTet yt W, TTTyft, tF-yTT. 
EJFTTtj, yftftsTfttT 3TTft ftF-ftF tfct t ft Fg F 0 F*T 
Ftt l ftF y THltFlftlF tit tl ^T F«t *TT »jMfe|e|> cTSTT 
yiF hRR^Ici 41 FT Fit TfottTsFt*T FFJ H^l TlsF, tt cT^ZT 
tftyF cTSZf Ftfd'it tl SFrf^FFFT. TFT yt f^vrRT. FFTT, 
vrM c f>C"Ml u l. ftFJ— yspy, vJ*^JF 1 'HN'J^II. -1 c| sr> I Pel, ftm y> yft 
fuTsTTTTT X^cf TFFZTF Fpj cjf5cjcf> ?T 2 ZT t vrft HM<T TtFT yt 
yy>ft TFT TTFF Ff StFTcTRJ FfftFT tl t yffcrT TOFT yt 
tsaffiF y^ftr tl I# yt otto Fft tF§3Fr t fjf yt grt 
yttr fft 11 

cf tf fft FTcrrot ft ft^y—yftyr tit t tt ft 
tftyF crazff t vjymfca tit 11 F? tl TTftyrt t ftr Fit 3ryt 
*ntr yt cnfcFFtt ‘HiyT t ^wrF'jtf trtxji tFTT yt 
gyrTTyren ftf gt siftt t atr t tftyF fzt ft tcFTcfT yt 
Trrtt Fat Ft w ftt ti yyy ft tFTT T>tt ttftt yrr 
yFTT Ft Racial t tt«t TTTcfl ff ttpjct tit t i tlF tt tl 
yyzzf Tf^yzr zt t?ft t Ft tUft a da ft Ft ttpft ftf t 
Fy t tHyF nay tit 11 FF-fftt, ttctfr, 

■3TZy--yrf, FF-FftcT 3TTft tl ?TTt 3Pjt TIFTF WT FTt 11 
ttffi Ftttl yt fRif 1t ywt ytl tit ttf t TFjyft yt 
3rgyft ftf? tft t ytrt y? tl FTt 11 y>0 Rtftre Ffttf 
yj yyczt t tl t ywt 3iyt ftnt 3 tff t TFrattF tit 1 1 
t TRralTF fft yt tayfF t yrTT zifTTt t ttfrtf ftyr 
trt 1 1 Try yiTT zyr tttctt t cfy ^t?tt tl yy,^ sryt yferr 
ctF t yferce aioflft-F tty-tryftyt ct 3TTcty> t 3rg?r ttt 

yF FTF 11 ?tl yt F#T t RTT TO yPT t 3TTR ?$', 'TFJ 

tnT fsr ^ftFTT. Fft t tyi Fft t TJTO, Fit t tl M 

FTT FFI tl ITT cTTF ftftTF Ffttf FT FFT y3F FT yT: 
^TF tlF 11 tt tl ftftF Ftltl yt fclETTF yt TTW tl Ff t 
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Rt Sftpt 3FM FF t tf> tR SSidcfW 3Ttpf RTR ?rtr Rf 
^Rd Rxft t | 

ftlR 5if%RI Rft ddlcKK-l, tjRRR dlc4lfi)), ^eRftRR 
R#7FRT. tier, RRR f^RTHT, TjRtJcr RftRRTar ^jfR tfr eRRf 
STt^r^TFT Rclxldd. tRPTReT, RTTR 7 !, RddRd RtRT, 4)'RR 
effcflPJcTT. cPTWft, TFT-fcRFT 3jk tftclfRfeJ RT fcfRttRT cf>t eft 
Rsf R2T 'fll‘i'1 3TTCTT t ft> Spdt +1|C| yc) u ldl, cRlIHcJ) cR cp|c|d 
RTTF, dlfelcd^i ?I«T—^4>-1, T-Rddl, tddidl 3fR vji) cjclclI R 

R -ar-TT rar rrt 3^7 tforR R*fr rt wter ti 

ddlRdl t 'H^cl # 'cFg^cf Redd’d', 'Rif dddj TjRsid:', RTRJ 
tef RRt' RFR? clf^cjcb era^T Rf R[ RTH JRR ftf>R t | cf^fet 
3Ttpf RTR t vdqei cjRdR Raff eft RR?> 3ffc dlPjefeist e£ 
RtRf # 3RHN RRTT tl Wfft 'dReT tjft R»ft tt W 

R ,j jfcidl # R^ki dtl atl tR^ sfR ^>^1 t?pr didd ct 

Reft^S RR 3TR# RRf> t1 sTH eft RR RRt eft dfrt t 
Rf# RT eft| ^TPft 3R: 7JF c#sT tR R^fcl t1 tftR> 
eTS^Tf et 3TTETR tR RRet?T efj|cij eft R*d R-t^3ff tR 3TeTeffR'T 
RRTT 3TRR FTRf> FtF— 

1. tRftRRR 2. R?7 eft feRR 


3. RRR 
5. |e#e|—Rptf 
7. tR 0|Pe1 


2 . 

4. 

6 . 

8 . 


dd 


0cdl u l 

d-^4d RcRail 

feRR e£ nfeT Rdsll>dl 


9. RRReTT 

1. tdlftoRddl: 

fm 7-ptcFRT trtRT e|t RP «Reft ETRT t ftRft 

3RfTRtr cjR^ Ret tft f^EZj Riga} efi 3Tft#RT 3f# cf?3 tf 
f^RT^ tRt RgeTT I fm ^TT ^cRJ efazr f tiff PlRdld ^ ^ Rt 
^ff, emf, tfaff, TRRRfr 3fft cM rj tRR#7 'dff^d tl fR 
y<rfi0 c^Rel fft 3rjR ^yff 11 t 1 ! # cjf^ 3R5cTT 
RcRTTI tit 7RR SrftcilRd 11 STc^fcl cR RRR f I 

Rt RftvT ^TNcT tR # 3RtcR, RTqpr, fsltR R t?R cR $R t|t 

3T^»jft tR> 7RH tRT RRlftlR 11 SlftRfcR t}t #ct 3RR 

t tR 3T^jfrT trtf I fR cR ft?# tpft R TRTRfcT 
# 3T75R trtf RT RTRT ^fTR RT RT RFRTR 3fk Rl $ 
RfTR tRR eft R^TTR RR RTR tl f^R tt F? ^7j t 
fR RT RT tJReTT tlfRRtftft^tttRRfTrR RT 
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3TpRTR Rtf ftcTTI TfR RMT RRT ftft ft feH? RRTR tl RR 
cZjf^cT ft cflfftefr ftpjft ft ftcTT t RR PRkIT 3TTfpRT ftftrft 
R? ti Rftk % TfR eft RTRTeRT RR ^RTR <PFT ti tR feftP 
eZjfftr eft ftRT fttTT ^3TT RIR cfRT $R «ft 3n^f WT t1 RRT - 
RiT RR TtR R cTT RR RTR *KlH I 
ftft RTIef cJ6K cj?t ftTRf fttT fftj RTR I I 
3fR5R cf>5l*ll TfR «ft, eftt R RfTR I 
ifft ftft RRRiRT, 73TR 3TR gRRRR | | 
tR RT Rift RRft TfR R ?TR ftRTR | 

RTRTT RRRfT ftft Rp fftRI tft ft? RR I I 
"RftffR ft ftftf if 3TIRp FRTTft RRITR ftPftT ft R>?T t- 
"efftft eft RpR R? efcTT t ftf sTIR ft ft?[ ft ftR RR eft^T R?ft 
ft RRFR T|t t |”-1 RTRRftcT RTRR eft ftRTpcRRFfT 3RRR RJSR R 
^RR RRtft 11 RTRRT 3fR HlpRR Rft PeTR ft Tjft ft RTft ftft RR 
ftR ftft RTRcTT tl RTft fttR ft RRf?R‘RTRTRRR if RRft RRTRT 
RTRRT ft R5R ftP?ft cfR ^RT PfRR ftp Rftt Rft PeRTT I RRT- 
"ftfRR RRJ eg3TR R? 3TTR | 

RR fftftP RR RlP -Q6I^ I I 
RRTR ftp fftP Rftt <N<sllftl I 
pRT 3TRRR RRR P^ Rlftf I I" 2 

RTpRR fttcTT ft RRR R?P RR ft RtfftT RTRR> RTR 3TRft 
Rft ef«RR ft 3TRft RR Rft RRTT RR? TfTTRT 11 RRT— 

"cftFT (ft [ftPi ^jjjr £jP -<jP 1 

R7?R cTRTR RTR RFJ ^RR Rp I I 
RRg RRR c£c£ft 4Vft I 
RRRT fftfR fftRR R5# fftftt I I" 

"RTTCJ Peftfft aTctfftefj ftlRT I 
TfBRT yftd Rft R^ TftRT I I 
ftT Rf^ R5RR vjiH Pencil I 
RReftt ^RR ftR RTRT I I" 3 

RTRR5 RTR ft RRR R?P R^ RTpRR ftPT eft ftf R?n 
trft t R? Pul l eo^ ff Rtf 3TPR T5TR T5Pt Rlftt t I R RT— 
'RTR eft ^)R P^TftrT WReft, RpR eft RR ftr nRwit I 

RTt^tgP^RfRt. RRfftR>^tRRT RRR RT^tl I" 

' eftRR RR RRrft RR 3TTft | ftfft ReTRT R5RTS RTRfft 11 
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fp f4p Fksp? 4 ppf tpt41i p4t p pptt pp? pp 
>HP>Pl41 I l"*4 

■• A>W141 peRUpTF 41 4 PTFT 4p pi FPlp qar PP 
f4pPT PPlFT p4p f^FTT t Ptl f44lF PST PP 41 q^F-RlI f4p<P 
f^TPT tl 7FFPF t|4 FP pp qqTF 4441 f4p>P 3TcPP ^PP 
FFtf tl 

41pt 41 pp tjIfp- 

"f4ppft f4?PT P?T f4f4 4tPT | Pit PT7 Tjq f^qqtq qcj f%fcTT I I 
FF f4dlp> ijq FTPP> 4411 PTJ PF pkF PTPeT f4p 44t | f 5 
PPTF 4441 ptppt fp pp fcRF— 
t <£i j i *pt 4 p^jpr 441 i tjp 441 41pt ^*i 4411" 6 
pptf 4441 mR-imi 41 pt pp fcRF— 

"pp^ p 3ttp ppp p4 pt4 i 3tff ptf tl f4pp 14 ft 411 
4f4 pft f%p?T<geT 41 ft i 4krr p44 ^ ppp 1441PT 11" 

"PP fcjRTcTP PF PPg ct><il*^| PPelftFT FP f4f4 Ff4 
PPJM"7 

fpIp sfk f4prp pp 4pt pi pimp p4p fpptpf pi 
fPP 4 FPTP PPT4 P> fcip PPtFf 11 3TP: PT?T FTPT 41m t 
4 p 3TPTf4 t, 3 t41p t1 ^p fpct 4 4p ffttcpt pp yftf4f4 t1 
fpp pH frt 4 fppt41f pp p4pt tl 

2. FcP 41 f4vPP :— 

"ftp 4p ftpA' gsp4pf4pp pp pf ptpp ptft 4 tl Ptl 
^4 flpp 4 3 pppp ppp 4 4Tp44p §3?t i p44, pt414p7 
\Hhmpk 41 tl Ptl ppp ppjk fpp pi cflp ftp p 4 kRpp 
4 t3pt ptfc! t 3fk pjfe parr to p 4 4t Ptl ftpt tl 4>j4 
FRF 4k PPEP PP klPtS Ptl t 1% FTP 3TPP: 41FPT 11 3TRP 
4 PT PSP 4 FTP FTPPT fTSIT 3TFFT FTP FPPTT t PR 3TP f4pp 
P> FTP tl FlPT 11 F'J’t PTPP P> PP-P, FRF, P>FT, PTPT FPP? 
FTCP 11 f4fF <Ri$ 4P PTPP p 4 PRP SPF^jfcT t P41 PPF FcP 
PTPP PP FpfcpPS TJeP t, FFT 3FJPP 3fk 3T144 p 4|P tl 

p444p 1 4 FcP p 4 tl 3fk $rr p 4 tl fft ptbt 11 fft 
fi 44114 p> p FTtPPltrm 11 ftp ^1 fptt4 3tpp4p pf 4 pfpf 

PPTPT PPT t I FcPP kTPP ^jpFT' 41 FPPTPF PP PTP^R 11 

p>4k 4 FcP p4 fi4 pp! 34p lfhpip.itl 4 pppr pptpt 11 

pppp PTSTP t % FcP 4 tl PP PTF 11 PPT — 

"FTP PFPP PP Ptl ^JP PTP I 
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wft ftqft qfpq t cll<^ 3TTT I I" 

^Rqfftf RRqT ft qicRT ft yfrT qR eft fft^R, PTR qR 

eft fftjR 3TRcq ft yfeT qTR ftt fftqq tl 7PPJT 

3TfRP. STEfft 3fk 3Rqqq qq yfclPlfft SJT dqfft qR TRSf, qft 
3fft Pepm CUT I 

3. WIT :— 

ftp ftqR eft RRT cHTeTT t eft 4>*> u ll ^ft 3TPft qpftft qq 
qPlft t1 ct>*>u||c|H eqfftq ft TReTT ftft ft ^PPeTT t eT»^ u ll^lH 
qft I qWRT ft fftlT ftq qq afftpq qq> qqftq RR 11 aft ftp 
eft 'IgYl i 3fft ftft t I eT><0°ll fft>ftl ft ^t^TT FR ep?ft 
qq RIP Rft t qqft ^ 2 Tf§TcT ft RSTT qft aftqqq Rq a^JeT q^ft 
qq PR tl qWRT ft eqfteT eft qftft qRRTT t qftffft qq^FT eft 
e^qfftr qq SRH qqqR qWRT ftft tl 3TTfft eftt qTcfttfft ft 
^q-q ft cb'S^TT ft qqpq tt qqR ft ftteT qft i qftftq qftR t 
q^T t "ft^ ^qq ft qR fftqfftft Rift ftft t ftt srqft qqq qq 
ftteT q^HiqT cfjqft 1 1 " eK^ci: qfttq> qftt ft 3fq:er>-< u l ft qR 

ftxiltft 3TTRT fftftrq 3TW qR 31dNft qftft tl RTft ft 

RRjfcf ft ^qq ft ftteTT qq. qqfeTqiR ft ^qq ft siegcioii qq, qj? 
ft ^qq ft rett qq, tHH’q ft ^qq ft <jvjiM qq, aiqft ft fqq 
ft Hiqq f ft qq qR ETRR fftqTI qWRiqR RfftT ft M51NR ft 
qqqq 11 qR, q^T, fRI, RFlftq. qftft, gefftt, RRR. Rift ftt 
fftjfftqt ft fttqq ft ftrft ftt qft qwRT ftt asm mqft 1 1 
qfttq ftq Tjqqftft qftRT ft yfftqq R/5 ‘’JR 'gfft PR RTPT 

3iqft qqftqq ft qftft ft ftqq ft qr?ft t fft- 

"fnftt ft ft ft aarq ftt t- pstt 3fR q^qq i mn qq 
asf ftqr t Tera qt qTRRT asftcT aic*i5in i R? 
qqi RR qq RRft eq^T ftt 31^^ q^PT q^OTT e^geiift 
1 1 qqftt qwRT ftft t atq ysii FReft 1 1 qrft^ 5 qfttq 
ft ft qtft ft^qq ft r 8 

x! i nqRq ppm ft Rrqq> qq ftqa qqfqT ^qfttFR ft qft q^ 
qq?FTTqR ftt 1 1 ft aqft fft^T 'Qfte) ft qft SRPT ^ HHeb-i 
cp?t t fft— 

"ft q fftq ^qa ftft ^ift i fftqft fftftqqr qraq? 

Rift 11 

fftq ^ fftfft qR qqr q>R aRTi fftq ^ qa ftq 

qRRT I I" 9 
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FF cj?t FFRT F# Fftft F? ft?ftf ftf f^TcTcn t. FTt FS PTFT^ 
FftF ft. ftFFfsr ftf fftrFT Fcft 'ij'dYcFii' ft FftF ft ft fff 
FT ft FTtTRT ftftfFft FT 5TFFI § FFF fttFF ftf FFRT FT 
3TRcT HllftF WT t1 cfT^R ft M ft F?7TF 3fft ftcT FT F^F 
ftf 3T?FF HlfftF WT M-Sdl 11 ftcT ftf FF ftfftr 3lciid wffteR t 

feRfftf ftFT FFeiT Ffft 3TTF ft PiFdl ftFT FR | 
vJH-s'F? 3TT?ft ft F.'-RN Fft ftftt FfftTT 3RPTR 11 

4. PR FeFl u l :— 

PRFTFF FT c^'ogN Fft FFR ft FFnTT f? fftFft PR 
FFFPF Fft FTFFT ?TFFT FF ft ftm ftl FFR FF Fft 
fftR ftFc? ftft mRcik ff ft Rif Fft f?f pr ft ftfeR Rfftr 

FF F§ft I WTTR PR ftf FTFRT, FFTFR, FFF. FFtft. 
?ft-fftFF, ftfejftft 3TTfft FF Fftft eft ftftf ^fft ft FFft FFR 
ftr FFFft FFR F?ft 11 PR FeFTF ftFPT WT?TF FT 3Tf&FTF 
ftF Fft 11 PR FcFFT F>T 3TTFTF ft FFTPT ft fftPIR Fftfftft 
3fR Fftft FF 11 Ffft PR- PR ftt F^ FFFFF Flft ftt FPTTFF 
cRFT f | ftFFT FF?FT3ft ft FPTTF? F^ftt ft FTF Fft FFcft 
TJFFT 3TTFft FFTFTP FFT FF F? ftftF FFF ft PR FcRFT I1 
^Hra ft ezrra 3ftTfeRFRft FT FFfFTF FF 3TTF?f FTF fft^TPT 
PR FcRFT 11 PR FcFM Fft FF FR ft mRFiRcI Fft ft FF 
t 'cftFftFcT' I iKilfft eflFftFcT TTTftp FTcT ft Ffft Ffttfftft FT 
Fft fftR FFT t ftpg Fft FFFF WF Rdlft FT *R FfFFTftf 
^dftkR T FT PTTFT 11 Fftft 3IFft FHdfftF FTPF ft eftFFFcT 
Ft PFF Fdft TTFR ft! 11 PTFFfftF FRF ft FRF FF TR 
FTftFT ftfcTT FT ftjft fttFT dlFfftr 3ft? cffFFFcT ft FTft ft 
ft FFfftcT FFT I FFFPF PR FeFFT FT ft^FF FFTFFF tl 
ddFeF I F F^ft 3ft? FTT ft FFFT t fft FF FPF ft F 

ftft FftF ft, F FTf "5?ft, F ftft ^fftftF F fftftt TJFR ft 
FaTftf ft ftF ft 3ft? F ft 3TcFFJ ft fftftf ftf ^ ft I FFT— 
"ft%F ftfftF fttfftF FFTTI FF FPT FT^fft F% RTF 11 
3TcF Ff% FFfftF ftF I ?TF ftF? FF fftFPT FftF I I 
Ffft FftF ftRT ^?ft F ftFTI Fft FT 3T^T F FTRR 
ftFTI I" 10 

ftlFTTftf ^cTftf FTF pft ft 3Rft FFTFTR FFFfftcT FFTF 
ft F&R ?cftF ft ft cftF ftFFT ftf RFT fftRT 11 FR— 
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"W'fiHsfoferHr ^Tnrf BTORTFrft i 
TOieiMi*} R FcoIrI ciiufl f^TORSt ||” 11 
TO^k TOT «H TOcMFI cgE5 f^FT tl TOSTOT TOTOTT t 
3TTR 4>cTO u l Rf tt TOR SxtSFI Wf t1 t FT cfr f^TJ tj£\ 

RTt?T tt t f% 3TRTOTFT Ft TOTOF 3fk 3klRtec||>H rt ¥R Fcf I 
^Tc^ 4 3fk gTOt if TOgTOT Ft cTaTT TOfaR RTgt?T if ftTOTTOFT 
gtff ^ eT^f I t RTtt TOT TORTOF1 <ft TOTTOTO TOkt fP TOFct f 
f^T— 

TOefkT TOFT TOR if RTTOFt TORcT Tl? | 

TOTOft RTTOTf Skrff TO TOT^ ^ t? I 
"TO^k t SkTcT TOFR cff f^TTJ TOFR Rtt fcJPTT | \1*1<TO 
TOTTO PxTfcIcT TOTOdl3tf St yfelfsbyi TOR Rtt t1 FTOff 
ftskT PTO TTOTTTOTO RST ift t. TOt TOTTOTOkt tl FTOff 
TOTR if krftcT TOTOTcTITOtt TOR TOFRcT 3?k erf, TOTfcf 
TOST TOTTO kRtaT tl TOTTOT TO^TO 'Hl4 , 'tfi|4>, >Hl4^lfcH<*> 
TOST fxTJFcR 11 RF 3lttcT if fad TO TOTOTO TO, TOTTO tf 

cMhh if yi'H'Hl^ t 3ik ^rfcTGZT if iff toii4s rto 
S tTOI” 12 

TOT 3fk 5PIK iff dHTOcTOFI R* 3TTTgcT Rt I gR>tR tkk 

eft R?fcf 'fldfalcl vd-lFC-MFI Rt 3f^MH egviil t TOf RISF tt 

TfTOTT TOTR RTOft 11 

5, ft?R R?pR :— 

krW sgcR' cut to 'Rgskr rf to^r rf TOroftR 

rtor crt Rgn afro 11 fetes ^ Rgro ararfer rrk tottr if 
TO^NI RF TttTO 3TSTcTT RPjt TOTOT St RTO RkRT? Rt cRF 

3ik totot sTkf if TOrorrof tot w TORfak 11 sft faror fakft 
3TTTJ tR ¥TRtkr TORTTOTT if TOR TOTO TO? I RF TOTTTO t TOTOftRf st 
ft?R R^cR TOT, vHTO vJRWdl 3fk *161*101 TOT I •O'O^O TOftst TOT 

kfrpT t ftp FH tor 3Tst ■gn ^ grift stt tit tor ^rkf s> 
gn rf iff grff tft 1 1 grs 3fk grs wtto? stf rttoptto t i 
sft Fsk Rkfafkg^t^fFsg^^ft^RtrsR srrot afk 
grff tf eft gn ^ *itl tot RTrot i 3 ttt: t rrk rtrtr st top 

qkSH TOTOTOR RTTOfr TORTFT St TOTTOTT TORt 11 TOST— 

”rt 4 irrog gftror: srt Rrg kr?m: i 
rkf irskrt s^rog to TOteror gro toto irts 11” 
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TPTraffaT raFRT fa ffam fajra cf>T >PR 3FR § I ffara 'dd 

cpY mi ^cTRT faf d 4 11 'TT. raRR ^gfara fa fa vS'WI -dm 

i^ c T RT cRTT PPPI ^T mm ffafamT fa WPT raRPT f^fa 
draURR f I 

6. vpg*m raidram ;— 

xpffa vST«I famfaf ddim t era ^ ^ 'til-cjib'f raff ^d ldl 
ffa vi-Hcft rararaT fa fan ram rafafa i rara eft ram fa *rt ffm t 

3fR fagfa 3Pffa 3TTP ^TeTeft PlTcft tl ?fat raPP 7 ! vHoi WI ft 
vj- ^eRT ft fat ti n? ram ram ffafar ft ^fat fa raradrarfa ftfa 
fa fan? 3rmrw 11 

7. ranfafet :— 

xjn fa rarn farm ^jeR fa 1 1 ?fat fa «nra 3 rararraR 
ymra fa raifat ^>fcf raramrafat fa <pm t fa urajffa rafa rarfat ^ 
fa faitrarara raff rafaft i n? fafa t -rafaRl ran i raYeddid 

cPriramK fa fa 3Pffa fal Tf?J fa ffagT t fa- "<Pfa fa cpim if 

mpTT xjra 'icist>ifcT ran ma-ira f i fa ranranffa fa ram^ra fafi3 
raff fa. nrafara rafa fa rapra t fa- 

"ffam fa 3isjraT fa 3T^raT faraR rafaR fa faraifap mnRi 
fa 3 TFf faffa afk nfam? ran ramf f i rafak fafa 
rarafararafa f, ffarafa rarrafa 3 )M tfp fa mfa faffam 


3 pjfa f, 3 pj 4 f l rafaR fa fararfa if sn^ffapm ft raff 

X3ceR 3TPjffannTFfa mnffcT t l"14 

?-faf ram ra^fat. far. sRfTra. ffaran fa ranfafet fa 
vjrarafap fa i Tjdfat fa mfr mral'i sraraRmsif fa ratrafa 
mraxp mra fa w wft rara ran rapfaraj ffarar f raft Pkmi fa 
raram fa Rn fa fan fa gffar ffadifa 1 1 ramra fa rarararrafa rara 
dd'di rara gmira rara Rrara 3fa ^jerra "fa ^rarfar rara ^farnp 1 1 
8. ffanra fa raffa tewi :— 

ffanmm ^FRi mrarar fa raim fafa 11 ffarcrfa ffar^Rra raff 
ra? ram «gu raff fa mP?m ffaira fa raffa terar ft ramq fa 
raraTTf 3fk xFrarf fa mar-msi Rfdrafaddi rara xtm fapfl f i 
ra>faR fa Ifa irai t ffa ra^rar fam t? rafa t ? far far fa 
KHsire n faraf 3ifa fa^faf fa ott 11 ram-faffa ’Rrar mfa ffa:mra. 

$Kefl rara rararai ptr i 

ra ranfa raw rafefaf fa rafara, gfa fffara rararar t fatra 11 


9 . mrarararar :- 
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Tn^RTcTT iff M'lfcl ra 3TTS1R t I §•^4’ 3TPTFf ft vjIdfcTRT 
f«R3^ RTyft I 4>fcldl ft 'tfd-dddl cpT tftfT Wf 3TFT^R> t1 «l£l 

^ irrcfty ra<ft ft rar t ft 'HW^rtt ra 3rftty 

y^cT raft t1 HWT Rft yf^lcR raft 3 ’TfeRT yft 

fit I x 

■?TfcRT ft fcTcrgcT ray ft fftraeT fftft t ft 

ftwi 

■iiH-da vidra yft -dH^cT fftraft HMddl ft 11 
■ftgra ? FfTTcr ft Rft TFRraxfT eft era fft t ft ejeft 
ft cf>TeZJ •dM'd-q ft fftfft tl ft TJ°I ft yFT°T 'ft Id) 

ejdftleil'H ft 3TTft SRTTF ftft ft ftraTRira epFT tl 
Ijyft 3TgRR- 

■'ftleFTRep ft ft ^feRIT t ft <fR ft I 

gcTftftra HglcHI f^£I ft eHF '•TRcT ft jrftt ft 

el'lcbdRet) ft I '3FepT ftf efjTcZJ RTRR eft fftTF ftl 
tl"15 __ 

geft ft t®ra afft ft fftftr 3?R ^fr 7 ! 0 !, rar 3ft 3fft 

F? 3ft cfFR. ^MT 3ft FRT 3TTfft ePT ffttftefR ft ^FRTO 3R 

3fft c^fft 'MHdRcT yPTy ft ft ftft ft 11 

'dM'dftR :- „ 

c£TcZf eft vJM'vjT t I epjey t I «W«1 ft cl I let rd 

t I ftt Tift ft raRR TWZi ^ t I ft eprai ‘g® 
wft ^IcHTq 7JT Wft HM<F ft t ?g£5 tt fft ft feR^T 
cfR fft Rift t ffti yraq ft ft t fftt grara? ft gpy 

ft yy RefFTTI ft ejyeU ft f ftft 3Rdc|) cT2ZT 'ddlftd tl 
fftFRPT fftcTR fftl FEcI F? t 3ft ft ft 3ft raH ft W cT 

ftFTft ft ft tl , fl'idd«l t 1<t> 'ild^Rd dM-H 3ft ftftefj ft 

ftft ftra fftfftr ft ft ftft ft tt ft aftfft ft ft 

eftft ft ft tl ft ftfftrftT vidft ftoeR tl ray y^ft, 
^jift—fttft, yftr-ftsft ft ftfftrftr rarar ft rarypra ft ft 
yft ras y^ft t? rarar t ftf^rey yay i 

CN 

ftyft ^jft ■•— 

1. eiftft. 3Tryrft ?raft yra? ftftft 

2. ^ I HdRd yFRT. g 195. ftcTT ftd ft<<3^ 

3. yryyfftr ypra, g 197, ftai ftr yft^g^ 
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4. 'ild'dRd ’TFRT, 198, 7 ft?TT 

5. -dddRd TfFm, ^ 198, 7 ftcTT SftT 

6. VHdRd HPT^f, Y 606, ^ftcTT 

7. 'dHdRd T fFRT, ^ 679, ^ftcIT 5TTT 

8. ^ ^HETRT, sft qTRRt^T 

yTbiyn wj? F."q. 

9. YFTqf^T qFTCT, ^ 631, -'tYcTT tRT 

10. -d^Rd TfFm, ^ 854. ^ftcfT -tm 

11. 'ild'dRd HFTCT, J 01, TftcfT tRJ TrtWJ? 

12. ¥&r(cf74k trar ^ -ad dm qar), >j 06 ^ qtFT htct 

<*>cq>qK 

13. ffrsr TT2T(cp#? tiar TTcf ^adlH qar), tj 01 ^Tl^T oTTcT 
q>Ccf>qK 

14. ■’TRcftq W WRT, ^ 80 fodpsf f^ ecSl 

15. cf^tY, Stmti 5WTC f|^ 
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3 PJcT eTTef RFR ft ft Rift ffttft 

TJJI, t?- 3^ tfSJT 3T ^ ^ ^ ^RT<f> vi M H <41 >hT ft 

ftbf ft 

vJldft 

?fcl W5fT, fftft feRfFT, 
ftlRT cf^cTT ftftcT |c|*c|fc|t||elit, ftRFTc? 


3^dcHlcT FFR ft*RF? ftt tReRj % 3FTcft epft ft 
-H l feRl e PR ft W1 ft yfcrf^cT I. ftRT M CldF-d ft fftft 
vR-ilKT -Hlf^c^J ftt ePeFHT 3fR fcldTH ft fftepra3R HPR dlld 

cjft transJm ft ^3ft yfcifecr Rrtt, RRer wr ft niRft ftt 

dcepl cfftr HRRaftft cj>r ^THiRcp cpftf fft^IT I J lklH. epft^fft 
Rr4eTT. ^tll'McJ'T. "HeFT, 3flfft '5 1 T^TRTf ft FTft efft ftt OTeFT—3ld 4 l 
Rftnlcift ftt vm'^idl cr «mi< 4I, pdft eftf ft ell<4 ftt 

ft feRftlfcrftT 3TM ftt ORfftteP 11 ^fftt SIRR FFR ftt ft 3{qft 
gH-mft f ft Rp 3lft RjRFT epjftf ft dcepicTh Rift -Hd't, 
fftRlfct, RRRTT, ^ST ift 3rftcftRF ftt Rlfdd fftRT t eft ^flft 
3fR vJRft viM-iJI'Hl' 3 RTft % 'HH'4°I, ftR, WTT »R RF0T ePT 

cfRt Rrairr t Rifft <wn ■ggrft sRrt rrt «r Rft I 

epTR ftt ft cgtf OTRRft ft Rift fttRR ftt fftt ftRft 
3fR dldlft % RTai-RTR RRft 3TRRT RTreRT ftr SIRpT 3llc*l<a ft 
zpftt cpT yid-dr fftRT t RTT t? ftt di-Ct ftt ftftR ^jftt ft 
fft^fftcT ^RcTT tl 

(hp icpra) HiH<P gM^K-r rr 1943 ft ftrra % 
#IT 3Rpra ftt tJ^Rf «FiT eF7 feR3T RRT R? RP nft-dliff 
dq-RI R tl '»JR ftt RRftftl ftftRrfcT Me(i Ridded eft aft 
H-j sq efft ran gidcldT ft H-jSJ epT wi dddlH «FiT Rdl 9TT1 
ept cRlep ft sfRlt ft ft^U 9TT Rnft ft w eOMci 
^ ^P?ft t - " epdepeft eft eer^eft ft> egOTrar ftftt fttnrar ^praRr 

ft ift ft fftj cP? ftt gtf-gcfT arT. fftftftl 'H?T^ ft 

iraT ipdHi ^ dcepIctlH fftftftT -tKcpK sfR PlfPd RPaft 'Hft 

3PP^R eillHlRifl eft q-Sdft ft epRR ft Pdlft Clftl Tjftt 

^^f_epgq eR tr TpT, ftcpft Tjdrftf ftt cR? ft gft wra ft 
Rra fftf> - ?Tr gH-diRi ft ar? 'ot sffftcr 1 1 " 1 
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fft*F F^FF Fftfa FfftlTF ft Tjg- ft cZFegeF gF>F m~-ft 
Fcft) ft FTT9T ft^ y^K [ft*i*1dl FF oqcigK eb^dl ft — " geTftt 
ft*FF 3TFftt Fcftt Fft Fftt ft fttftt ftftf fft 9tt i3ftF ff arFft 
FTfftTHF ftlFF - fttFF FF? ftcft gft FFT FFTF FFTF ft Fftt gft 
ftcft ftcft Fft 3TFft cFT ft RjMc*>i^ >;<smi died! afT | cJiH-rfl F5£dl 
2TT—3|Hft ft ft ft ft IFl-ll^ ft Field cjdl | 'd'dcft Heft ej>gft 9ft 
^F 3TFftt ftcft Fft Flft e)F 3ct ? 

dHI?ll4 fttFt cTF? eft ft- gFFft eft FST FTft ^TIFT ft, 
Ffttft ft?T Fft FF Fftt 9ft - ef^Tft eft Fft ft aft^ft ?RF ftftt 

Mti 

gFFr ft 3Fft 3i?r ft Fftt Fft ^ft ftt fsti .... Fnft 
-'Jllel FF? Fft —3)1 ^dl Fft dN ftt ftF cf?F FFT eft ft fftF ftF FF 
eftftl" 2 

3) chid Fft FF felftlRef>| ft vjT^c| efti) gfttFfcf g-dft eft 
feFJ Flft FFtFFTF FF FFFF FF FTF ftFFT 9ft | FF 

FTCRTIFT FF F^ FFFI F7F FFTcJ ftffT ftt gFFT ft fftFTft 
fttSTF?cF FF F^F cpScZT ft -" .... FleT ft Flft 3TtF Fftft ft 
fttSTF ft ^«l^d Fftftt FF fftfiFT gFT3Tt ft FF Flft gfcfft FFft 
9ft .... ftftt ft ftTFFt gF FFFT 3fft FTft Fft FTcT ft FFFscT Fft FF> 
WF FF F^cft FF [ft •Si d I •Sift g^ F*F g-F'il 3JcF Fftt ft, TJF> 
FFfttF ggFTFr ftt ggTF ftf Fftt 9ft.... ^rft FFftF ft 

ftwfftF- ftFFF cjg>lftl FTcT ft FTFrfft ftt -gfftdl ft 3TTFF FiFTF 
B>gWTT ftFW ftg£T fttFTF FTt Fftt 9ft | FFft Fftt ft fftF ft 
3fftftt SpftfF sflF FTF: F’F FFrfftftf ft ftRT g3!T FIFFTFT ftFT 

g3TT 9TT. F^ 3Terrerr FF? ftFTF 3fft FTftt .ftftft ftftFFF 

gFHFFf FF TFR gf, FfteT FTft FF fftftFFT ftftF ftFR ft 
FRTef fftft ft FF ftt FRTFTft F-ajeT ftft ePft.... |" 3 

ftftTFFeT FF FF^FF F^F FFTef FTTFF Fft FFg^ F>Fft 
ft fftft FFftF Fftt ft F? gFT ft ffteRIcft F«T FTfftft Fft 3FFT 
FRT geTTepF FFft ftftFF ftt ftt ^||cl F>Fft FFft ft 3TFft 
FFF Fft gFf Fft aild F>FFT ft ftW F>Fft ft F? dPlF FFftF Fftt 
FFFT — " ftrg ft ft?3T 3)1 -i el gftt gft FFTftt ftteftFT FFFF>F 3Tlft 
ft I 3T?ft ft FTF ft 3)1^d 3fft Fft [ftftt ft eTF FF FFFFT FFTgT 
fftFITft Fftt fteF — ft FFfftt Fft fttfeTFT FTg Fft STTFft ft feTF 

gFrgftt ftKF ftt Fft 9 ft 1 .... sflFftt ft ftst fff f^f stfft ggs 
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sci'} cFt qr^ ft cj>i^sci ft ft <31 — 3ft q qft fftsrqT .... 

3ftq 01 ftl qra qft qqft i " 4 

fqT cRF qq> 3Ttq y'Oq Hl'51 qft fcl<l?ldl qq cTPT CCIcl 
fq qft cl?ill qqft qRcTT 5? eft tjtl'Jl 3ftq tiilId hRcIK qq 
qqq qgq ftqq cfij Ricijk fftft 11 

"fft<J, cjft 3?qft q?ft ft qfft ft?q qqqtT 3TT q?T 9TT qq# 

qra qftsq rift arr fft qqft qfft qft fftfftqracr t 3fk i^Rr; 
q^eRcR TraffsRfJR qRT 1? I eRct 3Plft Rsleflft qft ftft ftt 
qfft, qft eft? ftt qift- fqtft fftpftft qft Rl 0 |iJd qft ft ? fftr^ 
qft fftq fft f^R qft aft .... 7RT 3# qftt q^ft ft 3# 
qq efft ftfaft ftt '»TRR sPW: fft^ cfjt vJxtRHcl q>qft efft, 3Tqftt 
qftt cf?t ijg-qjft qrftq sftq ^ ft; qq qq qTenqqqq q^ft pfit 
I qftt ffteftt ft #?T ftft ft. qq 3THq q?RT ft qq?TT SJT 
| qft qftt % fc# qft ft 3JcUMK 3Rffq ft qft I .... 
-HfHftdcf T ftt qftqi ft # fqT 3Tqrffftp 3)dJMK ft WW 
qft qf_ ftq % 41 >31 c<j1 I" 5 

qr^ ft feRTT eft 41 qft qftq ft - "«im wft sffq ftrra 
ft qq=f smft fqft qraftlft ft qfft q¥ qtqT srfftqqq ft q% i 
qftqcftt % qqa? qffttq qrat eft qfttft qftt eqRmr? qft qtq?q 
ftq fft qraqft ft ft 3rqft sftqftt eft qftq ip fft? ftw 

sMiqw qq# qqar oqfftxJR qftt ft? sft ^T qTeH qRct 

qft l" 6 

fra qqqq qrft-vfteH eft feraqfft qq qrf^ep f%r5ptrr rfr 
ft! ft vftd'ddl' % RT3T qt^eT fftRT % | qqftR Rarfft ip 
■si i civjj^ qift 3?qft fqq qft -M^qqdl q^t R^q qqqq t Rt 
■qqep fftq 3ijeb'iftlq t qift q?I •ds-i?iRd eft qrqq vft ft ?q 

■?T«ff ft 3TffteqqrT 1%qT t - "f^fep qrq ft qf ftT qft tfq> qq 
^jq ft ft??ft eFTT STT I left ftftt qft 'iPidH'Cdl qq fftT ^tft> 
cj??HT TeT qft qfftaqq qqftfrqq ft qu stt i tjft tftqq eft qftfft ft 
if 3pft eTeft qft feetr qft t i ftH sjqft ip qpq ft srqftt qpq 
qft ftqicrr stT - qqft fftrft qf^i qfftsRT srqft ftft qft eg-deidi 
t qq^f qqft ft> qt?ft qa ^t ft t i ftfftq ftlftdi t iyf qrq? 
ft ftr sftq fiperft fftq ftt qrftft ? cpq cf^. qr^^ ftlftdi t qqft 
ft ^q 3TciiNiqt qft w qft>ft ?" 7 

'^q 3ftq qffq' qrqq ftt qq , tq 5 qftqqFPP qqRTqr t i 
|q cqfftq qq qarr qrfq -tHM qq qftq> t i ezifftrr 3ftq rfm 
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% RTPTT wff Tt fr RTRS sftSR ^ TTTf&RT TFcf t ! 
cqf^T 3fk TFT1TT % TrF-3TfteTcS % fcRJ fow RFcS gTFTt SR 
t TRFTT ^t RFeS RTftljf SR t I TRTTT % RcifST cpf if RT^t 
3ftpft 3TePT— 3TcPT gp!S>l if 4dq) Sft Tpfs -d5KI ttcft 3TT^ 1? I 
RFTT sft ^T F^T if 'cTFIj' TJS> RT& STS SR gdd fifTST f 

TTT mRi SKI c-MI ,S | 'Rl't RT SIS'! Tt RF—Tft T T^ ft I F^T CCd if 
SF TTTcT R T pftT R Xb4>X 3llM>l?l ^ Rft ^ RX me >-i unt ^ 
H6K RKcfl ft — "^pfTSt ^ cTR—RR if sfl^ S^, Tt^—x|c| if c^lxS 
Ft. R?t ^ ^ RT S?t 3?f$}RT TTT2T—TTT2T F&, fun ft, ft^R ^t, 

TftcTTTT w? r 8 

Sfct ^ RT 3TFt Tt RFct dldcb if cTT^ % SRSR if RTT% 
RTRT-fftRT SR TR>fSTTf Ft gSR RT. RTRT—RTf^TRf % RcS>R % 
sftR SF R^ft-S^t, ftcfTf %> RSRTcT ffcT ^ gTRT fcfSTF Sr?% RTt 
cSFT ftRT 2JT I cTT^ % 3TRT RT& gcRR g°T fR^ft f^FffcRTt if> 
sfISyJS SRRR % I SF 3fpft HHdl Rlfc-ddl % f^ebft Sit gR 
Rell^X g?T SRfeft % I RTTT RTRS> dixl Mid dl^ S^t fcfcft Sft 
XTcf> ^ RtKI^SK t faTFt SfRfTffttS TtR-foSTF fo>ST t I 
RsigWid RTTT <f> fctg *Rs«t> affr ■dgxid % sxsivjt RSi—rSi 
tp fcFJ SS ft fTT jtf, FRT% H-dS % TTRS dl4 itt RR—RR—RR 
■dFdVi ctJXcb ^4t g 1 ^ ^ g^ilPtcT Ft vfRft t I vt^' J l 
dl'K \^t cTT^ % 'if dixl gS^ ^t cbldel ^USdiaft cftf 
ariir^TT ^t t F^T ; fr f TM if ^ ^ g^RRSR CR5 3 T^h 
if % fcft fom fct^iT i ^it ^rfr ^ if 3R ^t r^rtt. 
gr^FJfT 3ik SFPTccT <RT 1R ^TF TFT t I 

cTRT % TFT if 3TTgfiRR TT^t % «TcfcRt ftWRf cftt itt 
dl'IX ^ ^ X<5)lfchd (chdl ^ Tft 3FT^ >j^SH if T<RT TTF WTTcpT 
TttTT Weft t RTg ^ FTT ^TTW if TTF^fPT ^ft 3ft5TT ^5TT 
ftdcfl % WTcT: tfrff gcffM % fcf? cTRT W dlsd ^ xflxa 't 
vjft ^T—fetW cftTtf) TW ^rtet TTTRT cfjX't % efK ’ft ’RT if 
^liil Cf5t 3)gglcl4l T^t ^T Mlefl S'dlfch nfel—Hedl s'ld'l % 
RTcTT—ftcTT ^ xfdxt Rxtll eftF fel^l % I “iR’cT ef>f TPTfTT ^ 
3TTFT W tTT SfTJTcT WF t I 

% sffT T[g5' if « Ttt % T?cfT 3ffT TFTfctTftcT Trft SR 

■grn F^r viM^m if f^RTT #, sf ^ 'cHcpw i cprwrr 
grrs-TiRPT tptttt if w grrs sft TftST Tftit SR TT^t cfitSR 
f^RITcft t I TF3TR FTT WWT SR tjTfT RTR ^ TTt WWT if 
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^ stcf ^67 33ftsT3 t i 36 337 % 3333 ^— 333 ? % siw^ 
^n^fct 3tk ftd^fld t 1%3J Wtfi %f 3F3 3ft 336 
dl'fl f%T337 ^pfeTcrP? ft I 63T q4dcll 37t 3337^3T ^3 37%f7 vd-d*-) 
'^iRDfcb 7J33T 37T W 377^ft t 38TT 33t 3T3M %3T 3ft 3Tt3 
mm 3776ft t I 

'31733 3%r f%r mm 3ft 3 tt 33T35qt33 w*tto t f%3Ft 

wn ■qrcM ^Rdlif 3 rm % <j 633 7=3753 3ft 3333 f% 3 T 

trt t l irr w^trt % wft ^ mm 3ft ^ 3tf%qf ypft 

3-|l—'left 'ZJSTTsfcTT 37t tcfcr cPT 4cfl3> FHT f? I 3T3: 3FJT3T 3 
mRc|<4h 3ft 36TSTT t, 36 .3f%l%3 WT eft 6t3T 3ff 63% f%3 

HH<JdNi41 ffe eft 3iicmA|cbdi t i mm %t iPFcf t f%r. 3rg?r 

cpft 63 31373T t 3T3 33^3 33 3ftcFT 37%T3 6t3T I 

3FTT3T % fc[3!33 ^IcfraY^ 3 3Tft 3ft ^3TT 37t cf7937 ^ 
63 m3 % f%3T t - "3T65 % 3ftv3T 3% 3 37f%3 t%37% 
I 733% 3T3T—f%TT ^ •% 3T35 3ft 3^t 313 3 3337 333 3?rt3 3 
f%3T I fct3T? % 3TT& cft3 3^ 337 3ft3ft 33T^ 3T3% ^t 3 6TT37 
33ft I t%cf3t-3lft 337 f%7!%t 3ft 3jf%3T 73% 3 % 3^ | 

%3 ^f 337 d'SctJl ^33, f%?7 3ft f%Trft ^ 3ft3 733 33 333 3 v% 
3TT337 3 3663 ’iiilC 33 3S 31? eft eT35 % dldl 3F% 361 wl-S 
37J I 3313^3 §dld 373^ 33 % cT3? % 3TdT— Rid I 333ft %ft 
3ft 3 33T 3% | .... I ” 9 

3TeT—f%TT6 7J3 f%T3T3Tt % 3ft33-33^ 37t 3 3F13 %t 
^ 31^37 3rf>fc3f?f3 33T3 3ft t I "TFft cf36 333 3ft 33 ^ 
f%T3T 6t 31?, 3T337 33 %£ fq 3fcT 3ft 61% % 3}33 % 33% 
33 % Rl3 ^fft 8ft off%3 36 fst6t6 333613 3?t 336 1J33 
3T33 % 6t vr| lei I 83 I 36 333cft ^ t% ^3T% 3733 3ft 336 
37333 f%3 3t t%36 3# Ft 3373T I 33% f%3 36f^-gR%f % 
3fct3 34 3%7 313% 7!3%3 37t33Tef f%3 % 37% 3T3 %t ^61^ 
%3? 3T3Tf%T3T 3F?t 33 g3f%36 3 37%t 3ft %W 3T3 3R 
3%333T 373 ^% ^ 3ft3 f%3 3ft 37^t % f%^ 36 ^5 % 373cft 
| 6le1lf% 37^ 3R 7373% 33 36 3T3 33 f3ft t f% 3T^ ^ 

f%3 3T33T 4'lR<3 6 33t f%3T, ^ ^3 36 7TT3 3% 3^t t 

r’i° 

63 T^RRarfM % %t33-3T33 37^3 %W3 373^ 3ft 
336 3T363 t I %5ft 3Tf%ft 37t 3T^33 6t3T t f% - 
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"FF TRRF 3TRFF t, ^fF t- 3}R?t <ptf ^ FFff 

im ’ft f ^t t i " 11 

efTIF) % fcTejcTlRr^l^ FF ^5R FFft<RT FR% fcjTsr cfjt 
3T^cT if FFeFt FF TOFF fcpR t I FF FRRF FF Rp TTT5T 
RtR F7FRT Ff^FR FF PTSFF f cR $FF kRFT cTFF)t TPft % 
fto v^rar f?tFTF frft t ?rt ^rt tp ftm ff Ri auicn tot RRFft 
Rt F^g TOT if TJcpi^cp ?cf]RK F^t FRFT Frog tfft-sjft iMI 
FF fcReFT cTFFT t | TOT% FF FFoTTF if FFFfl Rfdof) FF 
<-i6^'i arfflFFroftF t - "'gdlg'tt 7% fcfcm «r^f 

Foft eft FFJTO FTFFT % 3Rt Ftct FTF % RcT ?t 7JXT, Fcft % 
FFI ffteTTR, 3PTT& Ft 3TRt Ffct FF FfST, faR RiftF TO 
FF?FF TOF* % foP? Rfk Rt R%=ft 3?R FJRTcft ^ Fteft - F*f 
F efFcp-1 Ft FfF tFT, F fUfeH % I Rt frpFTFft FRIT £r 3TRt 
Fk. Rt f^ra% fr tf fTf Fft tM i ffri Ion? ^t rftf Fft Fk 
FTF Rfkft ^ gp ftR-kpP FFt FFT | SJFTf ’M ft kR FFI ftr 
EFT—'EFT F7eft ullv* FTT \"' 2 

FtfaR FReftF FRTR ft 3FR ftt FlfelRI f^iaTT FF 
TOTR—TOTR fftiFT FFR TO FtFT Rfftp FF 3R cTR Wf F#f Ft 
RR t I SRTJcT FTORFT ftr FtF3F FFeT ^f eft RT^t f^TSTT Fft sgfe 
% ’TTFFRf sfk 3TfftR 3RFFF ft) Fcf ft RtR R. dcR I cfld 
FRettF FRTR ft Fpft Fft FTOt-feRlft Fft 3TTRTcft Ftf ftr FRR 
sft I ER ft) gftFST FRT FTfeFPT ftraTT cpT FFFF? f^ET f^RT 
F5TRTT 2TT fcp'^ *1MK Fft ^ TTFTFT cp^if cf?f 3TR cp^p 

TORT | WRTT ^ ^Fft FTeffeRT FPft |H? ’ft FFT^ cp^ff t 
^par PF FRR Tflcfefl FT cpT tff % feR MlrHlI^d FReff 

t I Ftkt kTeFPF ’ER ^T PETR FF fRT FlW^F if if 
WeT Ft Rlct t - "TO g*FT$t Ff 3TRT 3TRT ^\ FF^ F# 
eftefr, FTT^T FFTTeT RT^ cpt ^ FF 3R RTT Fff Fkit | FRt EpeT 
FR if ^pfMpft TIF cPF f^TT afT.... I"' 3 

FWdF^ % Ft TTgn TO5RR 3fk ^TTcTFR t ! 
FTTO FfT ^ f^RT RFR ft^aff c}ft ^f^dl ^Pt ^7 FR^ FF 
5RTR f^RT TOft 7RF ^'McHFId'l F?t cg^frRTf 3Tk ^ TOFPT 
RRFpf% feR afk Wf^ FF ^Ifcidt cp) TTFTFT FR^t % 

’ft ^FTR | TPRfcT TjqRRT if TOFjft FFfFSTT FF f^FtET FTFt FRF) 
FTft FTF cp gTFT fepR FTRTT % | RFt RF ER Ft RFF «Rc[f 
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PlchcHcfl t cR ?RTEp ■'TR'IvjIH Ef^ t fEp - "3?k if 3TRf g*Ft 
inr^ff cf5T Ejffa w 3)Rx14IW fcfRT WFfr ?" u 

cTeTTcp^T erpfr 3RFT fcRT%T M iff TTT9T W^ft t 

ERRJ ?FJ°f 'FFTHST 3 EERFEfSt ^ JRcf ^#1 ERcTT | 3RT: Ef? TER 
tfl-ScfR 3N--1 fPft % TRT Mg^l viilcf) 1? | ^ W^R WFfT 3RP^ 

EEftcR E&t 'H.-aHil «FTT efcft t I 

-TFR ^rt ^ 3RT W^IRff if iff ??ft cRF 
^ft^r % wrf ept Ejansf 3rf^ciif>d 5 rpt Eft t - 
WFT cp W, ?TTcT ETER WT WT. *TTEzfr EfKcT 7 fPTTeT 3TTfc 

vJetfij-tal t I 

Wcfta TRE^fcT Ef?T rRTT HCT ftlER fERT 

HH41y frRFT t I WZ f HCT cR> qfrlft Ep f^n? sff? 5^ 
ERT ^g#f<^T FRt 3TTET5E1EP £ I 3ft? ^RTEjI cf>ft ?J?ft ?? 

^TfERcrr t E5Rf Rj 3fr^ ^ q?*q? >Hg4H Eft ifRFTT ?f 

mSIch- iiim cftr i 


?TRif ?f%cT: 

I. ^ - ijftERT ^ ET 
3 _"_ tpg 140, 141 

5 _"_ ijcg 206 
7. -"- ^5 203 
9. -"-3P3CT 3ft? fcR- ^ 133 

II. -"- ^ 120 
13. -"- ^ 310 


2. -"- ^ 95 
4. -"- ^3 152 

6. -"- tp® 208 
8. sft? io 

10. -"— ’JR 120 
12. -"- TJR 301 
14. —"— TJR 356 
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cffr, gcWf Fraift fTR^fcTcfj ETWtFW-Wfrft wtag 


ftf. vjUJHM l^f? UwTNfcf 

WS WZITW, rarraftfr wf^ireRT, 
raFTcRF, WWraW, ewftRTTS 

FT. $31 loft illollU 

cg^TFTM FTraft M^cwRcR WW rarawftrTW ft.fr., 

WTWgW, B-raftwrraS 

rarrafiRwfrra gwrawT raw, tra raw. rar raw, rara raw, ras 
raw, ft raw, 3nfr ft Ftftt 11 wf ftwra ragra rara ftt ragfctr raft, 
3lfrg STrafft ft frgp WTraWeT frfrf ftt gWlft sqTWra racira ir WTftWT 
ran wrraraT 11 ragra ft frww ft wf raFT raw wrraraT ft1ft wf raw 
3lfftrawra ft WTcf ft WTW graft ft wftft ' J TFT vKlal WWTW WW WgW 
WUct ft ft % ’TFT fftffteT ftft HWft ft fftwift wft^T 3TWft ftt 
ftlW ft gWcT WR ftraT ft 3$W raft 311-ftl-jgft ftft ft I gcW, WTWW 
wt 3jft 3ira 3rfftraw-frwjr gftt raiwifftraftra ftt rafftrafft raft 
vtfRft i yaft 3TPft ftt 3iggfft rafrra rar fftra ft ftfftra wrgg 
?ra gwrrar frra wra rarrar ft raw rawrft raratrarw ft rar rafrra wt 
wigg ft wrwwft ft ’iift ft ftrar <siift craft ft, raft raft 
wraratewT ft, sift eftwrafftrafrra ww wftwTw i 

"gra ragra ftt graftrara wra wraw fttrara fti arrfrra 
raifrft ft 3Tsftm3ff ft -^.rft iftcRift ft wjsra ararara ft 
wf wrftrara frrafrra fftra fft frrararaT raraftra 
’rrarfftrafrei wra wt rafrw raft ft wfftra rawfrw ftt 
rafftrafrra raw rarara rairaftra rarara gra ft rairarara ft grar i 
wftftra 3ftw ram ft wttst gra rarraftra rafrrafftra ft rararaft 
ft wfrgwrrara ft r’ 1 

grar aftw snraw rara 3rraft rawra raw fttft ft raw rarawft 
3rfrcwfrd wra ftrara rjra ft w Ftrar ft, wf ft gra i "raw T*ra 
rafrra, raiftt, rag rar raaft 3rrafrra gwra raw 3rgraw rawraT ft aftra 
rawift rafrrawTW aftra racwrnftt ft wttwt ft, rat rawrraT wrftw wrwft raw 
ftt rairara ftt raftfr FTft, ftwf affw ftF^ ft rara ft gwraw, rawrara 
rawft, ftrarararra Ftraw raarar 3rara raftftt ft srara raw ftrar ft r 2 
rairara rara ftt wrarafr 3ftftwzifrrafti ftt, rat ftfrra attw g?g ft raft 
ft, ranraft aftw wtfttra ft rawra rairar ft rarfft rara aftw raftrat ft rara 
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qft 3Tqgfct qff eRt VKM cl§t v5TT TTcfr sfr? ^Tcfcl? q> 7TT2T~TTtSJ 
■enfg? iff 3TFTq qft Srggfct qt ??t qq qR qf? ?tq> I 

"gRT CRT qftcR qq TTcrff&cF) q»ft? cfrf^cF CZTTTR tl 
til 3fI? qqot % ^ f%?ft 3T5TFT cfTcf? if ?Pg?3tq tNf 

qq RTT 7 T t, RfT $tft qTqq W t Rt cq^rT vrfqidkt 
aft? 3ft? g?g Tt Rt ttR? ’ft ?tq ?t 

q?fafeq 3ft? qtftq ir 3 

arrf^RcT ?t TrafcRr fiRi-fiRT w qflqq ^flcRt q> 
Rlchm q> TTtSf—TTtat f^Rf 7HHite ^R^IcRff ^ q^iftcT 3ft? 
qf&RT Fteft RjH-q) STefR ?i[ gR RtVlq q?t eftq? qqTOft, 

ctfq> ?pfkT, g?q, ’ftTT ^ f^rft ttft t1 ' cftq; TRIR qf f3cRt eft 
77T2T oil <+> gccj qq ’ft 3T*g<R gSTT I elW •ahm'I if g'cif M?M?I 
qq fcfqq?r 3nRq ■(igs c£ g?qt ?t f>3TT t | f^RT qftRT ilcfl qt 
fctcfjRT qt <f>KU| 3Tlf^H ?f?<pfcT ?t TTcfeff gajqr RjfTf TfTqtct qq 
qrgjlfcr §3TT. v3?f effq> cR<(»R 1 if 3TTRq TTC^fct R q>t v^fcfcr 

ct?ct w°t fffm, wt g?q q?q?t iff qq> ti cttq? if tM qrpf 
c)T^ -Jo? qft cftq> *Jcq qq?t t I" 4 3T2tfq ei)4> gqq, cli <ti TRqtcf 
qft 3#Tcqf^T?r <R?TT 11 F^Rf qqf '•£ OT3 qt fcR gST3ff, 
’frq’Tf’Tqrstf, qq Traraq qqft crt ii eft qqft qqrt?—qftj ?r if 
rt? <r fe??t q^ct t, gRi qft it gstir aft? qtq3ifi|a’f^-iiii 
cllcctJicfl'i 7-PTTvjf eft ft)-;? cpt c|Jqi'T ?-f vjffeft g? 3T1 if q<icf tfet 
qn?t § i <j?t^ ?i«{] if ?q qqf ?Rf>rr f? f^> <?lq>—?TRtfvjicF>, 
?Tf?^%R ffctlt?r q>t RTRcR cR?it f I "et'lR gRIf if -Jrqy«l3ff 
^ ?W gtcfr ^ 3fr? g^t ’ft ?wj ^ ?rir ?Rfr 1 1 
qT?qf^tf qrqqt R 3TTqq?-qqq? 3ft? cRt—cTTct ’ft ^ J Ft Rt 
q#*fTf^ct R?^t if ?T$q R8P7 ?tct t. eftR gRTf qff ^?Pjqt 3ft? 
gqT? q? ift ?frt qft 3ffiR wt Ftcft # i etW gRt if 7 ffe, gq, 
qtqq , etq—ettet, cRigqt gqi? 3i i R f^^ft q ftRft ?R<^frr qft 
qRqiqq, f I’’ 5 

eftqqjRlt qft ^?aq>? TfctfsteT ^5( qft "Hi j ft fef <R ?ffqT qq 
Rraf?°t ift fsRrr qrt qq?qt sft? tttst ^t cjft q^tri sft? 

Rl c| Rf?rf qnfeT qq qcTT ’ft RFRIt W ?tqqq 11 ^ ?it f^?ff ^ft 
■^?t, qt?T 3T9fqT #cRt qft q'RPfft qq qftqq qTRT q>?qt ?t qf 
q?t cftqqjRI ^TIcR, q?T qft ?tg^. 3ft? ?rRqf ^ Rf?fa?cT 
?t?^frf qft q?qtq qf? ?tq^ ti qqff% cftqqjRi q?q?rqq 
qWTfct qfr 3lRqqcll qft ?fqft q>? 3fqit M^qn qqt^ ??at t. 
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fpft FPTTft cpsft ejp ^PTTvST fft?lt tcP t 3tpft ^?T. pfftp 3ft? 

dcRtlH ft WaT | 

dclls Retlct ft?ra ft ?ft ^?t cRF ra?T -"^ fcRn? ft 

PIP [ftipft ft 3PPP 3ft? RjIc;| f^cTl PP t 3ft? 

tftp cTF^cf if ?[fe ftt cRt tl P?ft PPP? ?pft 
^¥l^=r ftt rat ft ttPT raftfti sralft ppft aft? 3 pp ftftt 
i £ pn?ftfp =jra eft 4>cH 1 ^ u I 3ft? ^ra? t. fttftp 
eilch-^ra ft TcfTPlftpKlI tftt tl fTffetft P? fttPP ft 
3tfftra fftrara ttft t r 6 

Wl^fcicfi ?fM ft ?pat ?ffttcT ft cTTetftef P? PP} pp ft 
RTTar ?FT Sjpft RPTcTT t era cgrafeT Ftftt t eftra ^ eft | "ftftj 
^ra prafft eft 3tfttftt ftp 11 y^frr ratfp raT ^rrt rap tt eftra 
•Jed § | tf. fttP? P?TPTft eft ^RTefj 'PKcfld -M J fle1 raT 

^feirara' ft 3Ffm? -raraftra p?p?t ft 3tf?TT? pra?tra flra ^ra 

P>eP ft 3TTfft ’fttcT t 3ft? -jr6|ef>ell PP cTRSP pap eftst} ?PT 

ppptp f^ra rasp m4efl ftt ftp rara pttpt t 1" 7 pf eftra fft?Pira 
ftt t fft 3nfft ftpftra? 3ft? rara raftft rat PFffct rar pjp tt rara 
wra ?ft ft 'WiraRicb t ftt eftra ^jra ftt PTefftcrra rarra ft spft 
ft ft ft "ra°fsp ?pp eftefpjra t ffttft apfftpipp ft H6 u i fftrar 
t1 eftra *Jcftt ft ftft ftt fft?rap, ftPefcF, 3Wel—et^c;, pfttPTP 
tftraft. ftfprara pRra 1 ft 3tifft ?ra rarra t rat cTrarar ^jra ft ft 
fftSTPTP ttft tl" 8 5?ft rara PtPP 3fl1ftehld ft 5P Pra-ftfftPT3Tf 
rar 3f^'d'< u i ra? arpft ft eiW*jo4i rat fftrat?r ra?ra rapt 3 P ?ft 
1 1 3raftt rara. 3 ft? fftftrafttrara ft 3nra? p? ptpp ft 
PTrafftra arpft rat pftt ft ?iftira ra? ?ra t ratra—•jraft, eftra 
ft cil ft 1 raraft pp ftt PTPrasjt rat p^fft ft ?rfttra ft ?TT2T 
rara-rai rar ?pftrara ra?. ?f?rarft ftt ^ ftrajra. rarar ra? 
^ ftr tfftra fttrar ft ?mrftcf fftra t, pft fft ?rratftra eftra ft 
?nsr PTe^fft ft ftt ftra ran rasra t aft? t ftt i "pftp eftra 
pftp ft PfftrfefcT ^3tT | eftra pftp ftt PfcttftfftPT fftra?ftt Pt 
ftraftt pt, raraft-fftpraftt pt ftt? fftfftra praT? ftt ftfftftf rar 
rap tiK°i ra?ft eftra "jraft ft pf^fttcr Ffftt pt rasp pra fttftt 
ft ^?tft ftttt ftt rarrapra ttftt pft r 9 efira^raft ft Fraraft ftt p 
ft ra?PP?ra ?ppt ft p ^rraPRi ft fftpfftft rat ftra tt tirar 
11 ftpet pra tt gpT t 3TPft ?psft ft ?pst ft FTST fftraPR ?ffttcT 
ftt rap p? ppptp fftrapti ??tfftft eftra ^:jraft p? tft?ft pra 
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cq%T cf5T 3jfftFFF Fft ftcF ft FIFM ft ft(FF ftft t 3ffF 
TR^fcT ft eild0 I" 10 

Frfftftf ft FFTF ’JKT ft FT^F ft 3TIFF elTF fFT fft?J Ft 
vjft FFFKTft 3TFft Flft FF f%cTTcTT t SltcT ^R=F^Tcn ft 
FFFlRld F>F ("ftc^lft dKdl 1? \iftl cRF vrlft 'lid 
FF FTFFT ft <|JT fttFK eSlcfft •'K FK '3031(11 0<1dl 
WT tl F?J-F8ft ft 37Fft-3TFft ftft ft ftnft ft 
fclft '=2^9 FKft #1 FFft FFft 4ft ft ftFFK FlF dldcl 
t FFJcIF—F^cift ft 3TTFFFT dldrl |FJ (ft eft <4 0<dI t1 

Fft ffff «h ffft t fft FFF?r ftFyft Fft ft 3ttff 

FF ^JFFf ftcF t 3ftF FF STFfcT 3m-I 3TTF Flft did ft 
FTF—FTF ,3TF 'ddlcld ft FT 3FT IftdlF ft FFFT eld I t I 
3<10 3TF 0-S0c1 t, dFddl t, 3m>ddl t— FFT dl0 
FF FFF ftf ft fteTT t" 11 

ftff fftF ft ^fR ftft ft ftF> FFTift ft Fiftr ft? 

STFftt efft FxFT3ff ft <1^eg 1; ! FSI mR) 0 3idd 3m41 cflF> 
cbeH3ff, eflFT FlRcF, d'ft <1 J fld 3fTxT cftF> •Jcdl if 3m ft -dR-e^fcl 
3ffF FTracTT FF ft*(F <-M'l4 TF? t | F^f ft?T FF TJF? ’ft #5ef ftFTT 
ftt t viTFT cftcfj ft 1ft(ft"1 3|cKift FF cFf—FF ft FF 
(ftFFT F fftFT Ft | 

UaffWT^t cl)<P ^oV— 

FTFF FF ftfF ft ^ 3TFeT t-FKF TJftfFTFF I WFT 
3TKT Flftf eft "ftft ’fft ft FTfFT Ucftl'Hdq? dft-fcF FFFT ft 
3TfcT FTftftl tl" 12 ^ WFT ft FTF FFftF ft FTftF ft 

WcftftFFTfftFT Ffsf FFT, FTFT, cpft, ^3TT. ftaft 3TTfft ft FIWF ft 
’JKT ycjRid 0<ft i? ?R eft4> ftF ft ddy'^T ftefK ftFFf 
Fft fftFTftt ft FF Fnft 11 Fftf ft Flft 7 | 910 < ejccT ft -jed 0 <ft 

t ft efftr ftft Frft ft ftfftrftr fftfk ftf—ftct ftwcH 

0<4 ^ | Fcftcp -jed FF 3TFFT 3)d J I ftd fteTT ^ I FTFF, ftcTftt 
3fft ftRjft ftt eRl FF 3TraTlftT F^ft ’JKJ 3fft ftftft FrftF FFTF 
ftf 'SftfeTcT, STTftfftcT, \3dFfrl%eT 0<4 ftt &tddl «£lft f I 

yxftddft elftj—•Jed §d4 FFFT 3Tfftra(ftd feft ftft 
t fft Fft FTFFft ft fefft ftft FMfft'F. FFFRcT F^ft ft 
3TTFFFFFF Fft ftft I 3TTFFFFFTT ftft t ft FfteT F F FF 3TFTF 
ftf ^ erfft FTelft ft 3TFft Flft ft effFFJcF, effFftftcT ft 
ftFft ft I 3ftF FTF FF ft^F 3TFTF i( Flft FF cTTeftef tF FFFT 
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t <rf q-wgPi q> qieqwvq 3 q>tt qt t qrt *ft Ft uiufl t 
ft> 'fcnrrciT^ncf oq (Swift ftqViiq^t Pi^fci:', 3tk ^zd^r «iK*itr> 
3Pp£cT ft OTftftcT ft Rtf FtcTT 3T% FF faRqft-W cRTcTT t 
WT ft; cRT ft I 

" ^oflWItf qq FftFRT qF y-Mlf^lcT FRFT t f<P qFT qq 
afte wftcr qftRT 3iRj?r wjg wqqfr qfr t i wWtwre 3 

gRJ wgfecf * tlft 1 1 qr^-cptt gWf q T$\ Wg ^q 

qjftt t1 ^FT q* g?q qq gq? WT qTFt 3 qft FTcWR fttcT Flft 
^ qajT M<dl cT RTf%cT qT 3Tt%rT ft ^Fft |R 3FT McH 
q*WT t1 OTfftq g?q <JcdTq5R cTafT -digit* Ftft f I" 13 *JF F^ 
fcT?mcn q^tt RTT WPcft tl fft?q ft RRRRJF ^ ^TST q<P 
m ^4Tda ftftf 3 tt wpft t ftRpq q# ft qrt ftcT qR ffcttct ^ 
war qq qq cikiw wnfftF qR fftt qF ftt R* -dg F ^ war 

zpfeq eft RW t ftfftRT qF Rj^1 qC1T t Wcftl-d'left i * 1 
UceftWRft -Jcdl ft t— 

^3TT ^q:— 

WcftW-HId' qq qgR%g gRT ^3TT, Rwft sTRT fftRIT V>1kll 
t "3TTFTS, wqq 3ft? qqfif* W ft ?J3TTgcq Rh-Mi *ldi t1 aft 

ft> q'ldlcPI? fftqlft ft ^ F^T tl Ft*ft ft ^TRcT ftt ftfa 
qqig FftTT t. qT \3^T *R fftwft qft yfrRT WTffteT ?Fftt t ljftq>ft 
eft wft 3 ft? fftqqT gyf fljqR 3 qTft-qrft ft ftft <r ?rft? qq 
qqR FTcI^ F^ qT^-qT^f fRcft t, f^RT ftw qq q^RT 

fTw t. ^ f^?rr 3 qRti FTafr ^ cneft qqiRJt 11 ^ra 

^OT %T qRTT qn?TT tl 3)Rdl(td ‘gdlRql qt3TT ttcft ^R 
wRTqq ^jcq qRcft t f^rt qtt qra qtt Ftm" 14 ttqv?t t qfr 
qq^ 3J2jqT qftFT Ftct t qF ^3TT 3farfcT cM qt FTrft tj ^3TT 
qt WF^fcT ^ qjcR 3fR ^ cflcTT q>Ft 11 qF ^JRI ^RfRFT^t 
Rqqt W Wltf^P ftq ^JRI 11 13TT 3infcle|iftpff q^ 
xjq >HHlRaq5 qTqqTstr xjq ftqqRTt m 3TT£TRft 11 F^ ^RRR? 
Hftci iatf qJ tnf^q* qtqq wtr wtr sfR rtw FTtcfr qq 
yg^q wnq 11 g^Ffr q* argfiR ftrq qt ^fRr rtw % qfqR 

^ft q? THTT 3RFt f?RF ^qqr ^FRT 2TTI 0lc1Mcl^ t FF 

dW ^f wt qfteiTsff t ^ yftfeq ■|3ni" 15 

qt ftqqf t q*r qttqT-qTF^ qqrqr^t ^3 tt 
ftcT^ qat 11 vstr ^w wt qt tw qterar ^ 11 f^t^i^ot 
qt -H^iciiFq > q=rrt ^ arRrcp at? cqc)eiRct*di 1 1 " 18 F^r 
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ftftra raranft ft 7TT9T-^rraT ft ftft-ftft ''HRl'faeli «PTR RR5 
3fk rararaft rar raraftra ft Fraft wi ra ra«r ft?it raT 
ft I ^3TT ft ft 4 ill mFra ftlft ft FF WR ft 1% FF •Jcrafld 
fftftftT ft ftftr ft Fral rararra ■’HgxjraT afft rafftrara ft fti raft 
eft rafftft ft ftftpra ftft ft OFR ft ^cMftd I 7J3TT raftl 
RFF eFT eft ftsjft rai raR cR raft fftjfftT eft dlfeRi ft 
raraft § l ■Jed ft 'fra ft raftt raT ftftrr ftftr 3rft ft ft ftra raft 

ftftft- 

^fftW t 7 ft FF7 ftF TFT F7 ft FF7 ^TT ft g<// ft 
Fftfc ga 77 - ft 

Tftw FT ft FF7 FT # : 77 

^3F ^ ft ft ?RT fftclft STftftF yfteT ftft ft Fft 
Fraft fftrfftr ft 3raft Fftr rara raRT ft rasrar ft, ftp ft ■gsn 

^[cF raT qftcRI ftft ft 1 ftT-fftftff RTfftftt ft Fra ^rra ftr raft 
RFF fftft ftT ftw^FT ftrft ft I 

FR ft ftft ft ftftrara yrafer raft fftraftr rafttR, 

FRJR FR, ftFR, ftteTT raft?, FFTft ftcR ft raT WI 3Tlft 
FR yfftftftcf ftft ft I "F^T ftftff ft Flftt ftcR efF raft fftra 
ffteTT ft I 3lfftcnfftcT chHlRftl yft ftr fteft ft RTSI raftff 

ft I" 17 

TReT FIFi:— u><ft , rai<? eft Fgftft ftlra ft^Tef ft ftra raft raT 

TR7 3FT ft—'FTRTI ScftftFTF ft FReT 3FxT:cfRR ft ftft ra?T ftf 
FRRlft ft 3TfftftT 3TFft F^ ft raft # I"’ 8 ft ftft 
FTRT raFeT ftl FF ft! ^ftT FftT fftl viicll ftl >il3d -Jed 
fftftft vj| 1 fcl ftT'Sef FftT fehdl vdldl ft I $drai ^ZTqRTRI— ft—tWHI, 
^£T—ftt ft ft fftRT ft rafter Fftri ft 31 ftft Rift ft ft eft 

ftrft, 41 eiift, ftraftr-^, RRTRftt cftftift m ^jf 

ftl 

ttfct Fra ft ftfter ft ftft Hiradf ft 1ft fr ftftftcR ft 
c^T ft ftegeT ft 'cilell ftr Fraftf ft ' t JvffT ftF^ 3PTft 
3raft sr ftRftr 3ik raft ftr tjrt ftl fftsn ft ?r 
raraftr ^fftr Flra? ftrar yft raft rafti ftrar yft ft 
raTTcT raft ft raarr ft fftft ftt c^r ft ftraft yftr ft 
3raft ralftwr ftraft ft fft fftrai ft ft 3rftft 
ftRftr qftr ft vsdft ftrara? rarara RTft ft Frara ftFT 
ray raft ft fftj 3raft—3raftr cn41 ft fttraft M4d ft 
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fecR l cR ? sft ft ffR cJJt cRH fft*IT I FRF W 1|3FT 
3 ft? cr^f eR gv? ftt ^t ft eRT ^tteftt fftan ftt » 
icfTcT 3THF ft SJR >?t 3ft? 3F^ft Rlftt ftt FJcJTeJR 
RTtift-Tnft cftt i ?ra ft rt^f ftf qftRT ^pt ^tk’t 
^ 3TT| ftF c^®T ft ^T^Tt^fr T cTTeff ft ft?TuT cRfapT ft 
yofl'H j ra ft FTScF cR£<Hlft t1 F^felft fft Wcdltl'K* ft 
"?T'3cT *TT^f cRgcl t I 

ft ftm-ftto ft ftsct fftfftR Riftr ft afrcT—sftcT ftt 
ftf cf>BcT 11 UF ^JRF ftFcfF 3T9Tcrr ^cT ft f^TT WcTT t1 aj? ftcft 
Tffcr ^t i r fftft ft ci cqcmra ft ftftfftcr iFTFftr ft m rtt^r ^rf 
ZRT y^?fa cf? ftc •RRRF SFTRT «Rftf t1 'FlvM clftP 

^?q <RT '3R3^T ft cpftf t1 '2R5R' ft SR^-Sl-Wt, 

IttTPF (ftftT ft *lft) *pft (cftt ftt STcT^TT) cRT STRFRT cRftf 
11" 20 ^[RT ft ftTcRTRTcR ft W ^JRF 'gSFT t1 RI'R 

tR 3fR RTft ft> TTcTTPH ftt cRfft ejHdc^ fteft Rift tldl I 
ft> yfct 3RRT 3TTRR cZfcRT cRftt if cllftt RR^R ^RI ^>- <cl t 
cTSTT cTTcft ft ftft 3PRTT ft*F ftF RRcT t1 ftT ftP 

^ftcR R1T 3ff»RR 3FT t ftF RFFft, ffttft ft ^STT 

ft 3>TR 3TTcft tl 'RTRR ^FRF ftt ftFRRT 3TSfcrf^rcT tftft tl 
ycfteR ?cfcR ft BT2J ft ftt cTTcft, Rift, 7 T?^, 'STcT $RJlR 
3F^-?R^ R?ft 11 •TcfcRTFF 3Rpit ^T ^ TFX-WZ 1^0'! ^ 
f | ?TxI C}5t era, ?FTcI ^ 3RTit TOTOF €F 

?cfcR ^ ^ ^cRR tRcTT t 3fR ^ ?T5c^ ^ ^T 3 ! ^ ^ 
\JTT?n % I dcMy^lcf ^P 'Rcfcp ^lg| MKdl %, ^1% c£t atfcTR 
c^ ^ 5^: ^ 3R ^ 5FR>T Ft ^IFT 11 ^ 

^?T ' : JRI eft '-RmRcP M^cfl 11" 21 ^F ^ ^ 

tM V^f cR?, RR TRF^ cfTEf^ 11 TTeFIT Rfcift, eift 
cR=S 11 Ft-cTl ^ERo3ff cRT JP^RF ^R 3 ’ ( F?^ t j 

YR3?f ftF ’R ’RJ? ’RsT ft F^TT 'Slid' *FT RfT^ ftPlft t 
cftf^lf 'ft -gaft ^Fcft 11 ^ ft ^RP *PT ft^T PPTTcn t. ®TTBt ft 
FTFcRR fttfcTT t cTaFT fttFt ^ FJFR ftT ^ «Ff^FT ?WF tj 
?ftcR 3FRft ^F cRMcF sfft RTeF ft fecflftt cRf 3RFR cp~<dl 1? FT^F 
eft ft cRRReT eft ftftF fftf ^ dHR ^Ppel eR?cTT #, 
?Tft°ft ftftPT ftF WdT tl ^PFftt ft TT ^ ?rr ^ tft ^F 

fSpgftrft ft ftcRF 'qf^FT ftaraT t Ran tft ft R[ft ftH ^ 
FFFFT tl" 22 ^ ft fttfft ft R9RT iR ftt ftft t. ftt 
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3Tft|7J7, tlfl t I 'I'S'll «TMT, ';K'I, '595eft, 

3fR ttsft <t ^rrar R^r pTj tfRn armr t1 
■cjsft ’jri- u><tRT j T? % ftcfTT-rccT tM tt Trrar 7tft?7 

cR cplt <Rt cTToft xr& T/fltcT t. 7T7RF?t I 'dcldld tsj $ 
argf^rot tR tt-TTcFmft wr anc? tl ’TT7?r t ’t artf f^?Pt tt 
'Hdyd'ft t 3TWR feRTT t TP’ff TTRtRTcP $7l$4t at 7£T <R% tt 
cpfr RpRr, nttf cpt i n 7 f hsrtt arrt i tv% ft I wrg^f 
3 tr tjcp tRi a? wdlfm's at Pktl t ^an 1 1 11 tttt 
« rraT p 772 jT 7 ffaT 7 T tt i ftratt 7i?a a* ya>m 4 tichh tsj at 
■^STPTTf at I ^[To tlKHkK-) aft a? ^pcr HPT ftTtpjft t 18 

fe>FWR 1770 i at f3TT SIT, ftcTT a? HT*T WpTTT affc 
TTRTT a? HPT aFRtfcR aR SJT | aTHT H/d tlltUm aft at MH 
cpc^TPI cpraf at felt 'HcHI’ft TPflaf THa? c^cT^T tl atHoI 
dddPf t 7PTTHI tt Htf «rfecfj Ttpf Tf.’T. pT 86I^<1 at HFf 
Tt £RJ tl "HRi PRftHTTT at d-dRd at 3TH7T7 P? tsft 
?jcH HP 311 tl vjf=T FtTTT t, at ePPPT HP HP? 7PP H77TH Ht 7HT t 
xTcftTT tl pPHt 3lfclR<W 3FH TTTHTftfaT HHtf Ht STHTTH H7 ’ft 
tsfT pH ttcTT tl ttt pH TTHtt 3TcfTcT H>RToT at H7P7TH7TR 
71? pH c^cJoT pat jJTTT tt IttHT aTTcTT SJT, IcbHJ HHelt |p 
qRcjH t 31? Httefft ’■ft tsft pH cPft 11 ’ft Hillcjl 
c?5t 7j? ^T 3Pff ’ft WFt t cPlft% 5^ ^ 

^7[ cPT STFifaM ^rjt t, ftePR ’JRI ’itt ^Rct 

^" 23 

t tsft cpell^K 75% tll>7 TfTT 'fid 5>t ’Tit % I 
vjTrt ’Jcti cTm^f ’rtt ttm sjti tR-sfR ?7Hcpt tcrt? R«iiRd 
^3tt, tsft ttci t gsa ’^Ricpt ttfi^ gt trtt t ^fRT 51575 ^ 

Tjf^r clTCcP ttcIT 11 T TR7' ■gtn eft aTRpfcr 7PT «T5T TTMT ttcTT 11 
R|’delft ’pi % ’TTTJcpt cfTT ■377TTF eft sTScTT tt t, STtcTT 3fR 
iff ^dRh ' d ttet 11" 24 57T ’pi t ’ftcT 3fR pTI 7TW TSIT’T TTlt 
11 ’fteft t ejft ’Tft’TT cpT W7JR ttcTT t~ 

"■570 TJRT TITTfPTTT aft Pl<Del t ^ft d'lHISJ aft $ 
et felt I etffRT TTTtTS ’TpPR mRsII'I f3TTI t 7J? 

cp?t ttpitt aut- 

72/77 # twrm Flew ^rtr ^Tcrv it 

P/eZ-V 7 T^f •StcRf 

ST^FT VZ & $ 3w c77 ZR5WT, 
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q? ftaft ftftr ?fcr?RT ft) qfftig qqqT ft) ftgifftci eji??TT 
11" 25 

WTFft ?FrTR RT ^d'isjWT iJ3rffq BtcTT t fft?lftt 
’sq-sron ft ftsft ’jcq rt srrqftH fftqT rittt ti fttftt qfcr ft 

3TTftT ?tft cJTeTT q? ’Jcq fttel ftft ft tftTT t1 4)ft—ftlft fttel ft 
ftcft ft ■*TTST qfcPTR ftft ^TJ q? ’JRT Hfteft ITT?! vIRf 3t? ftcT 
ft rRTT m ttcTT 11 qftft) ft) 3*1? '3rfTT? ftgft t) sFRTT 11 

qftftr gM r4 ?r? ft R??ra ft) fftsrft Rift t, fttaffts qqift 
RT?) tl ’JRT ft ftqTcRT ft 7 TRIR ’jfftRT 3ft? ftq? qRR ft) 
^ftt ft) RTqq t) 3Rqq qftt ft?ft) ftl fftft | RWT TPft qiqR. 
m)r ft) ^R>T fftmft ti "ftaft ftrftr q? fftfftM ftftt ft) 

ftWrfcTR fftftwi q?T ft) Rtftftftcf) qftRT RT ft) 3RR p qft f 

■jft fftft ft ftsft RRIRT? qft ft ft?? R^RT R TO 4 RI 

ftefft ^ ftq q? iftR R?ft t yIvrt'll<^ J Mci eft RRTRT? ftxf q? 

,?rrfftftr ft) wtrrrt ftrsHft t sff? fft? xnftr srR qraft t 
fftRRiy ft ftsft qft) ft ftftq MR 3ft? 3RITft ft qftr STTOftR 

mRciIsRT tldl t I ?ra^? eft R^ ejftl ft 3TPT eft fttft ft e^ft 
3ft? TRTTcT ft) g? ft RRTcf>? TOlft p R??R fftRlft RT RftlcT 
3rfftfcT fftqT t ftfftq WT Scrfft 3ft? ftft?r RWT qR t) 11 sft? 

W t- 

mv ft ft Weft, RcR ft 3/7R7R at 
T7r?7' ft W^T, 3f?o <nm ft T^RR Wt WHK, 
mfcr £7J7 eft?7ft ft wtt R7f# ftS7 9R 
M7 JW 7 7f^W wmt t 26 

qft) ’jri ft efr^R qft?, fiftr, dftl'ii, ^TeUT 3nfft t 

Ril'lft qft? M^<g cj|c^ij 1 1 ??T ■JciJ ftt ftR’JR ftf ?T?R dlftl 1 1 
cTR ^??T qlftl, etei'i q? RftR 3ft? qift q? fteUT cl'llrl 11 
R?R -ftt e^wr cf5T fttcTT ft vJTft?! f fft Rft Rft RR ftt 
fftdT HcT Rftl 'Rft' ftftpf RI ^ 3ITq? 11 Rft ftf ?ftft ^ 
’TTeRT ft ?T?Tft? t—ef>?Hf ’JRI | q? ftcl ITSIPT 11 IT? , 
?qrf / cjqft, yc^fcl ft)<4 'CJcf 3)i-<iq*ii ft) yqiHcll ftlcft ft Hl41 
wild) t q? *jeld: ftfe 3TTfftq Rlfft q>T fttcftq ftlR 'J?q 11 ftft 
snfftq RTfci qft ?R^fcr, Reir ^4 ft)qq ft qfftftp qftq 
q>?qT ’Jfq ftftft ft ftft t” 27 
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■ft?n? ?ftt w ^ ih 3 ft? ?i?i t cfr <£3?r sfr? fisr i 
Hft HTet 3ft? ftft HT 1ftW_t cfr Hft Hlft 3fl? c^ft 
ht i tug ft? ■jto eft 11 ^fftirr ft nft Him? t eft 

cjjft ftl? ira I, cfllftt HH ?ft t 3ft? W7T ^fel 
it ?1T 11 1?T ?f?n? ft W ft ?TO fftcfr ?t t. iftj Ht 
TOJ? t ft ?ftlT H? ftft t 3Tt? Ht ^ t-qwctld ?1 
vJITft t I WT ft ft?l ftt fftRFT ft? 1# T ft I" 28 
" HHl'IH l ft ft ^ ft TTTH lift Hit ITft fttftf ft H?1T 

iftcT ign ft1 mrfft h?it ifHt ^ ^ ^ yi ^ ct ’ 

Tjcgijfft ft lift ft TOg W7T fttftf ft ift 3T2RTT tJHT ftt 
HFTT iftf Hlftt HTcitl H ^JHT # HT fttft 1H ftfllcT 
?H7 iftf ft fftfftH HTfcRTT $HHI 3TTft[HH fftfftH 3)cl'H'il 
1? H?ftt ft I" 29 

WIT, lift 1RT ft HHeT 1ST eft HHftt % HH itW 
ftlftfi 1H ^ToTeTT 11 3TFTcft? 1? Hlftt SJI? 1 3ITO ?pft ft 3TH7T? 
tRUf^I fcp^TT HU 11 fttftf ft HMI H llcfT t 

fftlft 20-100 HdlHR it ?THcT 11 

wjut ft fttirg? -hhj?- whtc ft 3iiRqiftt ?ft 
ft ftm hr ffti Him ?hi ft iraft ti iHTiftr wit pen? 

efjft ft ^TcTa^T ft •JTTlt ft nfftT 3ft? Weft ftlH WTT ft 
felft HIT i WTT ^JRT MT ft lift- HI ft fftt ft Htf^RT WIT 
ift? ^ ftnT 1 1 ftiNeil ft am? 1 ? ^Jhi ^ftcr fti??T ti 
^IT ftcTT 11 1?T 1HT? e|IRlef> HRT 1? STTHIlRd WIT 7 ftl 311 
cj'l lt^ cFTT t cfiilTeh ill'll«l Hit H |TO 'ft ffteft ftcT ftf 
3fT? eRTT 11 ^JRJ ftef ft 3TTftjRT 1 1^1 ^ 3IT?n 11 3TcT: 

l?m sTrft'jRi ill—efrqi ft ft?iT ^ i ^ ^ 

^W: n w nft t fft cftftr 31lft iNlPlclPn eft, 
^17 tr 3TfSn ITHeT HT ft PlfttcT W W t, 3ft? H ft 1ft 
q. ill lit eft SlfftaUxT ef)?ft H ?T?eT iftH -jirl 11 HIT 1H 
ftftT-^RT ftt HT 3ITft t ft ftl-fftHT ft ?TT9T-?IRT * 
ft 3Tlft irftl eftH lftf?T ftf, ?R<ftcr ftt 3Tlft ft ?ftt t 
ift ftefT ytl f ftf l ^eft ft TTP^fftel ■m ?W HI ft ftft HT 
?lfft f HftcT H ft HIT HU ft 3TlftrrftfftT 1 ftft fft ift 
ft eftH fttll ft HRfft-fftT fei?R Heft fttH t ft? fft? HI ft 
ciiftl 'ffteT ^gft tl HT ft HtH-^ftt ft fftftFt ft?TftlH 
?ftft H 3TM?'ftH? iftt cftef>—ftcHT ftt 'HHlfecT fftlT TO 11 
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'H'Mjfri -JT? FHT^ erfd-^dT FPTft 

^ftoTcTcTT ^ Mf^M 1 1 dlc^d cfr ^ ^ p f ^ FTT 2 I 
3pt, 3fk ^ ^njpf ^?Tcr 3 <&i 

<fSt ^jfcf c}i^ cjSt <dH^ It, 4F ’ft ■<<rcw PdRuFT c£ Fra^ 

ifl FfffeR 'H'MjIcl cj?r Ffi 3PJdT EdlF? <& IJdcfr f M ^ 

ddt 4d d3dT 11 

TTF’f- 

1. F.y. cfc dW ■JdJ ’J. 35. 

2. TJcf WT ^. 13. 

3. d.y. ^ efte ^JdT ij. 35-36. 

4. cf^f, ’J. 45. 

5. F.PT. cl)cfr •JdJ ’J. 46. 

6. 7IF ^ dTFT, sfTel *TF IcMl^, , J. 5. 

7. F.y. cfc ell 45 -Jc4 TJ- 9. 

10. cf^. 

11. F#, 'J. 9-10. 

12. c^rn'cM ^r *j. ii7. 

13. TT# ^ WT 22. 

14. F^t. *J. 22. 

15. F.3I. cfr el) 45 ^c4 >J. 80. 

16 Wccfl'H'l^ 7 ffcT ^PfTT SdlF cfdTR 56. 

17. *5. 7 T. Wtcf> <Hlf^dJ ^ 3TEWT ,^H^R 119. 

18. F.TT. cfc dtcp TpftcT, 4)g«14 tj. 50. 

19. 2006 Tf.F. 3 cfcfr ^dfr c£T '^RTd- TTFcHTcJ 
SJcf Rig 01455 ; ij. 56. 

20. F.3J. cfT dtcp d%T, HlgH4 >J- 50. 

21. ^t. 51-51. 

22. cf^r, 51. 

23. F.S. ~k dT<P Wfc\. ^ 68. 

24. W. TfrcT-dW <PF cfjf 4>d4>d f^TK SdTC 

cfdTR 131. 

25. c|^t. ’J. 130. 

26. cr^t. ’J. 133. 

27. Tf.y. <£ dT<P #R 'J. 22. 

28. c^t, ij. 22. 
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f^TTC WfTT MTTC 




’TRcffa 'HTRl’Tl cfr tftfreR t clW^'Fld t>T ^FTTviT^TR^I 

3RZJ7R 


3TT. 3>. vjqidl ?Tf$R>FR RIRcf 

RtfR f^TFT 

eTTRRRR Rgtt 3R) RftcTT HglRiilldil, iicjdHId. RFT7R£ 


R^R ^ RRMtild ypfl tl 3ik ^FftcT tf RJR t 
^[FT Fftct RTTR TRT3T t 3FRT fcttw WT TTIcTT tl 
^ ?R Tpttt TfTR tt RJRTft RRuff i|jft 11 Tfttt 
3rrJJcT dctRi CRT FTttT RKUI ^5R RRefft ter R-JRFf 

TR ^5 T^RTI ^p€lt> RFPJcf 3tWR R]R Rf RTF) 
rfr ftRT str ■'H'jfldcf; Wr stRrrr iWri rtf? g^cfu^ 
3RFT -mRK Rtf, RTF* 3fRirtr t73T, RldR) Tpr, tf^RTt C 3FjRT 
ftRT 3flT R7RT TO>R RT TRT | R7145) RFR^ftcTcIT 

RTTR RJtR RF 'Ridded RFft' (Thinking animal) RfT 3tr ftfrT 
RTRR flToft' (Talking animal) RTT 3ftr ^tt tt cpTRjfftj R? 
'TTRTfvjFfj nMt' (Social animal) RTT I TTTTRftR ftftT^dT cfr 
cfjRor rjr ^ 3FR TRftcf Mdchk 3TcTR TRFIT vjTTcIT 11 

rffttM wf^TT Tttefrat rt sfrrt t, Rtr rfir 

TRTFFfc Rrm <p[ RRft RRRflRT RTTR 11 RJRcfc 3RRTT 
f^RTT, TFRTFR, TsINMN. RRT, flcflRcjld, ctlFTT 3TrftTt ftdRT 
^Rcft t RRR ^ TRc^cft I 3fR TF^M FRTt RdlR iff 3F57ft 

R# tl 

tit tltf TtftRT RRTTcft R^. RFTR TPRRT 3fr? 3TfS|R 
RcRRT, qR^d trt eFfh FRTt TTTRxfftt R$)RT 3ftT TeWldl 
Rt 3flT, dM 4 TFRcTlRT TRc^cftRT 3fR mdl3ll<W fRtFTTT ^7 
3Tfe)R TF^ FtdT RdT ROT | 

frR trrt RRfr Rratt) TRRxfl 3 rr 3trr tl ft 

Mldcui SPRT Rf> 3id'l TTTTRtcTR, ReTTTRR TR 11 FT wldti 
TTftcTcft 3T^Ft 3TdR fttw t, ^TT^ TPft nttt " Rtldct l 
3TTRT TJRtr t. 3ffT t) t 'RTRTFfrcT I 

ctcRRftcf RT TR7 - 

eftRTfttcf fcRt TtT^fcTRT 3TftR 3R 11 R^Rf RT t 
RRt Tnff RR ffR Ft "3edld, 3 iisij)?i, RSTT, tRRT wt tf 
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TRer t rtert tit ti BRt y Rtyrr 

^f?TT t 3fR y yi«ty>r t? yR I Hn41ii' ttyyT3M yt tt rbr 
yiy t dWMt ^TtftT ttyi RlcIT t1 cfRfRT’frcTcR’ d-H 
cdchM tft^R ■gcRfr, RPTlftlcR R?Ry, ctfTBRf, RtfR-TRII RR 
yFTgftcR yytfct fRt B3TT t1 RB HH4 at 3Tggfttlyt ^ReT, 
Pl<ty, 4<jiU>^ 3^fR •d^m stPh^kk?! t! ch! <-!-• >h ■<Tl n ^iH 
yf?ftyT RBR, RR lRy> 3fR Bit! t1 ciW'd'fld 

■ddidy?! rbr 3TiyyyynTr t i g^at fr ytt ^rr cist yjg ytt, 

cftl ^fTcT yy Tf^ I BRI^t ^TRRTr 'Jl'RI g&4 defter 3flRRT 
sgttqy Bttf t. t eiWrFI ttcT Bit t, tt trftFF ’-RM'Jlt W 
yy trtt tsrftcr Bit yBt t 1 ?yt ciieRfra rt yyyyrefiyt ytt 
fttfy TTPT ytt Bit! I cRB "t ftyRt Btcfr^R BT®tlt cTTeft sRTTcfR 
RT5RRT?! Bit! tl ftty cffR ctTBRt, R^FTf RT BFrf^ 
tRbR ft dltb'M ^ RTT9T BR. BRIBT. tlcRR BTRT, ytRl. 
cfRdTcT, WT, dlBef, 4'lRdl, y>oclld, >;I>mRi'S iP'i'sl RT 3TRFf?T M-sl 
if BldlPldd RTSRFIcT yl felt WH RTcTT 11 f^RR'I dW J fld 
aflR gyyyy sgit tyy tRart t?rr tl yRtty etyRFfirr rbr 
RRRTT. tRlfelcT RRRRT, 3fR >dMlRld dhd*1’ cZjyy ^flcT ytRT 

yy ttyyfcyy^ ytry t 1 

BT. RldlH 1 ^ vSMIWTRfcfr y|csc^f^l cMd^ FRcT ^ 

’TFT dl didn't 'HIHFR ^RTcTeT yy B^FfR 3TRTT RRRIT, STFP'M 

Rich'l l, b4Rh'^, yyy yyg y>RB 3yft£ wl rfb gt tl 
dWridM fR 3 tH1omckTi t Bt fpft yflyyyt yyi strRrf 
f^erefr ^ b?1b Bit t. RBi rrtr°[ Hgsr arqrtt did*ii. ^rt, 
XJcBRT. 5R 3fP? gRT 3Tlft RFfiyt IFBB W& t RW BRT RFR 
f^TRTRTR ^ ^Rl'H cfepfttl ^tfcFR Btt ^RcIT I RFFTT 3?R 

vixH<£l RWcT 3TftRFFfl d'lF>'Hd'l'cMl ySR cI5TR t I” 

d'lcfRpfFT cfB RFTTf^FB m - 

cfFfRRflBt RTBTftFF BftBRT t, RrKiA BbR 

Rpnfty rbr RcilRc[RT, R^i-d, rrrr alR^ticFT^ 
Tfiftcf) 3rgycfiyt RrttyB trim 11 Ritwiy 

PiHifcRd' t)c<Ri4 ft^art tdt 11 

i) RRtRpftcft yf^iR - yRBR bfR RRTftFF yfFRTyt wl 
ytt 3iiciyi|ct5d[ 11 t dn4l rbm •dddR yt yrsrRiy> 
tl RRtty 'HihiRfp t^d'ii yy gdgB 3TRRwy yRyR tl 
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##T? cf> ?rg? t #717# # ?TT2T dl-Udiyikl f#T? 

3ft? J l)<7 ?R#f ?Rlffc7 tlcl 5 | ef[cfj?T#cT t R^cil'W 

4 u !d ftdcTT t1 

37) q#-q#t - q# q#7 ##?# tjt# # # ## ti 

d'# J fld)' # g?2T f## #7 T#ff cf> 3Tfq# #7 3ft? W£Z 
#T#R (#"1 (tdd! t I f#F# f?)cjI^4 ?# 4> I 'HI , f#TF, 
f#77F F^xTRT #71, q#7f To^dT. ^FTRT, WF^l?, gdUlkfl# 
^FFTT, qfctf#? t 37Tl§c7 #7T, q## 7T72T 373 ?Ut 7 #77. q#tf 
qqtt'TTcTr# cfTFFTT, q#f> fcTlf ?M 7 TT, ?7cT?qT. 377#)? irer# 
T## f#F? ftoTcTT t1 

37T) 'FT^ 4£d — 'FT^ <N£d # #ldd4 7# # d'ltM-pfld 

W<T?ft qq7c77 tl F# dTfFT#! ?T7# 77lcH# #37, #TT7£37 
377ft dftFT? # qf#T ft## q#7T q#7 tl ?F 

##?# #c7 37# 777g7ld t m? # IT# # 3TTg?c7rt qfcTaTT 
U77# HFF, ?77#t ## t# FT#) eTF# «[??, FT#) ?#t 
37# ’TTT# # TTeTT#) # TfTTW 47?# FFd, ftlTTF ?7F?T *# 
?7 fcrq^nT? ?r# itf?, #t 3i#f7 q^d## ### ^pk u#r 
tl 

?) cf^JTT - ^ ##7 3# dimtlTTT tr ?%, 3Tqt ITTIJoTqq 

IT? ##7 cTifcT 37# f##f?t f### #q7, FTcTT ?7 TTTJTTd 

# ft#7# ?R?7, #7?, 37# #7# q# ## ^TTIRT 37# ^TTcT 

# ifTg# vidPN ttcf 11 

t) #7 # qiRcllRch' W? - FUT# t *#, dT# it ?7T2T 
3737tfe#l 777J?T# qd#> 77T27 7%, #7# eTT^TT?, #?7# 
### qwfdiq, 3# #§? # #7 tt##?) httpr. tttjtr# 
37#) TJT? <£7s7, iqsTT, t^TT 377ft T# iR#7 H#7c7 '>Trcr 7 TT377ctt 
IT# 7g<T?cT7 # ?TT2T cT##) vidl^K If5?t 11 ?rTTT# #7 37^ 
d#### ?^7T 3ft? TTdlt ITHR t # i|1tdT3ftltt yiTRcTT 11 

itTt # #737 #, #77 dft?T? ITT #ld4>l4 tf 372)177 FTRlTlft^ 

?Ti7T% # Hftdl? ^J^fTcfT? I#F##cTlF7 371# U3T# 11 
2) cTTD## t ?TiTF?7 - cfrif7#T ?TTtTT?TiTc7: #<*>#cHq? STTf# 
3ff? ?RK77 ### ?fr4‘ ?7lff#7 t# tl #If#t# t laiHTvrldt 
?R£flcT #7 tft tl t #7 ?THl!#*- #f, ?Tc?Tir cUTST^ # 
#7? if# ?7# tl IT?T??T, FtcfT, ftHTcft, q'RBdRTT, ?77IR, 
?T?T, Add'll 37Tftl ??T#f7 D2TT78TH ftftlTcH tt# 11 t #7 
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FcTldt, afR c4tFTTtFt FT WI StRrf TFT FTR FTt TFct 
t, 3ftr ff£ 3ttf4°t Ft FFT?t t l 

3) cl'lF'tld'l 4 TKFK - FTTcfRl uftFT 4 TTTFTT TTTFcftTt Fjt 
t. RfFlt 3Tf4RFft TTKFRIF v^cuA Ftclt tl TTTFTT FF 
THFd F TR+F-HTF tt FTTTT t, f4RTFT 3T2t t, qRt^d F ^ 
FTFTI 3TFfF 'd'M'K FftF F$t yjvtttt TT4RRT t, Rhf) 
FT44 FF 'dHlRicf, 'cJMdVfl FT vr| Id I tl F-FTl elFT 

•^jcTF FT5 Fit 3TRMF Ftt t. fRfTTTt RFft 4t 4jtFT44 
qRfc^tl Fttt t, 4 4>l4tl TRW FFeTTct t1 Ft Rl4tT Ft 

TPTTfvTF F TTfTTT^tfF <jfe4 qRd FTTFT FTIfI FTRTR^t 
qR^ft FTt tl TTTFTT 'Ft fcRF FETT3TtTT MFT RFftlt 
d"l4)4 Fg l RF Ftt tl 'HKciRT TtF^cTt 4 TTTFTTtcft ft%T 
RRrtfFT Feel FI tteTcTT tl FKtlif WTTTt TTtcTF TTTFTTtFT 
FTTtFT Rleldl 11 Rut FTFFTF 'jFF, FFTFT, f4FF, FRfeR, 
TfRFTTF. TT3TT 3TfcTF TTTFTT 4 Tf4l FTFR eZRTrfT 4 Ref,Kit 
Fgl^F tl TTTFTTtgTTT RFfl THHTRtf fRR&IR l4N> 3TgTTTT 
TFFT FT F'^Flelrr FT ctTTT tl TTTFTT R%TFT OTEZnicRF 
H-flelcT FFTcT f. cTOT TTTFTT 3TTRlftoq|>d''t FJcT WR 11 
TTTFTT FTR RttFTFt TJTSftTT FTft 11 

dtchJf l' d t t ftfftT TTTFTTtTt Tt4f4?T 4tcT f4rr4 tl Tf4t 

h 4 *if FtFttrfr 4 tttftt ttrr fteici 11 wit 4 ft ’^fjcif 

TTtcTF TTTFTT Ft 4 Ft 11 RufI egw TFT <gw TFT Ttttt sJKI 
sftT egg TFT gtrftcft sTlTT TFTF f^FT FTcTT tl RT^ TttF 
qldltl T#F 4t4ttt 3 )ckM FT 4tcT Ft ts FTtt 11 FF cTTF4 
FFTTT TTPTTRTF T?tFT 4tcTt <4 qieltt SJeTcTT 11 

FFt TtT^fcTt TTTFTT 4tcMt RFTTT 3?{cimf%FT tl 
3tst4cr 4 ^ ttcftt Fe^n Rfert 11 tttRh TrrftcFttt ?fft 
FeR'^ 11 

FFRt4R2TtRTF FpRstlitt TRtcrttttcTPT I 

FRFttftftTFTRFFtFTFTT Tj4trf44FT TTcft I I 

- #R^TTFrcT ^TFT 

dtFTRld ' ttt ct FTFT 4 d'lcRjflcT FFTTt 4| RlFt 
3TeFtTT F2TT FTTTTTft, 44t 3TTft 4tcT ftdt 11 4 4tcf ftF?, 
dlHFT u l 3Rf4 TTTFTTtt Ft Fit 4 I 

TTTFTT ttefict FT5 FFFFRtt cftTF? FF TttFFffTT, 
FTFFTFt ttcT, FtFFTTTt ^ ttrT, gFF ■‘fid, FFTFT ■dTFK<T> 
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1 ffcT, TftcT 3fft 3ffcm 'REfTR <fT TfTcT 3TTft iftcfR?) <gt5 

d<Tlg'! u l ^ d4>cl 1? | 

l) %T - TO $ faftRT OTcfr^ 7fT2T filRR MRT 

^l(el41A TTlRr ’frcT TR? vjiic) f| dlsi d«Td>) \Jcqc\ft ^J»Tcf5^ 
?T^T Rra- t, ^ 5TTTO ^T miRdl ^ ^PFcT 11 ^RdlA ^%cfj 
•d'liA J l Idl £ | cilel^t) dlc-ldici=i> •d L lA !H -m! 4 1 old I ?j | 

'dldd, dddl, dddlV 3)lR TTtlF? <J?T dR^Idd? t? | fftR'ffcT 

eJ£||^A> ddA, 'jR ^TT ddddd <iw>K cfc TR^pft tTTcT 


• ■HI'jI^'TI ills'! — 


• ’Hld^ 

• ARic?) ■els? 


• viPr^PT 

2 ) dPftfiVOI iRipR sflct - 


• *i-<ICj| 

• I RI^t 

• 3nfelRft Rt 


• anf^cir'ift ‘Tla 

• 3llf<?<iK?l ’ftcT 


P?clc?l dRsigi del Si PTeit 3gcfl ddc?T FT I 

3TI# 'Tl<gdA qisTill sRl dilTd gfs 3STZRJ ?T | 

3J3> g>PA <l4c?t gRR gA^ 3TcRo fcRR Rfl Ft1 
3fl% IAqA A dl-sl acciK ^tr s*iiA) 'Adel FT I 
RRt 3HTFdT ■nT^FRT cl Rt gteRidi tiVT fT l 
HIcR 3£& iAd-1 yrf^r >315 F, o'l'JId ctlA c£ caT^ % 
Ftl 

?g5 -erf^r anp? graft gtR gR graf 
dddl cTCR «rrai g> ’Jdlf), gig R dT SPRItT f 

3TFT ftd 3RcTcf| iRRft, j^T fR? srff f 

eld'll 3TTf R>4 'ycld Adi hA <R<J ?T3(|cgd i 

d>Vl R >3dA)<A 'iRdi 'ftl-l gA cptK FT 

dddR cRt SfA 'Jeira ^'lR4l igRg f 

STF ii'dPK (§IVJ«> d-d<P SfRFA ft-t 5J 1 T5TT T T -18ldlR 

A<aq»! ftp ill dial i?l gRlA 4Fe?| gR dldA A 
Fldit t. 3ft? dRiR cpR A gRipi gstepr RR 
11 f^i ?pra Hid-n 'iiAwl U8JT # I 
Rta5UT fRR SnFJRfT rfz di|<ldl. 3l'JdA!>!|l Hi^lcli 
Fui aVierr 

FeirndT R>ft SpRpn. H<|cill 33ft R# •H't'dldl 

H|l» u ll 

^edT ftcRfl Slide?) T PTI, dtPT dliJlHl ddill FR 
FTR8J ^FSITeil vilT^fl ■fTTHT. ti)4) RT UlRlill RT vj 
snSTT 3^ 3^ dijidl Ri|«f) ?FeI <Hdl4) 31?ft <gdc?l 
cRT d^dlcJl Hijd Slllc?) cI|T Acb4) vj «lld| 3^ 

xf&] vira gA -drrnrtj ddi'A, hhihi ^ttef 
#wi ■>?? -fFiFTF cna; 3ldcn4T 35 ^. hhiimi gr^ r) 
<Ptoft cpqi41 

311^ cgcR ■% elicfl <g u l R. 3TT^ q«N 33ie*igi 

ang ^cr gT grcfT ^gffpr \ airg ^cr 3?rfRra7 

^elT ^1 *11^ ?3TR 31eRI . 

^1% 3PT 3Tit a-11 ‘ij iTdviT^ -cprA 3?T ^d-tl 

5?n gT grt. 

3K? xitj-l 3f)T SRI § gel-TT, 3|>T ^eRT 
FJelT Ft . 
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3) iftroiRTt gr iftrr - Tp^cRfr rr$t cfft ?r gt ^ grog 

TOTit totot to ftgro tl 3fFTgi<^ f^nggr TOgt ^pft^r tort 
•q ggN, VHp^Heflcl tft 11 TOft TOTO gt fcRT^ gflt *T 

gTTOlefl TO tTFrTOTgq cfTOT TO TOR t TOrf t TcT tl 

TOft Midi *T TOfcfr TOfTOT Hft'l ^ TOTO gt gTOT HS’llcO'i, 

TOTOPR ^cTT ^elTcf t1 TOf HftcTITj gtT RpM ?fTTO 
^TTcfr t1 

• *i*l<j| — 3TFfgTTOT f^T RTtTOTTO, 3TTO 3Tfl 3TTTO, TPjcl^'-) 

TOjqgiTO HPT pTT 5TTTO. 

- TOTOraT RT°ftTO eTFT^ ^T?T^. pgr RTlTO^, RFRITO I 

— fcTfT% *IKi) TOTeTgTTOf) ftRgT pTT TOTO. gTTOgsrN} 
clT5 TOJTcjft gkgToSf pJTTO I 

• TOrfegt dTg'fld - gfteT toTT Rnrorr pT. pr grot sg£ g^T 

3TITOT gxTcJT RTRTRT, TORT cfrfft TOT 

sRrrar 

TOt RTRjfcT gff, pT pft gg& gTRt 
3TTTO! 3g^ p<Jl TOp SICI vjip-fl -311 u II 
RPR 

4) psg RTRTOR c^r TfTcT _ ^ ,PTOK sl^cfl TOPlT faTOT 

g#T f%ro gjriciT ti vM xjcp, #g, to f. ftrroT TOcft to 
frogt Tft^r ggEfgT rtrto psg tor?T 11 pfT fangt tg toto 
TO^ffgt to Rro 'tot ii ^g>^4 grower ^ pgg ttcfrgT 

TOelTO f^TOcT 11 PP iftcT *T ^TOT g> p»T TOTOTOR iff 

STTOTO1I 3fR 3TTO gftcTOTtRT TOTOlt RpftTO «RTO f^TOT tl t 
gTFcft t gt, pPT& RfcTFT gt RR $ TOf^TO TOT tt WJ WR 
ift 3TTTO TOT TO^TO t. 3?fR TO f^frt^T <£& TOTTT fTO TOTOft 
g^i 

gr tcT t tT F^T 3TTfM 

fg cffcfr^ tfroT gror gT tro t 
wr 3TTffrg ttroT grot ^terror p§g gr 

tcT t iff 6Rl TOftTO 

5) TOFRR RTTOTO iflcT - ft^ g4 TOTOI^ TOFRH 
RTTOR TO TOT TOTO 11 IjRT TOTOR $ TOT tT gTTO fTOTOltTO 
t yt?T TO TOTTO 11 TOTTO t f^TOgt TO? tt TOTTOT TOTOR 
^ TORT H J ldlteg> 3flR HI^TdcfT iftcT TOt gt gTORT 11 
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• cpjrft RpT PftTcT sP? *Rcf. c^rr 

sftftop'fl fRTT 

(jpraitcich) TTRSTcT ^ f^PT WV&. ?PT # 

pRt «INdl 

3TTc^ 3)IK1 ^5PT 1? 

3TTfM3T UPRIT 

heftier 3 tm ?T# 

fM T JpfcTT | cgftfcf «lcft WdH 

• *KI<jI HI<J’*flvji— 3)im Pf%efT sRTcftT 

HUJ’ilvJldl 3)iKl ^V. UlrJl-opNl 

«Rpff ■PK5PTT 

6) ftpTF %T - fcplTF *fcF> PfoPjof TR<PR 11 ftTOfi 
SRT cZftfift ^ xjcp >HIHlRH4> Rapft SPPP eft ^TTcft t. 1% 

PF •M^IvjI 3fft iFReftcftft ^STT^ fob M fcjf^TPJ P)a|h 1. tllR<+> 
^cifisWr ^Rcpft PftP PFftT ftlTST mRdlRcb ftftFT cZjfctcT pft | 
ffcp? cfRRPftcT cf> arratuR p, feRt 3 ttot 3ppfr t i 
ftfcpr ^*Hici>, fcrfcter ycbKcli iftcT t. Rft^i «ftr bprj 3fft prrt 
TP ‘ I ftcT Ft^ % I Rc(I 6 ‘i’SmtWK'l, gKIPK. Ag'4). 

Sc-efl, tM, ■FTeFT, F-PT epft, PRPTieTT, m lJ fli45 u l, qr^lKM, 

fopf, afk f^H PFftfft To 11 PTOTftfr ^ ’ft ftcJTF 

7 ftP PR} PTT^ st RldA Rgl631«|£ft TTTft <«Wl eT°fp FtcTT 3JT | 
FP Tftcfftft ’cllgl 'fid' -PSc! af I 

, • of3T ftft — fift3 ft 3RT oflft (2) 33ft 

3Tt33 3US<Pl MlRsft. ft 3T133 fft33 *iRift 
ft 011*501 0il4 o^‘ll <gft ft 011501 Cl ft 353 <gel 

— ;jftcii ftp 01151. yisla 3 IB 011 ftp oii5i 1 3 ft yld .. 




• fert ftfa 

(?lMi*t3lft) 

• ?oft 

(3Tv5R3Tftt) 

• -?ici'l 


3jfft°ft ojaK arffift fftciftw 01151 . 3 ft 3 P 1 ... t . 

3T^ ft W^T. 3T3l ftcT gofctl, liie-lft 5 I 0 ID 3T3 
3rra 33r^r 

3mR3t fft§3 33 3 ft 33 aioii oft lift_ 

ft3T ?3ST *154*1 JR ^ ^1 
<^H?I k;<?i ft viil-i] % | 

q?^R ft?r 3R ft, >gofift ^Ton *& ftr. 3ftt 

ft ?R Mil'll % I 

331 30 I otft ftt, 333ft 333 fcjsi^Mil 

3*3T ft Mflftt. 3=3T ft Mfiafr. Sflft 33o5 3*ft ft ft 

3513ft 

Rftf Fofttft 5ftT ^ftl fftijft 3Toft 
fonfti yr-sorsivi yiyrftl, 3K3Rft 33 3 ft 1 
5?I3ft 33it *5T3ft 8JT3T 33o3ft %2 33T 3ft 
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(<m t^nit) 

• a* 

. fiml 

(aaRSJTit) 

• arfcarcft ita 


nJTT at, ^jf^FTr at, SJT^ acft <U'Sl^a4 )1 
sa at ara tat a>ft amit at iiitear 
sa atara <£ft atat ar-pr at wlafean 

act 3T^ fttcTT aTRlt. aa aa ^T aart 

en a i -tl ataar t m, istem aittatft aaa 
arftia; a aita ata arat ait. aaaaftiit aaararar 
ta ta a ait 

a i aaiftiit arftta aiaT ait. etajfta aita 

ata aiaft aiti 


• snataft ita - atait at^ aaft a-aarit ga aarit. ataiit 
aiRi'iqicfl aait tp aaiit 
afttai cteiaicfl aafi sjaaarit i 

7) 3TfcTR 'HTt'cR eft after - ^fHet ^ftcHcbl 3 TfeR ^TeS 

t, affc ^e^Rici gft fftrwepft gmrj wict t, vpft sifetn 
7f^\ 1 1 ft ^feeft gm srarsrr vrMa‘j<ra g m wft 

arrftwct ftlcft wt 11 gefft't hski^ ft 'gpm' sfa ' C B U| ^' 

arTcft % 'Fflitf ffttft "aTWft' ftt i'Scl t. 7 TFt ift UW 11 

- Tjq>i<j3ft \;cpfRT ar^Tlai'i^i wmrer Weft 


3T^cW HMaJilcbTm I 

wfairw \jqcrrcr fT^cI Btfei 

3TTO wwftl 

3ftw^T 3ftcfTc5T «4 ftfa. ^ 

afft wr?ft wtwwt wftt 1 

aftat (ft at-ft ar°ft mmici. ^r^for? 

WeTT cTWcTT I I _ 

am ftm Fftr FtSt anew frft ftm 

<^•^1 1 

eMciKiftl 7 TcT ’■tll'ft. ejeteft 'M , lI T ft gift 
- mr ^fM at oft ft ^ta et>ofift£) Tffti 

cWcTT mtf FTcf 

cilfecW^t fftcTT mTcR tfKicHI ^TT. ftF 
c^FT •«i>ottvJiHI I 

• 3f l lftc|Rft aftcT - fttcTcTT Wc^eTT fttFrcTT HTFT ^ 

ttt^I arm ^eTsjar 

MlcftW WcT uMPT *TK|c|l fttcRTT WeRTT 


• 3TTfftwftt after - fftipT cldc^l gTetft aTT% ^JcHI ftft 

garm 3ftfr? wft gramT 


* 
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FT^t ^if^RTT ^TFTT qiq WT, qaftq 


■^FfT qf^T •TTcTT <lvJ> , |[ 

ft ff ffR qpft 'H'Wjk' 1 aprrft qqoRt cft^r^r 

qqqjt Wft RFT t| eftcFftcfft WRt, •UHlfacb FFTcTTaft 
f^qRT 3fR tRWT3Tfqq ari^oijvjH Ft TgF Wft FtcTT 3TFJT 11 
gcqdlHd — cRfcfH qR R^dl eTtqRPflcTqSt RsTcff q^t RqR 
wrr^w f^snf t€\ % i ^f eft qre t. <£t a iqqipftq qq ^ft 
TFTT 3T q> ’H<l ' <flg FT3T €t g3TT 11 d1*'H J ftd 

■MfciPl^4tc^ fr q?^r ■gFT FtqR qF trf^ afRrqj 
xMrniRq? , qrf5fo ttcw efrWrF? rft ti, cfrarFPfrcr qq grsq 
3TMN FTFIRfF ftW-d xlRtRdK c^ftFR gqg RRl^ 

gc^r ti wfr 'HHiRi<*>di ^ qRgR ti qq*r ^pt 

HHl^d ~ ^ t arggrft ffeRPT fRt qj ftst RRi<q stq q> qqqqqSt 
3TTFT 3Traq5TT3ftqF 3)l^cH FtcTT t| J fla FH#q pFdlRl 
q^ 'HHI'vjI^RT qRt «R3TRt qTFfaTef FFW ’flcffcR FtRicT FtFT 11 
3Tcf: cftqRT’ftcT HUd -J?lqH ^ arfStcp duitflcrj st cl I 1? I 

3TTgRnP gq ^ FFTR FIEFTt $ fcTcFTF R 'HFRT 
qqqT3?Tq?f qlid cTtqqftcfhfr Fq^Jq ^ft 3Tgq qtqqrq R^i 1? I 
f^edi ^ qqtq fcfrtr q^t crtqqftq ^qqt qiRt q^Rr g-gRid q 
dtcbiJ l q qq qq?t ti f^Mt wftcr % aRtqr g?Rt qtqqffqfqq 
gd'hcgK Rf>qT 11 fctRpq ^ft fcT^tt qratqSt qqfcRt ft Rfqf *t 
qqT Rnsrr? ^ fifti qpftq qsq FF$t qgqrq *t 
■grRrq afR qqrftq qqfqrq afR Hi-qqiq gqflrcT t. qit RRqd 
qqRt ‘teftqRpfrq qq 3Tf^Tcq Fq>cTT tl f^FT RT^Rt 

triRtf q. RRqq^t qqq ^ qRqqit aqfqqRmt ^ qi?qq ^ ^ 

oitqqMcft ^RfcTftqt' tqR vST 11 cWT 

aiqqRtqq ft qFnsffqq qq^tq f%qT qnqT 11 qRdtq eiWTid] ^ 
wqq^f. qiqif^q> qpqqT3rf. f^qra. qqRTsrtqq Rrqq ; gq? 
RfcRt gan 11 FttfcRt ff Rrqrqr q^t eRtFR qq q^t i^ 

-ddiqiqtfPT cftqrjqftq ^ q^t ^ 

q^tqT qqT 11 f^RT^T FF Rrg FtFT t ofiqnftcff^T gqTg^q 
qR clc t q ^t ^ tl dtq»H^cf ^ ^RPT ^ fM RFT -gfmqt F? 
3rqq fSb*4i vjimi vji'to'<t il i 

l) 'HHM ^ RP?t -W^ eftqRPftq qq cqm<q FFH WT 
qqR fcfqq qnqT qrfl^i 
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2) fllH l folcp RfiRclld FRT1 liUTSTfli Fulfil# 

■'HIHlIvilch eTtlRiltcT cf>t TT^ftl ERffl H (B'Kil 
\3H<M vjiciH si'll 11^?^ I _ 

3) ilRg cfr dl^itF cTSTT Fit fcTfiirsT 1#T 1> feT^ 

RmlisiM FlRcl fctlRftcT FRIT I 

/[) dlch^jf m i 3 thcot7 wz cj? mar lifter it geRfF rtf 
it #ft vjtrt iTfti fault solicit it itiRTitcr 
it qRficf ft ni>i 

5 ) mRctiR^, umifair qifid it if# iff itRh 4 >cii<# 
Hijd!R mi# feT^r F? efl^RFftcT^ dcHA 

iHlH #1T ITfti TT# FI 3Tlit HeiT # 1STH it Wt 
FT# FIT ni>i I 

ifli Ijfa — 

1) ##1 H IRTFRTRF, FT. Fclldt Fit — M^ild 

OTRH Ffipj? 

2 ) IKcllll sfisiF, it. it. fiitcT 

3 ) filer inf# imcR, ft. ersiMwm 11 lit# mfcR, 
FRTHT 

4 ) iWitcT 1FT 1, 2, OTlTfam llolit 

5 ) iitcT fiier wf n’mn ft. Ffi#i 4wr, lifter 

H1R ITOH S<MISI«lll 

6) dlfrFlRcl l RHhH T 1PT 1, FT. Rfi, 1%#F 

lfap&?R SleJrd, ■gi 

7) ar i licjli t dll^fld kflef , FT. 3TcTH f%l# ^TM 

qRdit?R 3flilNR l# FttlR 

8) effaitftcnnre sf. 3mri> irim if#, rif gsi> #? 

qi>ld4> fcT. 3ftimiTl 

9 ) 1 ) iitF #in 2005 

2) ifitF nTiiRt 2007 

3) iiteT H#H 2006 

4 ) liflcT lie'll 2006 

5) 1## 3TR1F 2007 
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3kTT W# *F> R1WT % SFRftcPT ftTSTT- Rj5H41 ^pt 
<£ t ^ffe W #cR viHull(cl4! t£T WfTfcR) ^ cbdlRF^ ^T 

cfc Mr 3) 


#. <prefrn«r fcmrfr 

f^*TFm2T«T, aTTuftcRT f>[^| 
ffo?T cJtcTT ^PffcT f^crtoePT, #?FTR 


RFRfTR RRT $ fcrfcfq- ^tfr PRcftR RPRiafF, 'HRF>Kl 
3>T ui)c|Ti 7RT f^FT 1j | <*>dl >w*l y^lrl c}$t ?RF Rt 4 RRfF 
f? I R?. STT^ 3RcJFR cf§t vsTlcj-xldI 3fR R-MKI Rt cZfcfR cfRcff % | 
4>d|cf>K 3Rpft 3 R7R fcl^ciddi Tpt 'diRddl ^RcFT j? 

RRTTRR cfft ^frPTt RT ^ 3TFF? ePff WI t Rap 

RRWR RRT»jf^r 'CRT 'HTcPjf^r RRTR RTTReT R ipp rF rttr | 
RRcftR cFRTTaff ^ 1 JeT 3TRTRRT RRcfTR RR^fcT/RFfa R 
3TTRlRd % | <F>dl<t>K R>t c^fd'Ml RF 7RTR aFFRR RR 

RRf if RFR RRFftR 'M'M^lcT/^T ^ FF% y41 u ld! 

3F1RRFR f I 

f^RfT ^ WR RF RK^fclR RTRR RRRJ RTPftfclRP RF 
RR1R1R f^FRRF3TF R 3TFRFftR ?tRF 11 RFFR^t ilftH R?t Pfe 
RF RR 'jpRTjfcrat RF RdlcHR R7 vjdR RTPftfcRR RF 
ct5el IcH05 WF 3FtR—fftcT 1? I vHRI >ti I ■‘fl fctOj RF ReFF R7, 
F3RF> 3T^Fff RF xHIH|RH<+> f^TT—cRPiTcff £[ RFR RR RF Mf 
RF RFRcff t?| ?RF W^K RTFF^F «)Rh c}ft Rfe RF RR 
R-TRlfclRf Rdl RR vi* 1 R RHflfdR RF RcRTRTR RR 
ftf^RF RRejafi RSIF-RFfTfeTR RR - RFRJcR, eft^RflcT. HtRRra 
7T9JT RdlcRR RR r 5} RFFRRT& '^r^f RcJcF R>t PIT R?t s?1 

(ar) RFR - RTnfrfeRR ^ 

1. efTcRJRT — 

TPftcF, PRRfcT ^ TpP ar^cT RrTTOT t. fcRT 3TTf^ PPfcT 
^ PR^fcT 3 ?t ifT^ if ^ ftT 'RRR RRR TTPR f^RTT I 
^ RTOTt/tR7F>f W-TJlJ, 3TTR1R, 

RfT, W?, RR r RcT-^Rl^H, RRt, Rifl, cT5. ^FR-tM, 
TRJ-qsft. HITjfl, ?RT, 7FRRT $cU\ fe $ WR t f Rfe 
dddlfd <$ dW -JeM RRFT—^RI, ^eTT^RF, •Sldl -^Rl, 
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*f4f41 gqT ^q, cpr^VfcTl ^q. mmft 41 cjleft ^[cq 

wnft 4i 2 

q? ^-q4m. 3)lf4<llRiq[ 4 qq44 4r 4441 4, 3TTqqq 
4 mg41 cg^cT qfsTqf 41 eRTRf 4, ^q 4 q<P q^TN 
qm4 41 4rm 41, qq 4 m4 fq fa# 4, ^4 mj? 4 mqT 
ftre^TqT, ?qT 4 ?4q4 4 eTFTRft f4 41 WTefT, 4qef q4 
«H-wlM 4. ^q qq 4m R-)-31141 3fR q41-qTcfr 4 qi41 4 
qmll eTB4! 4, =Jcq q4 4ld 4R 4 qrqm Ri-dMI, qiqdf 41 
qmr-mpq mm qqgm afR mm 4, ^4 4fqq q f4qq4 qiu q4 
tqt4 41 3fR TFRTqTcff i|4 F^T 4, ^4 4Rj4 qqTPTT f^RSTqT I 
§-ql4 3rq4 -jrq q 444 4 qq?fcr q4 »ci q4 mm i qq?fcr 4 41, 
?q? ^qq—41q 41 f4rsq 411 

(1) q^TT ^Jcq - 

qmn ^m, 4fe qprqqf^ qq m#q dW^dj 4i 4te 
d-mfci qq qqitm cpmi ^j?q, 3 tft 41 tq-mq, gmfr 4 gq41 

qmpft q4 mmq qq?, 4q q4 qrq wqrf4d qqr 4m 4 1 h£h41 
4Rrq 4 m4 qTc4 4fe qrqwf4 <4 dl j i, 4 >-;hi •jrq q>m mm 
qmr (qmq) ^ST q4 'qq> YTRIT ddd 4 dl<pq *J?q mid qq 'll-s 
44 4, qqm ^st q4 ^-jii 4 ^mid qq?qr ■jqq f4qi oiai 4, $-d4 
qflm-gqm 4141 qrmrFft 4r4 4, 4 3TTq4-mq4 44mpg 4 pm 
^ q qq^4 4, q4m qq> qf4r j u4 ijqrnq 3 tt 4 qq4 4 sfR 
■^h 4 4f4q qT4 p 41m 4iq>q ^4 wh qq « dk4 4 1 3 q? 
^jqq, qqf 4 yK«r 4 <4 <p-< d*4 qqqq—qqRcf 4 q ps m4 qq> 
4rm -<5di 4 1 

( 2 ) 4di (4m) •jcq— 

q441q Milqd di4 qidl qfe dddiRl c4 e44f q4, 
q44lq i441-q41 f4f4m mTfqT34 qq qr4qr 4Rm rnmn 
q>yqi M'Sdl 4 I 4Ps dddlfcl ^ '4dT -Jrq 4 41<idl mmtff q, u ll 
q4 wqT [4-3)014 q?41 41 4 qd, 3>o[, 4l4r4d 

gqrq $rqil4 m^cr; 4141 4i 4di q4q> 3iq4 qm mq 

4 qq^ q4 q41— ell41, qidl, dcl^iK, q^P, 0*4—d^l 44 
^rqiR 317^1 ^r 4 mq 4 41-iwo qq qw u i qq?4 4, q4 

4R 4 sfR gqqf irreT t4mr mm 4, ^jm qq mqq m4 

c4 f4ql 4 qqfcfcq qrq 4f qqmjq qRT mf> 4lm 4 1 4 ^p-ro 0c 4 
^4 qiq f4mT mPl ddidl oidi 4, 4oi mfq> qfq—41q mqq? 
mr qq qq?4 4, mq q> Rm mrqq wm q^4 41 
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( 3 ) -JCd — 

41-11 -JRI df4dl34 £fWI f^FTT vHIdl 4 I TIF, 4cTT ^JRT 4 
TFTFTRR ^Tld 4 I4>qi dldl 4 I Tjq? d^4> y'Rd •ildl -JR7 
qR4 1?. ^41 d^d) HfBeil^ 41dl d^cll 4 | Hf^cHlC* ‘lid—<hcj 
dlcR* ^JRI cRiidl 4, did dlcl 'iH c bl tdl'ld dRcl 4 I 41-11 -JR! 4 
diti -i41 <hvji i<5 uml, T T%cTP? 'lid 44, 3T^ 44 SRTqT df4dd1 4 
dlc41 d'dldR 341 q4 eR7—did 4 -^cd cJR 41 |?, q? -Jed •dKI 
TJcf 4tcT 3FTH 4lTTT 4 | 5 q? ^JRT, 4dl -JRT 4 -ddl-l PR^T 3cdd 
OTfl 4 TJST |3TT tl W 44 CRT T3Rnf4c1 3 r 4 qTRT 4w 
^JRJ FtcTT 41 

( 4 ) ^I'Sl-Tl -Jcq — 

d'djd: FTft 4 TpTT T|3TT ^JRT 4, Rdie 4 
3?q7R ^R df4dl^ 7 l4l4l -JRT 3lPldl4d: qRcfl 4 | ^<l4 ^4 

41 5 -ld>l RRT 4cTT % I dKId 7R2TFT qR4 4 Mgc) 3li'l-l 4 
4 414? *i14di4 *14141 ^JRT <?r 41 4, dKId 41 >ldd didl 4 
skid ^r 4 4 41 v?TBt «fRTcT C6>;d1 4, q?T *l4l4l -Jdl TfR^T 4t 
vjficTT 4. cr^-trar 4 44 4 m wfqqR 41 t#41 ^jrj 
44tt 4. qs£ qar srt <trrt 4 f44 rt4 *r ^ -qar. ^R-qar 4 
44RT-g^r ^ w^f, rt 41 f^iRcR *r44 ^jrj qRcl 41 6 

( 5 ) 4q4 TJSTT ^JRT — 

4f4 'Jlddlfd 4 ^vril -JRT £llRcR "HIclHI 4 ddfdd 4 I 
a? ^JRJ vr4)qRT 41 (44l -yR^ld-ld) fclf^T 'R 'Ml4vHPi<R 
4 37lijlfvjfcT f4r4 ^JpfT 4 3FRR R? f4qT v?fmi 11 ? 413 

d-lvdlfcl ^ Rl 7 !, ?4?i1 4 3R7 -S!d4 ^4 31^1 ^dd Ml '-cl 

c?r 4 q4 3TT5TT 4 ^TST^ (RcfR WlPf), ^4 R—1^4 441 

qq 3TifqH ^r 4 11 f4?qR? t f% q^4q ^qq4 RaTT qi44. 
R-q'jurf 441 3TO ^4 4)11441 ir 441, qqlcT qqf 441 
4tct qq 4sr 441-4cidi34 w 3iig-<di-i ctRdi 4, f4f4-(4tii-i 4 
iJjIT qRRTT 4 I 4fe d-ldlfcl 4 ell'l ‘lid 4 qTF? •dldl ^ST q4 

*^vjii c?r4 41 3-1 >41 *ii-^di 4 f4> ■didi ^sr 4 d'Si 4a 
(w4q/4qR WIRT) cRT qRT FtcIT 4 1 'JRT 4 WETTcT ^41 RlF 
I4dd)'< TJyTT -JR? qR4 4, -JRI «41 d>1^ 3)d‘l—4^r 4 Jdl -l41 
4141 4 I ^Jcq 4 -lcfd> feRcpcfR, 3)&dc|RsTTT RF 4 -JRT qRcfT 
4, cjIdlcROT qgcT tf 4R 4l WcTT 4 vijjfad q4q4 q4 4^T 5TRT 
qR4 4l 

(6) ^RFRTT ^JRT - 
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EfF er t? | fchie Ef> ETREj 

cl'S'W— cI-SSt) vjR Rl<R ^ c^Tt t, cR cTFER ’TST Eft 3REt ft? 
EJRRft fER-RltcTT TO eRt ^PFRT fRT EfR?f t, 8 "fteT 11 

(7) ERpft ejrj - 

\5R el-501 Eftt feRT^ ERftft ER 3TTct t, M ER eftR 
ovfrSRi audited Ft vinrt t afR ERi^t tftET-EjRj er su'ai'Ivhh 
E fRiY 1?, clVl STFFf sf<3 vjllci 1? 3ftE 'dvjidl ded MK«T Ft vfTRTT 

tl 9 

( 8 ) ^ “ 

eif ^rraeft- 3t sfcpfR tr anzfri^ra FFt ^irtt Trf^Rrrsrf 

ER fRf f | #ff E& ^fERft Uft ern ^ Ftcft t 3fk 

ftc^Y Eft EJRRT 

f%R tR RIcft t, 3TR -f#RR tR ER! eTTefr ERTRt ft? ^ 

EfRefr € I T f%cfTt? SJ.ff)—$j,d>0'!, '3Bef—ER^EfR ERPT Eft RTT2T •JRT 

EfRefr t | RET RET. ER ER Hl^dlt? RTEfR TjefT fRf EfReff t |’° 
ij EgEfj EJR] Eftt tjTf 11 

2. cftEfE E^teT — 

(1) EfRPfT EfRT - 

EfF tftef, fEEf yETPT tfteT 11 ' ll'S dddllcl Eft did, 
f^FR RTTf^RTt 3 ^ff^f EREff Eft >HTaf ERR! ^ftef RTEfR 3TtFft 
STEfTR f^TSTeT t, ^-?TTi% er 3Tfqcf er£ f | EfRRpfrF *£*TR 
yefFT FtETT t. F^-f^rTcr, E3cRRT, RRfRT—fcRTTiT $ci||ft er 

EfTfoEf FtcTT 11 ER E^efcf: EfRRT fRf Eft RTTST Wm FTTfTT t, 

T RERf 3REf 3TERRf *R ^ FlETT 11 F?T ^ ^ FftcTT-gER 
ddM TOT tY tTFT cY^ - 1? | dldd £ldl tR 3f|Ej|Rd EfRRT e£ 5 ^ 
Ftct t"- 1. 2. cFTFT 3. cTFEjft 4. FTFT 5. RTfM | 

(2) ^cfT ErfTcT (FFT tftcT)— 

■^cTT "JRI E^ RIT9T tRETT dR 4lcll EfR ^fld, tlcll 'fid 
(•S-SmUci) <4>6dlcll 11 ERf cpHcT Ef?T tfRTef Ef^T E^ RTcT EfF '1141 
vRTcTT 11 RfF FHWfcT ER STcERT RFWjyt \3RTEf f^RRI Ef? TREI, 
cl'ld'l 25 fEfcpt Ef$t Rtcft RTEf—RTcf RTcfR ^cTJ J fld RFft ^ I 
(FFT) W if ERjft f% fEREff g5t fETfEttfclT R^cft t, tREg 
FRER ^ fR RR sjRR t t#? WT ^ fcfETFT E^TR | 12 ER 

fRFt SKI RTEfT dl't cilcll J fld ^ I 
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(3) ffaT T ftcT - 

fttcT. ^ftcT gRJ ft gftRT3Tf gRT MRIT RTcTT t1 fftggT 
\Jrt|t| Rgg dftdl3ft gg gH 'IN dl4R g? 'fid ■‘IIdl 
tl TTf%eTT3Tf gg MR ^ dWf gRT wqf^F mm te 
vJTTcTT tl g? fttcT fRi ^Jcg g5 RRT gTgT RRT tl gftdlQ 
dlofl—ejvril4>>! i|? 'fid 'I left t. §'d i -l gfts? d-^<h—g -Sd 3TggT 
el I <NI vrpl gift gft dlcfl t | 13 

( 4 ) g#ft (grft) ftto - 

gg ftfg, g^ftt ^[cg g> RM tglft<f> g’T 3?ggR TR gTgT 
RTcTT % I g? elKid 5RgR g> ^ «IKId c?5Y illdl eft gWld cT^TT 

g^-ij? gR c^t ^rt tjcf gsj; <ft ?R gfg gR T rrarr mft mmt 
fttg t. Rfteft TnfcRfr gt ^jgg gg ftta, gfteTT3ft srt gigr rrtt 
tl 14 

( 5 ) 'tjdl 'fid — 

■gcU <fld, j<&Md>4l 'lI'S Rd-Ml gg -Jrt|—'fid t I gg •y r ) 1 
^[cg eft MTTST. yy<!sldgl <0Ml4eft gt 3Tg*R gg g[gT RRT tl gRT 
gft gtggft ft gR *RgR TRgft ggR fft^eft gg ggi gieRT RsTT 
MTcTT t 3frx gg gicRT g? fftgtt cfTT iggT fgTgT RTcTT tl ^ 
■gcRft gg tteRft gft 3Tgft fftR gg ^tgR 3Rg gftdTSTT ^ RTg 
IR-'ER, 3TRT—gRt g> gTg-gTg RTcft 11 gjO dfedlft ^cfRR 
gift, gift cTTcft gRTft ^ ft? R3cft tl g? eM gft MTR 
gefteT gTift t. 3RT HftRR ?JgT ftfa Reft t, gRft gTeft 

HltdlkJ \ifl4ft g^RT^fxT gReft t, IReft gggTTT ^Jcg gRft gTeft 

gftcrrft. ftR gTft d'icft t sftR ftlcr gift gTeft gfteTTg =jri gRt 
eHTcft t crsrr TftcT gft yH'il^Rr ^Rft 11 15 

(6) T ftR- I £dT 7 ft?( - 

H^ I Htf l tf^R ft ?RR gft ft^T 3ffc gT^cft gft ft^ Wf 

vj| Id I t, f^R 'jfl ftfe RRMlfft ^ 3TRRg tg g^T—tg t, 

fttR-TJMT giT 5TRR I JeR: ggfcfg> 3RlcRgT ^ 7 fftg ^ ^ ttft 
gft HMflT t. gR^ g^tf-g^tt 5 gT 3 Iftg ^ ftt gRR tfft gg 
MgRg 11’® ggt ^ gggTcT Rg ^eft ft gR gRTd ttggcft $ 
dfjdsjlcft t. cTg ftlgT-^RT RT \3RTg RTTgT RTeTT t sftg 
RgRg Rf ftlgT-^RT ftR gTgT RRT 11 gftdTisft gRT 
RgR-gftcft fftgTtfRTg gfeT ^M-gR RTTgT RRT 1 1 grfoT ft 
TffgT 1 JRI g^ 11 
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(7) fft?T ftcT - 

WITT WT ^c% ^ JR Tl Weft t, eR RRft ft fft?T iftcT 

t trtt mTrtt t, q? ftft wt t f 7 

3. eftq> WT — 

qfe vjHvjiild ft cite Jjftft TR cite ^fTcff ft TRfqeT ftft 
Riel ete cjiei Ift *-i let Rsl d ft 18 — ftfqq, left eft Ri'MMi, qqft, 

teftT. Well el, Iteeft ^C'cft ftft, ftRjft, ?lt'-fft W J lYvi1l, 

epjq, fftqqqr. fftqft ?qqrfft i 

WncRTR TRR 

qfe qHRTfcT ft WR cf?r feullsH Wf 3ft? ft fftft 

^ m ft eft ti ftft Hl^eiiQ ftteeft jr fftfftfte qqqft 
1 1 ?q fftfftfftft ft-fftfftqi, ft?r, teft, jrj?, ter, q^q wnfft 
ftt 3TR?fcfqT fteft 11 19 ft ftq qqqq eft 4klell JR, f^TTcW 
3T2RT feTTcRR ffttef eft qqft tem* qqift t 3lft? ?q teroft 
ft qftf ftfft, qftf fft?q <$<rqiR ftt 3qqrfftftl qqT ftt RSTTcft 11 qftg 
WWleT ft ciftl, ftteeft ft Iftdll—fftdR cf|e|lc 1 eft eT? ft ftftt 
JRTcft Ps^m^'i qqift i? 3ff? qft ft?o, qqqeft 3TqqT ftteT ft ftq 
ftft 1? I splft dleft qftfftftf, qjfftft $cqilft JR, qft 3TTqftcTqf qft 
T|ft ftteft f fftft 'lift 'jM'j 1|R| ft efft fft?T qq?ft f, ft STFqftcTqT 
qftq qqft, ftft, eW tefftftt ft ftft fft fteft 11 20 

'lift qRqfTfrT ft qqqq ft qqqrft 3TcqRT qqqTeqqr ftft 
tl qwftr ft ftlft Reft JR fftfftqT, ft^T, ?qft, ftfe, RJR5T, 

qwrqR, wsj? ^ar, qgjq irqrfft eft 3iieiopTftl qftft ^ ftftt t, 
ft ell'l RR-ft, ftftqT, TJrTcft, eftft qq Tsjqft, qT°T, Jpft 

^qrfft Rqft ftqR qRet 11 21 

Tf?T \HdeniRl ft ■ftqqT qq qTeTRqJR TtJT 3TcqnT 3TTqqfq> 
ftcfr 11 qfR ft fftfftq 3ftff-ft?, ft&t, jfftqr, qft, wftr, qrqqr, 
ft? ^cqrfft ft fftft 3TePT—3TcTq WqTR ft ^jqft ftft t, qaq- 
qfqT-JiqqT, qte-qqqr, qtf-'^qqr, qftft-Jjqqr ^Rnffti ft? 
jr—E pqT, qiftt, gqqr, ftftft, ftwr, ftter, jrct, ftdi^ei, fftrw, 
fftrqq, ^e?T IRTlfft : JfftqT ft- fftfW, jftftt, STqqT. qftftqT 
WTTfft ; jqft qq- qqfftqr, fftqqq ; qfts $?) ft- qW, gqqr, 
ydRqi, J^ef, gWT, jftaft. fftft sJeMlR JRWT ft qqft RTft 1 1 22 
ft 3TTftq Ri6 wq 3fR qqqft qftf qrenqft, qRft fftq 
qRq ft ate wqftq, fftqqTR f, ft 3qqjq fft? wi qlft 
3TftqRR JRJJRT ft RTqTqqft ftf SRlft fftft qq fftq qqft f. 
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rRR ftiT3ft ft fftfftR TRj-Rfftft, ftg-ftfti, ftter-grg, t^j ^ 
STTc^feT rjft? cfR \Rft R^ft ftft cfl- 3Trft-?3ftt ftRT3Tf ft ftq ftRT, 
ftt 3 TRr fft? ?rr ft f^rat cj?T ggn fSl ^1 q ci i ft, gfcRTftl ftft ft 
gRTft 'ft ftT 3lM^ 3fft cf>el|c)ftl eft fxrft 'ft Ref> \5TT^ RTgJR 
STIR^R ftRT ft rtcit 11 23 

y-cnfUi ft rrrw fftf? ?rtr, RYoft f%R r^rt ft Rift 

ft, (ft-ft'l 3TRft Mlxl* J -lR<t> f%T5l cfKTT eft 31 |Rh "RRfeblft 
ft? ft 1 ft ejjj ct>M| vr) 3?R ftRRRT R? ef>cRRT?fft Mill'I fftill ft I 
Ruft 12 FJR, 1960 eftf Rift ft RRRR fft? YRTR eft sRlft fftft 
ftt. ft geJTR 3ft? 'Hl^et, ft, 5 ft ^pr 

1985 ft R.R. ?TRR ft R.R. ft fftSR ?RRR ft >HH l P]d fftRT, ft 
' J I* 1 M U I Rift W RR Fftq eUcll eft fcHft VJ1IMM Rft ft, eft vHft 

3RRep TJRJ ft ft. ftraft efTcTT RFTR ftt SPjfttR grift ^ ft 1 :24 
(«r) ftq? - RrftftfteF rsR 
1 . cfteP ^cq — 

diet) *jci|, yqrfft ftt fftef ^cM RRoft ft UcR 3ft? 
eTTcfTeRR eft ftg t. gf gefT iM ft ^ftt ftft eft 
WWRT FRTRR fttcR WT tl ftR? FRdlfft ft RtR RRftr 
4ft<1> € I ftqft Myisi fttef^eft 5 —efRqpJcq, RR^Rf, ■y.ell-jcil, 
ft?—ftr ^jrt, ?ftft 4 ^ ^cqrfft ft1 

(1) RRRT ^JcR - 

ftcR viHftllft ft ftrftf £RT RRR qftft eft tftft 
'^fftl'Jl'Iefr fftfft R?, efRRT RR 3TRfRR (ftill dldl ft I 

RRRT ^ftT ?«RT R? RRR ^gT eft csftl RT5 ft 'Rift ft | ^RTft 
SKI 4ft 1 RRR RRft ft RWRT RRRTt ReTcJT RRRT -JcR Yj R[cT 
RTft ft, RF ^RT Rfftf R? ReRfT ft, ftftf ft §Tef> ft* IR RRefR 
^RTR C^lft ftejr ftft 'i8<l ft, -JciJ ft Hfftcll-’jrR RRR RR ft 
RR ftft ft | 26 yidieDlol efRR ^gT ftf egftl, ftc^ft ft 'RT2T fftftf 
RRTRR ft RRT Rift Rft ft 3fft fftfft 4 ^ ^ f ftftftci fftRT 
RTcTT ft I 

(2) RR ^ - 

fteR RRRTfft RR eTR -jcR gift ftftft efft STTftfftcT fttcTT 
ft, R? d J lldK RR? fftT SfSTelT 288 ftft RRcTT ft, 3TfftR fftr RRT 
ft «RTft Rft J llftl ft RRR fftcTlft Rft tftt ftf ftRcfR ftTT ftt 
ftRRR ftftpTqT RTcTf ft | 27 

(3) ^ ~ 
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■q? Pr Hfe draft qq 11 qqf P M^iq qrq 
£TR P MRld WtR ^cff ft d6d6lcil t, q«f qqfcP qRT ft 
(41mM eft <ft ^) d 1 i'*i*i qqf Iftftl qq ftp ^dl vicFtM glcfl 1?, 
^rft pep Pir qpft fftqT? qqqq, qft efq-qrq ql qqTcft t, 
qp ft Tfrrr ^3rr q^T fp ft ^pr ^ P qp! 11 28 ^ 

pR qf^diM, qH P qq? cl«pftl P qRT P MlfcHftl qt 
^mrft t, PP1 ft qrq ^ qrft *rmr, Pr ft fftpr qq qRR 
qqrq qaT qjTTcTT t pq qRT qq fftPl qq qpr Prtt rtrtt 1 1 
PPft P qq> pP arqft pq qq q^Pt t Pq 3 rr qfprrft 
yrP qrqf pq ftqr qqiq^q, qrrcfr qqpT p pq qRp t, faft 
qrqT pq q^¥i RnqTT 1 1 nlftcnft ftp ft? qq-qq qqqR, pn pq 
qRp 1 1 

(4) P-Pr pq— 

qrRq^cp qq qiHiRHq> qrRiqTp q> qqq, P-Prr qft 
sipp Pr ^fqi •£ fftq q-rrqT rtrtt t, qqpT: q? pm qP qt 
ftprft qq q|p qf ftft q>i qq^ ppr qft 1 1 29 ^ft qft qq 
pcR qp P-Pr pq qPr _ gq. qq—qq qnqR 3 ftrt ftfPr §q 
■^ft ^ p PPft tPqpf^P^rp. #PefPi 
q#*TfeRT Pel 11 

(5) qpqp pq - 

qrpqrl w ^ qnqfPr Ptfr Pit t. q? qqpq 
pqqqcftq qrq P q>cp P qqqTci 3qqPrq Pit 11 30 qiq qn? 
(qrqqft-qRqp) P #P P fPr Pqq qpraifcT P Pq. qpr 
T3cqnq P qra qpqp T jqrT 3rrqHPf qp 11 ?qr P qq qqqqr 
pq qarR) ^ qqp P arraRq qq Pqq Pprr-^qq. qfep 
"iJRT qP 1 1 
2 . dW 41 ci — 

pp Pfr qi wr qf q^ qq qrqq P^q 
t, ^P PP qi qqq qf pq qqq q«p, Pqq ^ ^Pq P 
qqq P'11 Pr wqqp ^ wy<£i PrUct 31 — Pt "Pr. 
•gqiPcT, gU% P-P P, kk-qqp P ^?qp 11 
(1) qtqnjyTT Pt - 

wnq pq P qP P rPT P qP ^ ' 3TT?IT 11 
Pr dHvPT ^ pq cmRP sFnqqqT ^ i fp ^ ^ qP pq 
qq P qR»T qR P t, P ^ qqqm (PnqP c| tj4) qra PfT 
if £TR P qRfcf eiqcTpf t, cR Pt ^ ^ 4H ' 11 ' 41 
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^TrlT ft jifft ?fT 3TERR er itfftRT3ft gM ftkT <J3TT iffcT ^TniT 
■^TTcTT ft1 32 q>q< nlftcll^ ?RR 4l<Jcf] W f^qie \3R-M ¥gcT fSP 

if RTFcff ft. ^rfft ft ftkfXJW Ejft S£T X?cft 11 

( 2 ) ZJ3T ^ftcT — 

ET? Hffte1l3ft ER ^I-iftcT 11 ERlcfcb 3WI4S!ZJ| eft 7 f^T 
^ EjRcff ft 3fk RfTaT 

j ^i'Fl d TTTtft fti Eft cherr er ejrr H^di^ ftra zft 

^ra>*fl ft etpt trejr, xerp& wr fftcrftt er cf^r?r Weft ft afk 

^FT ERF? ER fft?ftt ER EgcJT Rlcft ftl ZfRT Ejft cftzpftt cjft Efft^ 

ffitft k R m R&m ftfc ft er-sr xRcft t cran xjzRft ^rrar 3pzr 

’rfftcffft ’ft RTcft ft. ft Hf^cHlQ ER-ER Eftrtj 3R. eTTPft ^ 

^T ’JRT EfRcft ft 3fk ^clMfld Reft ft1 33 

(3) Wft (roi) ftftr - 

RTERT 3RIERZIT Eft fftR ERR ERRrftcT Eft rRt ?kft qft 
ER 3TTft1'vjH cfRft tl^^qftER^ftr^fftxTcr eft? ^qqRPft zjft 
X £3TT Efft RTcft f| Zf? HR-lcft ftftFf ft qtj <J>T flam rftfFR ER?T 
RTcTT ft. §"d er er *ilfte1iaft gNI ?fteft (^RHTftt) fttef qiqi vjTTcTT 
ft. 6Rft ZTRT Efft ftftt «HI4R X3RT ER Xlft EJRJ cfRft ft | 35 

(4) ifo —EkT fttcT — 

ETF ERR qWl cR Efft fttcT ft I Efft iff? 3 ft eft 

fft*T, ife— E^EI fttcT ’Tift ^ ER—ER vjlicl ft 3tk 3i-1lVJI Hl'lc) 

ft. 3*T Egftt ft Efft. ^rftt T tflftfcld FTft ft I 36 

(5) ftcftt-ERfcftt fttcT - - 

ERR ErfftcTTEJ, ffttft-^T qql, cftlsift X*3 tfottq'l er clW'fld 

T nft Eft ^Tar-znaT, afxrft -kffftn ft er 4 ciRft rrzi ftr ftkr 
■REft RFefr ft I ft ftzftt c^Rft TTcT TjcRftt xTRTft XFFRT ftt fttcT FTcft 
ft I 37 ft fttcT 3TcERf TRfFTft X^ ^EfR fttft ft | 

3. cftEp — 

ERR fftfft^T 4qT, cq'lglft, ETTfftEjj ^ 'dldllwiq> vJrdq'i Eft 
7FTET, XTcpfftcT 6l<XR dldel—"Flft ft 3fk ’TRY sjvri|cf>>; 3TPR? HHlft 

ft | 38 ??T '-d-ivji 1 fcl Eft el)q> •Jcftt xt^ ftfETt ^ RTTar, WWft 

Rift EfTcft XTJZsf elW qi£| 39 Hlftx;. qqi-si, EfRT, qcq^elI, 5TT5T, 
ftlgft, colei, ’TEjfkT, qMv*, q4>-SI, fft?IM §cqiR ft | 

ERHIcHcP xgq 

^W u l ETRT Eftt pleil 3FfRRTT er cftcR ErffteTR, Hq>M Ejft 
fttcTRf ER TftsR RRRTftr EpT STEfRf gTRft ft | ?m ft fttER 
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cftR RR SFjfeRTf e£ RRTt ER Eft RRf EfRRt Eft jM t^T tf 
^R f^TT 'jTTen t1 4 ° ttEfTet er EfpR> ER RftEf> f^R tt affair 
ftRT RTcTT t1 41 %T 'J3TI Ef) WFf, cf?rfcf<^> Wf Eft 3WJW Ef> 
3TCRR er, ERR q^eTR REfR-ERfift Eft yfcRT3Tf ER s j 7 TR 

ERct t. d*t 'IS^i. Rl^, fegoft. eftcft 3fk ' f fte tt dRRT 

ERdT t. 'gdfadd Wf ERfRfT WcTT t| 42 ^FRT ERR EEHRlft Eft 

TnfoFE ^ qxH(?Hct» err fstadT, qf^Ri?r tict t1 Wcfo jm 
t 3TRfTf^l?r ■gcJT eJcR EJ> TFRI, ETR ^ Rt dtRt ij ^ 
ERW e£ E3RR fcRRRFT EgEff cT9TT dlERt e£ rfRf 3fft dd<R?l 
ETH Eft '<J r ^'<—d 1 *^'i «!lfe1dl Eft E5dT, 3T?ERT qEefTdTEJT EJd 
Rrfrra^p tf^t t1 

ERR fefEjf c£ 3TT3J^DT, f^fcTET cbdl^Ml' 3 gSTfwTcT tit 
11 if 3RJERT, UR: fftdR. tftcTR RT Efffi Ef> ?tt | | Efp? RRR 

ERR ft-RTT, RRjf 3TT>JEFT '‘ft EIRR EfRcfr tl if «ricff 3 R’frd 

ETFTt ^ E Rf <R RfT afk eM d2TT M t RFfER ER wtf*f EfRct 
t, ERR dftdl^, ^jlTR f?R ttt t, EpcR EJE^ EREf t—d^dt, 
vidRI, ERR? ^f—^RT, «R>T, ERR 3RjfcRT t—3RcR, 3FJ<t del 

*Mfe«rT t Rt R rfcR wreqf t ttt ti 43 

err sirfcfcbT^, xf^ er -rfkdT ^cndl t ftret ttfT e^r 

ERdT t, ftdlftd ERR qftcITq, RfcTR Eft ’sfefR yR: yrffc e£ 
>mft 3Frt er TJ^TT Relief! tl E3R^ qgT-^RT er c^Y 

anE^fcT ER Erfr^RT ^ER tariff Cf5t RRltd L|^H tl 44 RtcRT 
feRRTFn 3ftR t|KU| cfRR, cfpfr cRR EjRRnfrT Ef)t EjffcfR RfEfr 

Rldchdl ER Eff^rTRcp t I 

REfEp ERR dl^dl, ER f^FTR (EJF-ERRT) cfTRT Ei ET8T 
Btcft tl ^ f^RTEfR ERT i Tfi WR E^ ^cITcff EFTcft ftcT^t 
E^ ^Ef ^ fxRRT f^RT RTcTT 11 dftd!^ ^Ro, errr, E^Yoft ftcftt 
%, ER ■gERgR E^ 3TRf—ETRT sflR EfTiR E{t feqt—^cfT 
ttcfR ER, fffipR ycR? E^ ERlftfcTEf? WERR (t^f) ERJ# f, 
-dll ER RRfErR 3fR -dMIcbWl ER •d'E^dd 3TRRT 
TFRRER^ FlcTT t l“ S 

ERT ER sRjt RRJ ERR qftRT^, cfl’clldt er ^ 

REKRRcp RafETT ETBY, 3TRERR sldlcfl t Rt qqf cTEp 

<{|c|Td'i Md qReff&d tl^ tl eMI ffEJTd er erttI RE^ 

%ttR (V3'^«U|) ERRT t. ERJ-EIgfr, Effd—ERf, %-#, 

t^-tERT3rf Eft EjfM, EERY p REfTERRf t ttdt 11 46 
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3TM cf5 TRcRf qR4l!l ^ RRcffa cJRTTRf 4? f4f4&T Rqf 
m 'dMilVl RRcftq TR^fcT ^ £RH if R^cf ^ f^y yyypff 
•STTcT^Tcp f, cl I Rh cbc-il3Tt cj?r '^n4'^'lfi|cbdl 3T^T spft ^ | if 
cPefT^ f%T8TT cf?t ^ R?i<W RIJZPT 11 ^Rif RRR T^cf trf^T 45 

3T^FTR RTRTf^ mR4c 1M eft BWr. ?r£ ^eT TJcf ansyR 

if M 4t cj§t fcRPTf^ R 3TRf, ^R<fcl 7RTR RsHI fTRy I 

RR^ ^j4t 

1. TR RT.(#Rft) 3TRTT 13$. RR. cfrT Rftj R^td. 
TO. ft^4t RR 3 T^Ic;hI, RfalR. 1999, ^ -1 

2. - 4fRT I eJ-Jjef RTcR!. Rfe mH'ImIM). cRRT f^RTR-R^SM 

^ ^moRsm.. R5I. anf^cjRfr Rfa, jjkTT qRi>l4 . 4fqTR, 28. 
09.1988 

- 4T. Rftq> rt. (#qrit) rrtt 73^, q.q. qq efra? 

^nftcr, rst. ffR4t trt anKMi, 4)qid, 1999 , y* 5 

-21,22,31.34,45,80 

3. ^f .gg% Rnranf, HrftRq^t cfMcff <?q r WiiRcI 4> dm 

RMwPTcP Sj^fldd, f4^cr RRff qq5TRR RRYR 1987, ^ 
-80,81 

4. Hl6*+t<; Rf RT.(sftqcft) 3TRTT 131. R5T. qq cTTcp TPffcT, 
TO. fP$\ TO 3I4>k 4|. RfqTR, 1999, ^ -31 

5. 4f.R ^q> ^4 ^T.(^ffRff) 3TTRT tR, R5T. qq RTm RT^ftcT. 

to. f%^f to 3kdk 41, Rfqra. 1999 , y*s -34 

6. srt.?rfta> 4f$H4 TTcf ^T.(#ERft) 3TTRT 13$. RB. qq cfa> Rjftd. 
TO. f^4t TO 3Tqqq4t, RTqTR, 1999, ^ -45 

7. qf.Rftq> RdTmq q4 RT.RffRfr) 3 tot 13 $. rr qq eftm R4td. 
rr. f^ 4 f to RqqqYt, Riqid, 1999. y^ -46 

8. ^51-sl 3fR '141 7^ fch'IK ^■4—Ml'S, TTRTTf^Tp 
^cRTfr 3RiqR, TRt 2, 3T7J5 8, 25 W5R, 2007. W. 1W>RFT 
d Y?, rry^ ot, y^ —44 

9 . y^R wref 3fk ^r4t ^ f^RT^ q^-Rfe, ^ fr c dif^eb 

§C11 l^l 3R3qR, cRt 2, 3T7f> 8, 25 d"cf^7. 2007, W. HcPRH 
?TY^, RTJY?, HR., Y^ -44 

10. ?ter 3fR ^4f cfc q%-7ftg. RRnftcP 

are^TR, 7Rt-2, 3Rj-8, 25 RTTR. 2007. HR. WRH 
RY^- R^, HR., Y^ - 80, 81 
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11 . '11'4-S, dl^'floT cf>T clWdllr9g> cfag 

H^^SllPlcb 3TggftcR, Rgg gRcft MRH, 1987, ^ 

- 81 

12. ^T.F^TcT ^rfRTT^t HMtiff gg d)cKllRgg> gag 

H-fRsllR)g> 3TggflcH, Rgg gR# gcfclSH, RJf, 1987, TJ5 
-81, 82 

13. gt.gRto gls«ig gg 3T. (^fmcft) arrm ^R. g.g. gg cfra? 
RftcT, g.g. gar 3iw^, gigra. 1999, 73 -34 

14. rir. gRto gl¥*gg gg 3T. (RfgRr) angg 3R, g.g. gg dRp 

TFfTcr, g.g. gar argggit, gfara, 1999, -45 

15. ^T.F^gg gig^, ti-xfl >h J 1 <£1 RtggM gg gftggrrfrgg) crag 

ggr%#rg7 ai-jVilcH, f?rw ggjcfr ggggg, 3Tggg 1987, 

- 71 

16. gt.gfpg gTgpgg gg Rr. (aftgcft) anrrr ?at, g.g. gg gfrg> 
RflcT, g.g. gar argggRr. gtg rd, 19 99, g<3 -428 

17. ijeng, gu^f arR g4} g> f%gR gR-gfe. giggRg? 
^crgr^t aRMR, gR-2, agg-8, 25 gggre. 2007, w.g. ggggpr 
rj?, gRpj? n.g., ^ - 44 

is. gerra-gg anoRg, gfe Hi hi ii 1 ■+•, gggr RrgggT-g^sgg 
gg gg^gg, g.g. agRrgRrt Rtgr ggg mR^k, gfgier. 28.09. 

1988 

19. ggg gcug—gg ageRg, gfe gRrtggg, gggr Rrcggt—gRsgg 
gg gg^gg, g.g. anRciiRl Rtg> ggg gRgg, glgref, 28.09. 

1988 

20. Rrst ggng-gg 3ggRg, gfe gtgrggg, w RggjR-g%g 
gg ggcRgg, g.g. aiiRciiRi cfrg> ggg gRgg, glgWr, 28.09. 

1988 

21. ius geTTg-ggr anRRg, gfe gTgtgro, gggr RrgR-gRggg 
gg gggfog. g.g. ariRciuft -Rrr g^T gRgg, gRncr, 28.09. 

1988 

22. gRi gerrg-geT arRRg, gfe Hi hi ii 14>, gggr R^jR-g&gg 
gg gg^agg, g.g. anf^gRfr cfRg gggr gRgg, gtw, 28.09. 

1988 

23. <fr^g Rtf, w-cTlgod Rr?rt arsggg, 3 tRfrt gfergRrRr 

(^R^gr), gr. Rr„ Rts, 2008 g>3 -190 

24. 3Rgr Rtf, w-dlggd Rgqg arsggg, 3 tRfrt gRdgRRr 
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(sfrgqr), w. fo.. inra. 2008 ^ -190 

25. df.qd. df&^T, q^R dHdlfcl : TTMf^P qq 'Hi'M^lcW 

qftqq, WTRTT, crf-14, 3fq>—45,qq j qq, 97-qdqft, 98, 

'H^I<4,-cpftreT fcfcTTfr, q.q. STTf^cTT# dl^dl qftqq. qtqTd. 
Y^-92 

26. qt. dfrqr %^rj, qRcr q? did ^dr, q.q. qsr dqqq^t, 

qtqTd. 2003, ^-251 

27. qd^FT f^TF 3)19*1, Y5e?RTq<5 7f5t cll<lJ 'M'^fcl: d6l <t>l4 

cTfti^R 4 M ■# 3TTcTT, q.y. TRd, ctf-88, 3TqT-5, 6 
q^-qjq, 1993. 'H«4T<cf>— ^f. TgqR, q.q. *ir-h qq 
hiRi 4>, anRq drier ^rsth, q'lMiei, q.q.. 14 

28. yt.^Tffqj qtF*qq qq df. (s¥fq<ft) st^tt wt, q.q. qq dtd 

TFffcT, q.y. H^t TT2T 3)4>Kril. qtqTd. 1999. ^-80 

29. qt.dftd qriFqq, -hnct q> dtq^jdj, q.q. f^rit tto srqqqrit, 

qtqTd. 2003. 256. 257 

30. 3TR#.qqf, qRefrq dddllelifi qt Rqqqf qq rifeTfri^d fcf^ER, 
^RdTefT MDl?h, *15*1 cfl, ‘Jgqfq Trig. ds* Red), 1993, 
^-35 

31. #. TRT. 3rRsfot?T. qtcR dHdlfci: 'Hiqiftld ^ -Hi'-Wife)*' 
v^cH, xfinmi. qri—14, 3tq>—45. qq*«K, 97—98, 

d'qrqd-qririd fcRT^t, q.q. anfeqRft dtqrqrdT qRqq. qtqTd, 

^-92 

32. rir.d^d rirq^qq qq ^f. ( ) ritqcft) ot^tt ?s&. q.q. qq did 
qrriter, q.q. ftdrit qsr srqqqrit, qtqrd, 1999 ^-428 

33. ^sf.e^qq qiq^ u>ti)*i , h£| dtqrriteri qq dtqqTffrqd qsrr 

qqRstiPid 3i^dd, R?q qReft qdraq. qm^q, 1987. ^ 

- 71 

34. ^f.qrq qtqrd dqt, d^igq qtt dddrfM qq dqqtt qrq^fcf. q. 
q. qRyr. qri- 87, 3rd- 15, 10 arqqq, 1992, q.q. qrrqq qq 
qri&d. 3nRq drier 3PjqqTq dqdq, qtqTd. ^ -23 

35. — dT. F^Hcl qTdf, w>-rTl J I col cfrqqfteft qq d'ldclllrqd cTSJT 

qqTtinftd atJUdq , friqq qReit qdraq, qiqqq. 1987. 

^ — 69 

- ftr?. sRfrqq? trigger arwrq. 3 tRbct qferqTddt 
(^gqr), qr.foT., *R3. 2008, ^0 - 172. 179 

36. qt.?r^qr qlgnq , qiRer qr dW ^dr. q.q. fMt wx arqqq^t. 
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'’TRTcT, 2003, 256, 257 

37. 77T.7J77.3iRsieli!i, TpcR upiwfrl : T1l*7lfvil<7> TJcf ufl^T, 

^TRTT, 7Pf-14, 3737-45, W37, 97-3573$, 98 

fcRTfr. 3.3. 37lftc|l74l 3f$T3, 3tW, 

^-89 

38. ^T.^.31 Racial, TpcR vjHvjufcT: TTRlfuRj 33 77T735f$35 v$cm, 
$371777, cpf-14, 3735-45, 3cP37, 97-3573$, 98 7TRT335 
35ftc7 1$37$, 3.3. 377l$377ft e7l'3>cMI 3f$73, $3777, ^-89 

39. 3t.?T$35 H)*H3 33 $7. (#FRfr) 377777 7<$, 3.3. 35T c$35 

77$77, 3.3. 3$ 3J4)[c;4l, ifTWef, 1999, ^-72, 429 

40. $$3 f$f, fcT^gcT 31£ZRR, ^fscfc^pTT 

($P>S3l), 37.fe7„ $73, 2008, tp3-186 

41. ^f.eTS^Fr M? 3T7J35, U>$)7H J lcl) 3$7 3f$3$ 3$1>!7I 3$ 
vff^3"i)T 357 Will 1$ 35 3mZH, 37^ f377, f$T3K$ 37$, $73, 
1986, TJC5-18 

42. 3T.7T$35 $Ie!H 3 3$ $f. (#3$) 37T5TT 73$, 3.3. 35T eftcpr 

7T$lc7, 3.3. $$$ $ST 373>I3$, $3777, 1999, ^S- 429 

43. $7,377.31 Rye);; I, 3>37 vjHvjIiRI: 77T3lf$735 33 77T7<£frr35 7$33, 

$31771, 3$-14, 3735-45, 33*37, 97-3>73$ 98 

77*37335—3>f$c7 f$37$, 3.3. 37l1$3T7$ 7$3535777 3f$33, ^ft^TTcT. 
Y^-89 

44. $7377.37 Rsj$i>T, 3537 373377$: 771 HI fa* 33 71173$$* 3$33, 

$t3T777, cpf-14, 3735-45. 33*37, 97-373$ 98 

77 u 1133—35f$3T f$3T$, 3.3. 371^317$ C$3535317 $$33, *fR7e7, 
Y^-89 

45. 37373 Rmi$l t?3 $$7c$ $33 f$RT$t, Ur^lc! cfgcj 773$, 

WR 3357373, 377377, 2002, 488 

46. 7775771 f$37$t 3$ $3$ W f$37$t, I5r$7733 ^ 773$, 
333517 y*!7H. 377377, 2002, fZ- 488 
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WeeA'd'loi eft eflcfnM g>T pftflcF gST 


feleft^cR grft 

■TTgR f^TFr, egcTT ^Fft?T tefftFITcR, FtTPT3 


Weefk-H<? PTPR Wl4ld RTef \ft PR^^eT TJcf PTReTT cgT 
cftR PR fl RFT <ft ygg e-fiePF-lftld ft cHl4) J Hd'l PF PePpd 
WT 11 PFRT 3fk ftftl PRT ePT PRJPfleT 

y H, pft ?R—RT ft PPT—FTP % I oftp^fld) pft 1 ?eP «i>l) 

fcgftwr H ftp ptrrert yf ffp—F- eHi ■'gg rttst Hi eft H, 
gftt <prr t 1% cftcgftVcfT ft ^fcraT frfH yr <ft 

FTF ft FPP >dl*^ Iftcldl % I cil<^'lld<*> ipT J fleTl <ft *dI^MH ft 3FTft 

ft aryft ft) rff FReTT 11 f?R> feR ff f ftrr 

F>7 fc)FN cppeTT t afR F fft FFePJR FF | FF cfT FPeft 3 

FF? FT aoeii % 3ftp FF e-iW'ftd FF vjiioI Hi weeft*R<s ft 
dWftef 3PFF FRef, «, Fy, FFRlfftp, STyfftFF, 'H J ildHd 
eRTT FFF-FTFF 11 

oftcRflcJ (Folk Songs) cif<T>dldI FF ift y> 3R HI 
dl^cird ; 2ci^KH^d^ ft ftp ftt TRgf%rd 3?af ft rt^t—RTRT vxfr ft 
fftcfft FTeT RwH eTeft egg Ht Rfrf^lcT ‘RJT FFI 1 1 FF ?P> vjI I fa 
ftpFT FTR Fft -HTfcT gfftfeeT It FFT t fftplft PRffteT 
pnfftftr 3 y-dffteT 3 jfft arfterTPR Fyra FfTfftft ft aRgyr 
p^ifftfr. ftftr crag eg^iFft aneft 11 1 eftegftter FTP-ftFTeft ft FTft 
pnft fr) pr-fifr 0 ! ft ft ftter t pft fprft ft fftftt 
PR—FRTPf ft ycifeld ef2TT PR—WR Ht | 2 eiW'ild) Fft 
PR-FPR ftfeT FTFft egy 3T4 f RP 'H'^RlcT ftp ft FTPFT I 
d l cRfldf ^ R* R '3TF' gfeT^T g€f glc^g g^ggR) PRt 
cfg «nyg rbctt HI cfict>■<nof ^ RrM R ^trt— yiR *iHt 

g|PR fteTR pH RcRT Pfeft 11 3 dl-g^cff PP ^£TT PRRT 

g%cT pt 11 ^FggH «r^t Rr^idT s? t f% wmiRcgdT R 
yRyr yF $ paTR TR PRel cgT PIT ggffegg <mK 4 PP 
^TT | cTtcg^ftcT F^fcRT P>TR H I gF Rlddl gfHt, ''R 'HP—vrld 
PTRTR PRRPTT R mRc|4h FlcTT RTeTT t, H) FP ^ fteff p H RR 
^ ggeRft PJTTefr t. gp gR PH) gR ^ 11 F^cT: RWRf P eft 
ypTT t 3ftp g PgT I gF '3Pf PReft ft^F eft PRR t. Rldcft) Pgft 
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Tjer wit 11 3frr FT fM F<fTF firM, qfMt aftR wf 

Ft ffft wit t1 4 wfrrw t rp^ ciiw'jfid t cfMtaff 
FT RSTTF t I fctPTW 3W-it t Fit Fit Fct l DcfT t FIF 

tt FT^fcl tt 3T5^r SfifM Mr 'TIT M tl 
dWftclf t 3TftFTF ^[FT ttcT 11 t RFJ? gTRT FTF FRt t, RTTST 
tt Ml W FT tT FTF RTFTRT fM FTTTT t1 ttt cfT 
MF-RTFIR t FT R«TTF FT FF RlF FRt t1 RTRF RTtF R?tFT 
t FTF FFTF RSTTF FT Mr M 11 FIFFTF FF fMfr wft 

■^etidl t cfr vj'iFl fwttff tt vjrrt rfr t I^ffr frt ft 

RTF SWT FR M tl FT# FTFt FRIT MR tct tt jjfejf 
3ftR RgRt ^ FMM t tT 3TFFT RFT ftFT cTcTT t1 Fcfc FM'} 

Fcfr r# #ii tt rftrfwct f>t tt 3I^ M ft wh frit 

M tl «M FFt tt FFTFF % tl 3TFt RFR Ft J^Rd FR 
Mel M Rjfe WIT 11 5 

Mcfi ft M-firn forger ^ ^tptf <it wr 
FFFt ttFT3Tf t FPFFT 3TFIFT ^FR Fit t IWoflRFlt) cMM 
FT 3T«FR tT ^ SrgTTTT 3TtF Rgldl' t F I ftFT u T TTTTJcT 

ftFT t tt RTRFTR ttcT, Ft tlcT, ^FTR ttcT, <s!e1 ttTT, 3TF ttcT, 
Ft STg tJFT cjt tt?T FFtRFF ttcT TJcT 3R7 RFR ttcT S'cFft I 
TR^TT M-FF t M FffFFF FT 3TRTR FTTFR Mtl t 
RlttcT fst FT FFFT FTcFT ft fftrt fM W 11 

Mk- ftpg-FR F> 3TFTF t 3TFTTR FT MTO t FTFT 
FFT FFT ’fm FtFRflcT FFeTTTTT 11 FF fMf FT ttcT t, M 
M tt FlFeT FTFTT3Tf tt 3TkMtT TTTFT M 11 ^ 

RTF FFT Ftny-TFF RREfT FFT F^TI 11 
FtF M Ft RtR RTF 
M M dfeFF Ff cieRT 
fIf ytl FRcT ^STTeT 
cfTFt FR RTlFR t... 

FTT tTcT t RTtr ^Tg Reft FT Mf FkT 11 F^T 7 td' FT 
ftmiR FFJT t Mr FF FfFRTFTF t tt t 3 TcT: RTT t RTt TTF 
3TTR1F 3TFTtF McT M FTTTTI FF ttU FT tlFFt TTFT 
Ftf-Ftt cTTeT FTFRT t tT FFTT FTcTT 11 FRFRf RTF Rf FlRTF 
FTST FT FFlF FTcTT t FR*^ 3TTRTFeT 3TtF FRTt 
FRFTftFF, cTFcTf,t*Rfr 3Tlft FT RTFTRT tT fcRTT RTTcTT 11 
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TO t FtF 3TFFF FFFFT 
FRt 3TFFF F£T5FT 3Tt 
*il'<l cfT 'I'ltJl RF ?J'1F 3Tt 
3TFt RRFT FtFt eft FF#t FFT FJFF 3Tt | 

FFT TftcT *T FFF 3ffF FPft FF FTctfoiiq FF F°fF FtFT 11 
FFT FF7# TftcT FF FFF-fcRcTR FF FFcTFT Ft f^TFTF ^T FTtFR ^FtT 
F^F FFFFT ^T #t # | FFT#t *t FtFt FTFR FF MFl 1 1 FteTT #1 RF 
Ftt Ft ^qx|'41 FTR Ftt FTFl% FFFt Fteff 11 
ftFTF %T - udl^ld Ft FRFFF %ff 3 ftFTF %tf FF 
FFW£if WF tl f^tFTF WchN FF <JlRlvq u i wff Ft FtFT 11 
f^fFTF TfTeT Ft SFtR TTFFF f c#R FFTRT, ^RFT^t, ctR- 
F*ft #tcT, FF#tft ’ftcT, FTOfT, vjjcJFK, f^FFFF ^ cTFT foFT# 
7 ffF I 

<mPm FTFTcT — FFTFT# ^ ^ 3TRtF sl$^ Rl4c| 

ettF FF Ft ^Rrtt RT F# FRtF ft# ^ Ft# ^. 

FITct ^Rlft ^5cT RT^TF Ft RRtF 

FtF FF Ft *frFT#t RT F# FT^TF Ft# * Ft# ^. 

FFT TflcT FF fcRFTF F=F FFFF> Ft ^FcT Ft F?F FFeFF Ft 
FFF cTF> #t % | FFT eRF F FTT ^ F F FFF FFJ? Ft FFT fFf *T 
F^rHiF FteTT t FF^ %T Ft RF% *T FTFR FFT RFt Ft fFf 
FFT Ftt WIFI fctcJ’FT Ft FFTeft # I FF FFFf efr 3TRTFT Ffg f^FTTF • 
FF 3TFF FFtF »ft FteTT 11 RF Ftt ?t 6 FTRTRt FF FTR 
FTFFT FF FFtF FteTT 11 

■^el*1lcf) — f?tFTF <£ #tFTF Ff#RTF FTF <# f^Rtt UMN Ft 1%#t 
RTeft t 3ftF fcTFTF FSF 3 ^eFT FFTeft t| fJtft ?#tF^ FFTF FFT 
TfteT FF FTFF FR^ft 11 FFT #tcT % ^ FTT tjm9 FFFt FF 
FFtF FtFT # I FFT ^fteT cfc FFF FF^ Ft FFT felRFFTFFtF Ftt WTFT 
FT e f c R eft 11 F?tf ^ft eTTFT FTFFT FF FSFFPT f%FT FTTeF 11 
d'lell FT^t «bl^ef, F# 3TTcf Fid 
4tF-t^ cftF cpf%T FTT #teT, 

^RT FTTFF F^RT F# 3TTFF ’ftcT ^-£?t^ 
cftF cftR#t RT cftF, s5t^-£ft^ 

ctRFStt TftFT - cTRF^ft FF 3?af t ^R FSFI I ftFTF ^ FTFF 
^R-Fc#T FFT^ Ftt FFF 3KIF J tt Ft FFTF Ff%RT3Tf gRT FTFT 
RT-t FTRT 7 ftcT # I 

■qF> ^R Ff^t, Ft Ff^FF ff^FF 
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FgcfT FT cfft FFF cb^dl-4 I 
FF elO'l FT e1<S'1 ^ 

#T 3TT FScT cts^’dl cf> few #1 Sl'Jl'W | 

7 ftcT F FT ^ F FTF 4 FR FRf cFT FFlF g3TT 11 
■fllPicl FR Fgii? <T> «H«ivjj4 F? 7 flcf 31C-MT1 Fg? 11 

#F - FRTF - TRFTF F5 xjf cR H£cfFt <£ F?FTcT 

^pcfTXJT effer^r ft fff hiR4i ^rt ft4 ftfT ftcT ^ftcT 

%T g^efTcr 11 

#fr < 3 # tcfr fTcit 3R# wit 

elicit $ I«i6i«i «?t fts?-.-. 
g-F^ g^ gF fff tR Fig 
graft R ^ft f^s gF t ft*j.... 

^TT fflcT c^cfel FR FRt FF PRTt^T BtcTT 11 Fra WFT 
F> $FF FFT F«J -HkicF F> XTgvjT. ffFF XJF FTSTR 4# ft TTRT 
WHFfcf ST FT f F 3 FF gqiefl FF F#T #TT 11 ?#t 
#TF<ft cTTcT FF yFl J l stcii 1? I 

F#ft %r - cr cpt Fg-Far ft Rsf^rt f? fer? fcrf^FT #ff 
RFR FTRt FT FFF HlR4f fTRT FRt FTP! FTR #T #1 

chgefim 11 F#ft #T $ FRFF R FF-FST gRT eTT^T F?} FRRT. 
FMT ^cill# XR cZRH fcfTJTT FTTcTT 11 ^TT #F *T Tiff ¥gg ^ 
FF ST#F FTcTT 11 'W'ildefl # FF WFT Fi f#TF R RFR FSF 
Fk1F> Ft XTERf clcfj ^focT tl cTTeT TW1 FF TlFtF FTcTT 11 
»c#fPT F F#T #F - c4Wn FF^ FF 3FRT f #TF FF7F 11 
^F c %K'f FF ## F I^Rfl WT STTf^F cTSTT xfR#TcfT FF^T 
11 xj 4 Tfftcff <?> 3RFfcT ‘H'IvjIcTI ■xffcT, #71 #cT, 
xftcT IwoTl'M'lc \JoHcfT cTl«I>—•M'MjIcl «RT Slcll % I 3TM 

# 3FTTc|vjHI Rsj1% if ‘‘ft ^ XJcTFI FRcTT ^ ## TJFfTTF cf>T 

4FI ~i cfRS^ >3# Xjft% # ?lf<hl ytjH ^ I TJcT^tmS 

vSrtfci -xftcft % #7-Tkr #T. xgaiT #1. rtvJcT fri f; #gt # 
■R3T FIT WFT 11 'HHftfcl* 3TS2IFF %g F?T XR c^cTel #cT 

# feRIT J l4T ^ I 

^gan #t - ■gan cft 3t 4 t #rr i f#5i FT%ra xjcf FTf%ra 
#fr ^r FT#F FFcT Tl cftcTT f44l# cRTT ^ # 

XJFT cFF xj|-c|f^ FTel F#T3T?FT ^ FFT M#T f#IT FFT 
tl cftcTT cf>T Fgra # Flcft # FFIT^ FFR cTOT FTT# 
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^Tcf^eT qR FFt qt ’JR qt qq?R RTFltcRT: FF Fqf ftFT FFT 11® 
^J3F qqt ^c^FflcT t fuRt 41mc|'eft <£ 3FRR F? ft PFf qf 

■fift 'crraT ti Rfft ciifei-UI ffttfr gRt qt ?naT T flcr FTft t 

3?R Fft cTTefr oTF tt qt feFJ FM FF FRY FRcft t1 FtR#F 
ft?f PR cRFt f f^RT rRF RRafqt qpqt qf mmi^ qR FIFT 
vrrirTT t ftcft vRft qqq? ?J3F ftF Ft FRF f fR 3Tt F?t FFFIT 
qR FFT qft FT Ft Flf ^3F Ft F^T ff?afq> qpqf qq FFtF FtFt 

1 1 fft ffa f ff^t f RtT Y f ?t rr BiVifl narr q ar f f f 

?t RFT ^T qf WTFT qftetfffcT ftft 11 

ffft q?q Ft t prt rjpf ftY ?J3it Ft, 
tctftqt fpr 

ftif^rr vi pr ’it? w q> gRtsR qR qprr Ft 
f^TFf Y FFtf fctFT PTPT11 

*5FfRR^t cfra> qfrqq f f? qqf qf apt q?t ^ ?t 

^TfT RTTTT t1 FFT 3Tfqr FTffqT Ff ^ FTRTTF ’J^F’ PR Rif 

1 1 ftqiFcft ft 3 frr q? f%Fi ftp* FTct Fkr qlft ft qrfcit afR 

qt TjvSFT q> 3Tq?R q? qt?T ftn FF) FTP* t1 Ftp ftcT Ft 
ffftpq q? 0 ! Fftt t fRt- FRT WIFf FF fttT, 3!|c|l6-l ftcT, 

’tt?r, fY?Pstq ftF 3TTft i ff Fft W f ctfff qqr fRtt 
ft RPiciett Ft fftf frit ti 3 tpitft ’frq *i RT.lq.q.q qra 

RcR, FiqT ’ftcT tt F 7 ^ qT'^tqT f^nTTF Faq t^RP^F tUf ^ 
ftp tfra PcRt qq qqYq FtcTT tl FPf 31<FR q? hV'YI, 
RfPiqMT, ffr, feq<Yt, fjtft, qatlq, <ilei<*> 3irfY qrqfr qq 
vPjqR f^FT ^TTOT # i 

qfqRT ’ftF - ^cT FRT ^ RRqq’ft q«T R q73TR RPT ^ q^IFRl 

q^r qfr qpq qq?rq ^ ^ t, ptfri q^ peemn 11 

FR q^ *t qt RTcft cff 3raF ^tq qqqrfYtef fr qrfYF qq q^fct 
qtt gifted ft gqf qtt gpu 3 mkt-ti q5t qrptt ti qiqRt ’Itcfr qtt 
qajcl WT ^ PRT q^FT FtTcTt t cYf%F FP^ 3rYq> qqq? t 
qq?T, PRT, F’FT, k|<t>q>f^qT 3P^ | mprR^ q?RT, F’FT FaiT q«q 
4)|^qi ^ qp' ?q?f qq ft qqtq FtFT t q^r-q^ft pri ftF 
?q?f qq ft FFR ftciT t sfR q?ft ^ ?F? qt 3idNI 
qtReT FTaTR q qttFeT FF f^^lF FF FFtF ft ftcF tl FF ftrft 

f FtcPP, FIF, FTTFT, fvflRT 3TTfct FIFtf q?t RtFfrT Ftft 11 
qqRqt — WatlRPTF qt eflRP’ftcft f ^JFR PF -gFf ftcT, FFf 
ftF F^qf^ f qq-FR ffeicTr t FFT $ qqRqT ft ^jFR 
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iftcr tr t 1 p^Rpt Tfm Pt 4ti Pt ptR ppift weft 1 1 tM 3 

cjTFf PR?t c^w, Pki^ PRcft cTPT PTP WPR 4ftdl£ PR R 

f^rf 3 ■FffcfT 3tPcfr ft wR^pt, pp *r ptp f^afR p^pR 

Rpt pRcTT PP gTP R T ffeT PTR Wet t 3fR $R)fdc; 
STP-Rtct Rf W ^TTcTT t1 

«Rp t RRfr 3 ¥gs wR R w pRpr ptpr p Rtptp 

PP PPtP Rt -^fencT FtPT t1 <4RPi PP fWST Si el J I —31 d J T el Cl I 
t RfcpP 3ppR pt RrR R PpRPT R> RTTST dl I4R WIT W 
PTPPTT tl RfR R PP PRct PPP wRft PPPP RtPtR R fcR 
'MIPltR cP M^ 7 !^ wR PTct RcT t 3TH: PTWRRp WP R ?pR 
RRft R P7U PP pptp pR FtcTT 11 fpR PTPP PP c^e^cK pp 
dPlcHP> U"P PfPcT tlcl! t I 

ppp— iftcT — PilefP PRT R tteff P> 3TPPR PP pip| dl-t cildl 
iftcT Ppp-Rtct WencTT tl ’0R#fFT? R ®RTcf RpRt P> ftp R 
wr RtcR P> RTT9T PPlR pR 3TTPPP 7 jylt d'lcfl 11 P>1^ ^ql 
pp Rtp tl WT PlR PTeR pR PScff ttcft tl PRp; sRlR cTHT 
3TTPR ^pRct tit wR 11 PPTW P ftPPt PTPP^ PTPP^ PR R 

efprff RRRiRRtlfpRRt^R^R?^^ 3ft ^ ^ 
pjR 11 WT ^ftcff R f?sP WT R RTETT—c^T, PIP-RlcI I pt RcR 
pp pRp cRTT PpR RtsTf^RT P>2TT3ft c?5T c| u l *1 tlcll 11 pt 'Hell R 
3lfRpPTP PTP PRT RTT. R, P, P, P PP PPtP tteTT t 3?R 
PTPRT cTTcT P^JPcT ttcTT 11 

cfRTfr -jfRr — Wccil^'IS $> eltcp uftcR ^R^fT J Hd'l 4iT ^§cl 
TT^RT 11 •JRT— 7 ftcT cR Wctfl'd'n'Sr ^f SllRcjlRliil ct 3)fdRctv( 
■qtf RclIP 4R% 4Tel t^R wfcT cf> dVl ’t 'Ilci tl Pyrft 
ctRRT—"^cll P4 ttcT TpP anf^P tit t PRPI tlcfT 

Tf er4 Sl^raT cjvJTT 4t PRFTT Pt( Prft Weft, ^ tfcT 3TFTW 3fR 
HHK ' W T $> tfcT tt tl WT ^fteff et RRR4 WRt ^ 3£R. 
HFcR, ci'lWRlP'l'fl, '3T5T, ^d-ft «hl*fl, RtcPTT tppft, d6dt, 
tPR cPW PPft PWRf WWcT PP d4^ld RwcTT tJ 
vK l iR R-WWT WT tR -^r WPTT ^fteff cR ^RR fcTR tf W ^tt 

tl 


WRTT tPR 

TTTcr P%t Pit ^Itt PKf Rftt PT 
cf?T Pit pftt PT 3TeTtW PR 
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TOT WI FT FTct | | 

MI'l FT Tift cTT Fft eTTcT, 

'■’ll'il ■Hill ?FT F>y«l Ft uii£) ft[F c£ cf>jcT 11 
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FF %T If F^FF F^FeT FTFR tft ftFTF cfr 3PR FF 
F& FFF?t FFTFlftfi FTFT W FFFF 11 ^F 3TFft ?ft F# cRF 
F"ft vjI I cl 1? | 

#nftt ftcTFT 

3TFfo FFftr arrcjftFT Fk fkrr 
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3 imR) cnRb 3TT'!^ Rr^I cfR f*Hl 
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HT ?ff ^ ’TTcf f^r ^ ^sto 

x^lcld tpff 3Nf% cmR> 3TR^ eft fsldl. 
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BwfaFFfrS t dWM cPT 3TFTR TOR t ?Rft fcTF 
Fltl—F3T cgw 3RRlfSfcf> UdicTd 'flat cRT ft?ciy u l y^d 

f^rr wti tRFR ?<hRh t appft gRcFF ,-sgRTtFFt fT 
tftF ^tTTRT «TRRf<£ t tFT ifrsf cfT TftcTf cjt RFRfclft tt tl 
cfoFfcff t TTTRJ: ftcHIcld. RdHIvii rTSJT W7?t 3TTF FRF-RFT t 3ffR 
3if£rw?T rjf rfrT t ti 7 BR#frn^t dWM t gt tf 
3RRTRT 3Tf^cR tf^ratjof tl $Rf eft ftRF-fiFT F> ftft^T 
cTYffM cj§t Sfff t OTA RTFHcTT FT^ v5TT^t t f?fTR tt FTS5 T$t 
tlcT Fft t Ft RFR-c)Rldd £ WW 3TFtt 3TcT>T f^ffaeTT RRFt 

ti wdl'i^id cfc #Rr-?M t ftr»t t ct§tt fTF-#F t Ft 

f^FT-ft^T RFR— RT^Fftf FT FFtF FfeTT t ftTRTt RTF tRF FT 
RFR>F Pieldl 11 FF elW'floT t Hgltl, Itisilcfl, ttc£ cTSJT ’JJT 
3TTft RTFf FT RFRiF ft?TF RtF R* f^RHf tcTT t eft <JF5 %ff t 
RTTRF Ft OTFT tf R^lt teft 11® 

Wcdl-ddcfl ctlth>-'Tlell Ft Ff ■ >: TT T ft t FTeF RJTT RTFTeTT t — 
FF> qjRJqf^ tteT R3Tt tftf FR tftt gRdiaRd tT RFT t 3ffR 
T£RTRT 5RRfr 3ftR FfTF RxUli* I FTR^fRf eflcp^M FF ftFF FRg, 
FRTFF RTPftfcfcJj RfNrt cTSTT FT«t FF eilfekF FTTRFcT t FRFJ 
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cilcMil eT f cjrr h4 I ^i^ui ?tt xfr xpR-q nftr xjreri xjrr snltrlxj 
fjSTT 11 IRT Tt TTlT Rl ^ftcft x£l RfTRn «T^t t TTTST tl WST 
3)if^icb rpt tr «jrt t ’ft tRtcIt arm t1 arm w^flRidc xfl 
d l 4? j f l d~l t ^RTtt XJcf TtlT RTTTSlf TT RlftnS WR tl IT 
T£FfT3Tt t 'Hlf^!ciJ4) Ref RTftlfcm tltf tl Rl TtlTcTT Mdl'l 
^ t1 XS'jflcN<£ x^if cTTeT eTtn-cbdint t *KdlRld<®) tlcfl xpf 
licfrcfT TXJT RiT TTTT fxpur 11 80 ^ 90 xfc ^?Tcf) if Xjpj T^cT tl 
ddHlm ’M xfr RcTTT f|t Xffr 3TTTT tl UctlRRidfRrat Xf> 
Rij-RT if RHHlltd t1 IT ’M X?l RR Xgtf ^RT WZK t1 ntl 
cTRTT % XTcTT rt X5TT, tlR RFT RTcR t, tW T RFI^R RHR Xf> 
firf^TT, #RT TT tlTT RRm cTSTT XTR3?l xfr c£TT TTR XltlXIR TT 

I ITt Rf 3Tf£RPm iflRff t TR’TRT Rl 6CcbR RXTRT TT m 41 j I 
f3TT t1 RffRT TT TtTT RRTTT T? tlcT xjpf^T; RPT tRtl t Ring 11 
WctlRFII cfr dld J flcl'l Tt TTT RPT M<X Id xp?t t Rid 
gfm —frd l efrKf Xf>T Tlrt^f Tl J KM t R^f Rl tl RfTTT RP, tl 
firf§T^¥T RTT^ tl cTOTT HR^RTT, RTO tl Xf>nR TTTT, tlddl 
HTTT RmTXJTR $cdlR xfr did vJcxrl'3'fld t I 

otarftcT tfifera, trtirt t R5?rf§rcT Rit t irURr 
dWf l cf t xfc RXTTTXf if RfRTTR dRq^d tin RFcTT t \ clW'flci 
T^fcRT nTXZJ tl Tl xpifl ftm Tfl. TR xM-xt^ RTTTTO 
vjid'dm 3 qRclcfa tin XJTTcTT t, tRl tl IT tlcfl <tl TTTT tl 
TTcftl XSTTcft t, TR TTcr Ttl Riel 11 dWtldl ^T cM-fxlTT 
f?RgcT XTcf ci|Nct> tit it XpTRJT vidd^l RftTT3Tf t TMTT SfcTTT 

cjttr xr 4 f i yRgr ^ftr-xra w it tfcfr t yr ^n 

Ttl t 3IT: irt cFlt TTtt RTRl, TTdt T cJTlTf TT Reel'd RlXTT 
TfTjr t fxfcR tl RtttcfTX 3TeqTT TRt TR xg® RPTl Tt WXTT 
fogtt t ftfTt t RFT RdNcT. <9dld, fcfcTXfXXPFflT. RfTRT 
^cTTft SgX3 tl cTTefi t 3TftTt?TcT: <^Rc|! XJT TRRT TTdl TT 
yxifr tin t, tt eiTxFftcff t ’E?n ftnr t. nr f^nr Ttl I 
x^ dWftdl XJ?T STTcTT t RFftcT vJdR 3PJT 11 ITt 

^TTR#xr rRUct x^r ?fRi 3nmT xjt fxiRnR ?m ^ii'dil^f^utt nr 

fcIRlTlT t etfor cftXf>-TTXinl ^ T^ t Rmt RXfTTrfxm IRXfXcff 
TR ^fe nicT X}Rt TR TcTT XTeRTT t 1% f^R Rmt 'gf^xff X^ feTCJ 
nTR#T RPflcT t Xftt XR 3PTTRT XfRR t^cTT t XT? ct etn 
imrxtf t Rdi'difa-ft Rn Rl tonr tl dWRitld^tl niRttr 
RltlcT xpt amiR tl Rtmgtf xt artn wtlr rft Rrftr 11 
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U>dial's ft dW'HdT cf}7 fcRxTRTJcJcb ^-i|jflfel<+> 3TGTZFT cf>^ ft 
3Fft7 TFTf ftt TTWTTcFfft fftsrft 11 

1. Encyclopedia Britanica Vol IV page 446 

2. TfPRT 1%ftt ftftr : 5F>. 597 

3. ^TO WT5RT 3TcTfftt : -<11^04 4 >k (feftftR 1995) 

4. Encyclopedia Britanica Vol IV page 448 

5. 7ift<H-1 ftftlTT (cfra^TTcpfcr 3Tcft c ftcfr-^ 3fft 

cflcMMf ft ftftrftftH eft cZHTSTP > 8 \ TUfftr 3TcRsft 
■^0750 374 

6. dl-4^ : U’cdkl J l<£l diet) ft d) cfrT d')endl(c4e5 

cTSTT ^RTftwfftp 'JO^O 71 

7. ftTO ^T^rTefT : HofftFTft cftcfrvftcH 3fft 

ftft^TTflcTT cPT 3}t2RR ^0 ^0 201 

8. ft) VIH^I fcRlft : tfttfRFT? W cftcbftftd ^0 ^0 

72 
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afft 

(gcftRPre ft fftftn ^Rr4 ft OTjfftn ^RFFcT -dlRcd dn 

^edlft^i) 

3Tmi4 ft. wti 

'Rldldn' 533/4 *yfcH J R, ffteTTft 490020 (W.n.) 

^Kft q TFTeFn ft 26 ft TF?q ft ^ ft dftlRd 
Mcft-Hdtf nft?T ftt 3tft 11-12 dft ft fft t?l fft^ n? 

C * fcl^lRHcb n^T nffrn ftt?TR ft Wf ft dfn Hl^'Wid % ft 
ft d>K u l 3tRRT hRi< 6 I ft-d^a nM 3fR 
^Rc^cT -dlRcd, 'HKeilil ft'd^Rl ftt 3TT£TR^?f ailftd ft ft 
^ C f | Uceti-t-Hg ft ^1 3tft dftfftd TT'HJ ft W7 ft nnftt 
TafRFfT ft ft'dlxlRl'n nreftd -ft^fcl ftt ’ft 7 iplt»>l 

11 ftfftn n i fft rd. ?FfRFT. d^mKcT, R'klfa^ <11 Red. dlCd*M'Ml 
TTcf 4)fc]cj)<H J JR i cpllcldl'd ft Wcdl<1'ld d>T yedST ^ ypl^ 
^spST t| •q? 3 TTjT ftt ft^T '3TT diepai tl Wcril'Mdd ft 
3TT^cf5 ftntjn *llRcdc tnft ^ ft <P*T 50 ftft t. 

ftrfttft ft ftfftrc5 nftteTTnnn TFSjf eft ?xHT ftt I -d? 

sOT 3TFI ftt° vfflft 11 ^T <HK<|>R|ep jmjfft dd ftt^ft -d/R u nH t 
1ft> 7 w c)sllRl<*> 3fk cqTcRftfqT ft ftt w«ilfi<i<^ ftf^fet 
m ft^d nn m 3 tm ft fft<aR ten 11 mfttnctncT ft ftWjef 
yft?T ftt? <u^it>KUd ft wr ft hRi«s ^—wt ft ftftgfft, 
T^ff 3 FFRP 7 , ftftt Ttftt. nftn. ftnm. ?twr. wra nan 
atiRchft nsffi ci i cftR? anft armra nnm nR fft/f I 

3R4>«m< 3 ft TtfttFd ftn ti nrftn ft nftRnn ^ 
fftt ftrm m 1 1 S'tf'ftitr nftn ft '^^nanftroftn' nn ftft atRRT 
ft - ftft n ani nntnftn ftft m win snfRms ft ftftnft 
ft^' m ftoft ft eRcIT 11 1 ft. ftneRTd ftMt ft R'! u d'1in ft 
•Mtqf-ft n ^uinrn ftT 'ftl^ied' araftn wcft<i<i<sqift <n?T 11 
ftdvm rftt ft ^nt ft nfft^ fftRdnPT <^i?1P ici> ^ fft fftnenn ft 
d^ft e ft ft ftj ft nnft ^nft ti ft 3tmrft ftfftft ft l^nd nan 

d i sidedd ft ^5 ft i afft •Mi5i^c^fd ft ^n •ei^n ft 9 > ft i 

(jUdcbK^ d «Rn 7 c^jpjn sfk ?r?ncrftftt nrfft ft fetft mRi<s ^n i 
2 fji^d u i nnn^n nnn^mlftnTni 5 ft nt 1 ?! ft ftft ft nnnn n 
ftnet ftnn ftt nm ftt'ncm ^gciiftt, nnmRn ftt 3 nnr, 
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srf^srarr 3fF? 3 i*«iiIoitoi ft ft | ^TciTfctj<+> fty 

^5i u ifcil ft TOFftro? to Pi yd ft fr tort ft fftrcTR ft tottot 

?ft TO I ft)* Id' TOFTI 3lftet> fftfFT fR RTO ft TOFTOITOy 
(TOR) ftt ?faRT f^RTT TOFft tl 3, 3IWH^rraf Rfcn^RTT fftfft' 
ft^T v3 c-eta 5TTRT FTcTT tl FRftRTOft W ft, RgRTt ft R*TOR 
ftt ft TOTTOT 3TM ft, ftftr fftRT ftt RcfRtr TOFT RTcTT tl 

tottoi ye fft del to ftftR tort gtftftr 3fR Rftt ftt crftglft 

afr, TO) FfaRT fftTF RTOT ft 3?Tft TOft Rerftf TOT '’TO ft TO Rft 
STT I TORTOT TORT cTOTO ftt fR gfft ftt 3RRt TOT TOTTR ft ftRR 
^ ^ ^ ^ Ff?lR TO? fft t - TORTTOTOT fP TOTOT ftftFT 
(gTOft) | 3TRTR TO t fft TOT TO? FftTOT ft ft WfTOftRft (sTTft) 
TOft-gPft ft RTT9T ft 3TTcTrTRfr R5TRt ftt Rftftftft ?ft tl 
^RftRR? 3TTR ft RTOT fcRTR-£TRT3Tf ft fty ftt RTT f | 

Iffft ftRR TO 3TfftTORT TOTTOR TOR TOft ftcTT fRfftft 
RTOFft' (RTOTO&TT) RFT-RTO ft TORT tl TOST ft RTTOTOft' 
(TORTTRT) ft 'TOSTOftV ft TOT ft TOT 3TRRT RtTOftq tl fFTO 
3TRg?TFT ftftilRdl (W^)t RfR 3RTOTTO (xtnftft TO ft 3RtTO 
fttTORRTt ft ftfRTO TO ^TOTT ft f?fRyi fft-eTcT TOeftfft 3TRRT ft 

ftrofRro Rnft RRfftft? tor tot gror groift totttorto tot 

ft fts TO fft RRT TOTTf ft eft I yicftlefty RRTTOT ft 3RtTO Sift ft 
TOpTR ftpT (W^TI'lfi) TO Rcft?I f3TT tl TOTOT ft 3TjftR TO 
ftt TO ft egR 3fR Ref ftt TORR: ftsRT ^tRR 3fft RRR ftfRR 
TO RRT TOTRTT (RoRTOTTO Rft 106 YcftTO-6) I 4 ftRTO ft fttftt 
TO RTOTfftftjT TORT ft TOTOci TOTTOT 3TTfcTTOT fftTO, ft? ft 
ftTOTO 3ft? RRTTO gft TO RTFT TO RRftf ft fftTTR ft fftft aft 
TO ft RT ftcTRT eft sft, 5 ftldlftl ft Rft TO fftRRTT, TOT fft 
TOfft ^STTaJ TO 3TTTOTO 11 


TOPTRR ft TOTFTR TO ft TOTTeT T5T#MS TO ^«T 11 

tor i ft Rfftro wrgro ftRTOrrt ftt TOlft ftroiR ftt 

RlRftft ftt RRRTfftrofftft ft RFT TO TTTO1T tl RRR ft 
fftiReh RRefft ftft^TO ft 3T^T ftt TO TO?ft gft 'ftlRTO 
TOTOT' ftt TOTfft TOT ftt | TOft fftRTcftft ft WTO TOT FTOT 
Rft?T TOT 11 3TTO TOTORftt TORgfft ft fftftftt TOT TTOTO 
mRmicH TO?ft fft TO TOrfftro TO gror 3TTTOrftftr (^eftj 
TOTORTRT TOT TOFT? ft 3TOT ft 3 tRRccT 11 TO TORT TOR ft 
TORJRT fftft ft RSRT 11 TOTTO' TOtfTT: fTOTT TO#fR 11 ftTOT 
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y# cRcTRT R Ryy -R| pRycpfo yyRRTRT c& yRyg WTT 

^r yR ypy Rryn Rrft t R- 'RhRiR 

(•dd'lt?) \5TeMRI \jFRfKRRJT Vildl cfr •Midi Rf dRd PTcT die) 
11 3TyR fcRsJTTcT H£|cW<y RgyyT' % ^Fcbcld efr ypRSTTy 3TTR 
<£ ^ yRiy> c|*4d Phi) 1? | vi'61'1 <^fe1'l y?[ ^diafi yf •del'd 
fcl'djd yy cfr WT eReR cfc ddl yy d u ld PHl 1? I 

y>yeT ffy yT yfr •H^tct 3fR yiPRy yy 

yyry ^ ByfRrys y* y-MR yifskii 3 yy yryyy ti 
3idkH ^id<^ argyrR •3oR yfRfiy afR yfsRr y>l?iei ^ wf 
g^ cR yyitcT yR^ y5 fcRl WTH ysiFTcT ^ ^ y# 
yyRi ^y-4^ry afR ^ yRy?Rfyr $ My^ s%y (arsrfy 
RRg?) 3 yFR fPgyRfr ^ryyfy ^r yyRi yyfRt w^yy? 
3T2if?r 'yyyieT' yf yyy — RP—ayarr— •yoil' i fRy yd<£ yryi 
TRyyjfr R ^yu yay y^T ay yryyy 11 ^ y^raT 3 
Trfy^RTyryy ciH ^ yyr R Pi^s-did sRfRrys yy RRgy, f*t 
yyyy Rr yf yf yRy yR 11 yrRyzfcpy f^fri yy h^rr 
yj tefr ^ f^ lefr fr y^ cyyyTFer ySt w <fr ti ayyy ^ 
cyyyiFer yy RhW yiyw w^ift ^rt frayi y? tyy yHdM 
yft ygfet yft yryffo ti yryf% % y^ cryyyF^T ctotr yf^y 
(RRgy) yy RryfaT yFRpft yRTcrr % yRyryn 3fR y? yyyr 
Rciyy yfer yFRicy f%<t yft •HHpfa 1 1 d6i -yR «u u r*icc ^ 
yyy Rra 7 i?ny 3fr? ?y yFTayyry y5t RryHt yryyr yy yiy 
wTtaRf Rrit t i yen f# t^T-yy^ *f 8 y^r 
g^yty «ft^ fctFRt yy cRfy f%yT 1 1 y^ier 7efty> yr 

iyyt ft ?y yyy^y yft wr t. diRyy^ yyyyRf yy ’ft y? 
Hgcyg^ c^5 stt 1 ypfr efr 9 yyyyyy ^ yyy^Rt ^ Fyyy 
Rrf 11 w FfyT t aftyfy ^ (Rr^) yi w ^ 

sjt i sRyy ■rf ^ -ch^yR- didcb TTcfj tr4cr f, au\Jid><H 
^dri l eir ^ ym yrRT yyyr 11 «rl yfr? y°yR y^ yy 11 
y^r yy yypr yr?fRry>, yyiyyyR^t i?y 3 511 PH Rrg yiyr^y ^ 
cpy-y^ ^ yyc^Rf f m r yR^i afR yRrfe ypy y?t 1 
y i dyig y yfrt yrar yrgiy yy^ yfet yyfcr yyyR yyy^ ^1 

eR?R ypRsny afR yy? y5t yyiy^di yy wyry?nefr 
ytiRr yR y^R ^yyyT t yf ygiyR yygfcr ^ yRf^ yrsy> 
ycd>!^HyRci y R yyy aH ff yy yyyy 1 1 rffpR y^ 
R fcRyyRng yR^y ^mrirt yyr^yRyRyy ?y> yRr^ ‘^fi yy 
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RST fti 3lftyeT RWTeRR cpftl RRTT tl ftRT cFTTTT t 1% 
W 'yRRR' (TIT ftlfft ftlRR) RRTR yR 3TTR fti ReR eft 
yyj 'JIT mR-Ics; yR ft" mftf? H5U4>Rl qftd ft ftft ftifteft RT 

Clftl IftjiJI ft — ft" RRfftR ftft "ft fftfftcT 3jft fftg ft J l u lft'l 

ft yjfftcr fti r^rrt ft wi wfftef ^rft ft cr tr fftRT 
Hftfcft ft ftft m4ftl ft ^r°t fftyi srfftcT fti $ftl 

yRR RRftff ?lftl ft ftfft¥TfftR TPar (RTcZi) 'dcidl^lftdRdH' 
ft MftiycT ftftef gRT 3fft eTeRlftF $^N"ft-Rftft 

ftftftr ft ftRH *r R«r Rmftft ftiisnftt ftqqftl rt yR? Rfti 
M'lyd fft?TT ft| IjftI PR Rc 6I Rfft ftf yRi<S 
^TPTT—'fftfRTftftgRRcTft RT RfeRRTcf RT fftcRR Mclftlil ft | 

cJeftfR ft ft Weft l d'lqi ft ftR^T RTTfftRI ft fftfftr ftft ft 
RRrN M [ft il l eFTFeTR RTft ft I 1962 ft RTfefcTRT fti RTcTRftl 

^xrt 'ftsfyFr rt (ftfti ft y^nyng ft. fftftftcr fti qk-r ft rr 

fftqT ftft 3TRnft FRTft HRIR fti fftftft ftft dftyel-fftftl RftfT 
'Hlfftc-qcbK ft 3TTftIc|k TTFeT fft?TT I 1971 ft RRfftl ft. ygetR 
MfoftR fRTRT WT Weefl'H J l<II WyTTg fft^TT | ^ft d 1 ^ till'd 
qRiRj fftftf i ftgR srftft ft. fftjftftr gRT ft ftrft-gft! 32 

Rfftftf ftRyf RTR fti RftI ft1 sRlft yft 'fttRRFFRT ft ft 
dkRd dSlilft! RT tRPRf RFT ft. 'idhR fti fftR ft (ftR fti 
'Mlftkl'HH^I'W'oRT, RfeTeT 31 , wjRT f T', ftl^TRftlRftRRTTFFrRR' 
3fR 'ftgRRTFTRRRT' fti SRefftmy ft 3jftt FIcT ft Rift Rft ft1 

fRT cZTRR Ijft RRRJ RRReT (4ddd ft RFRT 3TRT 
WeedR'T ftl *TRT ft R«ft, Wff RT 3T®I Rf fti dlRd RT TWeT: 
RRRlfftfj RTR fftlTftl ftcTT 11 ftRTFeT fti fftrfftr ftFTT fftftl ft 
Rft fti eft yftsTeT fti fftR Rft 3fft RRR fftyft ft fti RRJR 
ft TRTFT Weedd'lftI ft fti4 Rift ftg dftl ft I \l’H RT 4ci 3f(R 
RFT fti ftft’ ft feft WeeflRRift ft RFT RT ftR' 3ftR 'RRf ft 

fttft (ftft) RRJ Rift f | Tfftr RRRtlRRR/yftl fftftftT yyR 
'cur rt 'fti' ftft f^FT Rryr ftftt ft rrh HeftRFiftl m ft 
RT^feT '3RRRT fti ftF Rlfftft I R? yRsK ftftftl t fft 

■RZFf yR fftRRftf ft 'Rl' 312TCTT '3Tfft' yeRTRl fti RRReT 3fR 
-ffeftRFl ft! ft ttRRT TRTR t - RTH 3U<rTRfRl (dftyd) ft 3TTST 
3R1 (»eft l d' l <ft ) I yfft Weedd'fft RT^J ftftlcl yft?T RFRTdT 21T | 
31eT: IPftRr ft Weftld'lftl fti 'ftRlcft' R 'ftRlft', RRftRftgTft ?RT 
ftlRT ft RFft 11 gftr yR. y^lcT, ftRlel, fti Riel I, ftRlft, ftRlft 
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3ttft $ ^FT 3T^cP cjrfcRT, ^fTg^RT cRIT T-9TFT (TTR/^FR) ftcf 
FTT^ | 3RR§q WZ t Q^FFT^t <£, FfT t, 

WR WT cfT 3RFTcT t, 7RT 3R5 ^0?^ 7}?T fc*7j vJTT 

t - 
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3TW 3TRRR W cjj# UofK-HIcfl ^rRfrT TOR c# 

afk TOTofr ^ cfr ^'^ciPi's irota^r ^t wkt ettft 1 1 

■^pff 'SR? TO?RT ’JeT ?> t, c^TOf cig^l s?t HccfRPT^t 11 

7T2TT-*kJlf<H WffrR, wfeR CTSTT c^tf^T 3Tlfc I 3TTSRI ?¥ 

F? fMcT *T TjRcftTOTc? 'H'M^'cl ^ 3rf*F? 11 

m trj w^mi urvcj mvm// 

urvg ttaflwici: 111 

to?4 Rp4? t 

1. TORSraT^FT (^AS) 

2. clfcd^lq'dRdl (5/4,4/4) 

3. ^cT^M^TOT 

4. arf^ff^fxfr '^dci'S;^ yfcl^cil^4 ^ CRT: | 
qRcqu-q qsi6||§%-'^ H|yi ' 4 ^RT^cf I I - TOIRTT, 
vRcTOfR 0 ^, TOf 106, SeTtcR—18 

5. qfci 5 lId'RcRTT cfR! <u^cbKUiiqiRHIH | 

YSTOafRT cRT: TOl1% RSTORT I - TOTRFT, 
SRTOTTT^, ^rnf-l ?RfraT-10 

6. 45R^c44'c1lR'!6 J J/ u n wf^cM>;id4dcd:, 
^TOFd^Tf5TcR#FfT ^fft^PT *Rf: I 

■qgR^ TTOcMWHTOpffccfrg, R-AHAJmid'dg, 
cRTtcT TOTf^rat?T% I I - Aq^/TTTOr iRTRp 

7. fSTH: 4>R'!MqR>s5d4'!l fcRlRfiTOTTOIT:, 

^toa^grn^ffeTYRfr Rl/ldHc-1|-dl-< u li: I 
RTsft ^cimei sfm^T, ^ 

^qlcKHd^f^-q-ll^): i^Ridl I I - qsiRd^d: 

cfRTO/A cftTOTTRTr? 

8. ^fciVii-dijquTl ' ci R^Tsf^rRcr <rt xHkaRrp siktot - 

igf. TOff/ cRFRRlcST UcRFFT, ■Ti? Rec?l 

9. ^nq4dl^^4cl l dR-l6>mR r?R -cbl?^/'4ITOcTe 

10. HccftTPTcp 3 TORfTcf - ^T. Tmf/t’TcT TRRTSH. 

RWJ? (BTO) 
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TOTT, 3fk TOTOT 


TO. TOoTcft TO| 

totw totow, sft *Rwmi 4 TOTferieRi, 6, 



W TJTOT: TOTOT TO ^ TOcpw tl TOF <ft TO 
MlRc||Rcf> TO +|IHlR|cP Milfcl^ui ^ ^JT TO ^ STOTT TO fflTO 

5TCT 3fRfa TOt t1 FTORT ^Ft TO ^ RFpRTcT TOcft t, 3fR 
THFpfcl *$\ TOFTcIT ^ TOFT *£sK ?t TOcft t | ?#feR TOF ’TFT 
TO}TOT FT5f FJeT TOFT F ttTO Rr?T <ft TOcpfcT eft 

■^FT TOP 3TSJTO «Ml4 Fit t TOR ttft t 3fR, F? 

FTTOpfcPF RTFR TO 3TOFT-TOFT 4t t cTOTT TO^pfcT FTTO 

4t| Ftf TORT t f% TOlFP TORRFfl. TOFT TJcf TOfTOT TP£ 
^ 3TOfr TOT 3?f TO^RR 3FTTOT tieft t, Fft TOTOfft TO^Rl 
3TRTOT cffY FTOTFT FTcft tl ^ TO£ cfft TOFT RTOTOftcT 

tftft t | TO^jfcT TOR cj§t fj'lkg'Ti TO tfcFP 3 ic)tjKU|| 3 ff cpf 
TOtRFcT tt Ft! TOTeft fRTO. TOTTO RrRt 4t TOFft tl FFpfcT 
3fR TORT R R'TOF t ’TOT TO TOFT TOoFJ°f ttcTF tl R?ft 
RejfcT ft F$TOT TOTpfcT cfft R'cpRfcf TORT FT RoTcT TOF cjft 
TORT Rlf^pil TO4 Rp§ FTOI TO^ RrRr TOM 4? 
RrW 45 feR FFpfeT 3fR TOF, tftft Fft TOFTFTO TO F 
RrRTcT TOFt <fft 3TTTORTOTT t I 

FPF TOFT TO <?ft FTTOTsff Fft 3 TRoTOT TOt TO 'TOFT 
t. FTF-tt RP-^R eft FfT^t TO TOTO 11 TOR? FFT-'jRr, 
3TTTO—3TTTOSTT3TT, 3TTTO—fftTO. ftF—^JF, slM—R sIM TOF TOFT 
TTTO? <Tft TOT TOST. TOTOTfcRp fcTFTO, TO^fcf cTQTT TOFT RtcFT 
’TOT ^T Pl6j<fi tFTT 11 ?^T ycf>K FFpfeT v^tTOT fcTtlTOT t 
v?fr TOTM ^T c)l^ ciifckliil ^ 3TTETTFJcT *Jc^l Tl TO I Ref tteff 
tl TO TOTT. VA. FTltoU. TOTTRFP TOTOC^f afR TOT WR sTRT 
3TRTTOPT f^ TO TO ^cl TTFT t Rl<i4 tijRa TOT 
TOTjf TO TO^tt^F 3TTcTTOTTOTT3tr ^RT TTRcT TO^ftcp TOqf cpt ’ft 

fR*tRrt Rto vJtrtt t i 

TOcT RrRFroT3Tf TO t^T t 3fR ’TTFfFT TO^feT R?TTeT 
TOTTORI ^T RTO eft TOFT 'H^kT' 4| 3TTTO? TOTfteT tl M 
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t I 3TTR [vjK- 1 elVl RfepfcT FRft t efff eRFpT: RRcflR 

^PFefftftr t yff fftpaj MIcTt efft TTRcll, yiftfasiRlet) XR e)Ref> TRej> 
ftt apT fclc^RHci xot t1 ?Rft 3fftep efftf, ^T^Tcnsft xr ^R-^frrat 
afft 3n?JTOTcT ap? fcRT t, Raf-ftt aj^Rft ftRT aft 'ftfft-lftelRf, 
xpRTCT3ft 3fk fcRTR? efjf ftt F^t 'HHI^I tl fftwt XfR 

TfFXRTfaftRt tr arfajep rjr ftr ttrh aft frfft-lftarRT, ftmy, wx; 

XR RRRTft pap-a|Rft xft xpRR ^aft cPT, w fftfftafcTTaft cR 
3T%eftai XJ3TFW ftftt t1 FRF apf aflfftap Weft xM, ft^ afft, 
xfR arft, ftftg apt 3fft? fftapg ajft xftft ep=ft afft ejRftt t1 

afRFaf ft ft^lc) RJR afft ftfcTFlfftaff fftWeT 11 RRR 
ft f^r sir Tjiftm fftrcpft ftt ant t xr >aftt ajft ft RRjftft aft 
3FR fftf%F apejft t1 IR xgfftfF afTeft cPT RFR XR ftt Ft XFRRT 
t 3fft 3TWTST FR ftt I F^t 3TPTR F? FT <PF 'defrcl t fft> 
RTM ft W Cfft Rftt 'ReH^Rr XRf RTTR efft ftx^ftef tl 
FRefftf m*u\ ft FTR 3ftxf XRTXff ft RRtp? ftfttf tl 

ft^Rl FTR ft TRTftt t. 3ft? FTTT ftpjftft ft I ft^fel FTTT ft 
XR ■ajpfcT: XJRTeft t eft FF Flfikei «R PTTeft t 3fft Fllt^j -ddM 
apT Fftuf tl RftR ft XR RafRui R FRR PlftftF, XRfefft 
XFRR 3[IcPT8TR, XRpft RR, XRfeft 3f|tfK— RRK Rftt ef>«> 

XffftlftfaR ttcTT 11 

FTTT RP RR ft^frl afft 3TTFTTfftsftfttl W RPR t. 
ftrfftR XReft RSf-RSf efF RRR R5TT epf ftt XR5R 11 XfTTTO 
eft war PFf FT RFT efft Pftgft t eft ^Ffft ^TarffteTT efft 3iR 
aTfPT ftft 11 3TTftF? FFlft TTfft TRM 3TTaflR FTFT t aft?, 
FPF t ftt 'FIHlfftfef) RefFR eft feR | RICjI epT ^ep yft)eJif*^d <t> 
WfftT 11 FPTft ftftfftF ^ftaR ft '37PPf xpp ^TR 11 FPlft 
Mftspft epf cfF RfaR 11 RFT eft flRT RFFR Fftt Ft ^PPcff | 
fftRT FRf epf eJjefFR ^ ^Pfaf ptf t FF RR RFPJf ^ft ftt FF 
PfTRftl erRf Tjft T-R^fcT epf 3)y^H FteITteft RFIR 

epf 3PT^RR FteTT 11 W apT ftt 3fe|^<?iR FtelT 11 

fftftt ftt ft^T efft 7TWf?rT, Rft^feT XR RFM eft tftfR ft 

RE5 efft FRT 3TFF F^eft 11 ftpftt ftt 

P? fftftt ftfft?ft RFT aift aftxFTT 3fT^P|ef,dl aft ipiJeT fftRFeft ^ 
fftp^tl efpRcf ft Tffft tftftt ^f^ ap? effef ejft^ FRT Flftt 

Ftft eReft t efftt FR ajft apf Ftft eReTT 11 

ffcftt Wfef aft TjftRf SR\ faRTR XR apft eft ft 3ff^cf ftR 
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^*4 fed vi>Mc|51 4T4^fteT tftft t I 4F <1^(cl vJ<1 -Jllfd 4ft TOT 
eft 44244 4^ yftfcTcT 414ft t i 4Tfft4ft 4ft 0I4 ftft '3TTfcT 3T4ft 'jfT 
p4 T?cf 3TTTOT, 3Tdft 3FJTO, «PT—f^T^T, f^RPT, ft?4, 4T414 fftftep 
STT4T 42Tlfftd cf>-<dl t, 4J4T vriilcl 4ft 4T4ffteT dldl TOTcft t I 4T4T 
dl'd^fel 4ft cjif^c^j ffteft t 312jfrT. 4T4epfeT 4ft 3TT£mf^lc1l ^34T 
PTflft 4ft 4T4T tlcft t1 S'HTeF? 4T4e{ftcT 4T4T 44 fPft tftft t1 
^4T M TOT 3fR 4T><£>fel 44 3Tfft4R4 -ftp £ I 

3TT4T ?4Tft pf 3Tf4 fftPft ft ftft FTOft 4T4epfeT TTOlft ft 
ftftftft ff tl ?4 fft4T4T4T cfft ’JcT ftft t 3ft? dfPftft 4TTOjfter. 
4P44TT, 4TTfte4. ePcfT. srraR-fpR 4F44T4 44 

3Tp>4TO cRft 44 4t t | Ml^ley eft 3444ft p p4 

fttfpJ 4^-4jfpT3Tft 44 fteft p t 3lft4 4lf^4> fcT444T 4ft 4^44 
ftft tl 414% TFTlft 3444ft p Jjp 3m4lfftT4TOT eft OTeT 4? 
fPeT tl 4F 3444f 484 p4 4T4ftft4 444T3ft ft 4J4fiP tl 
fftftP ft 4?ft 4TeT 4T4eP 3FPft 4T4T, 'Hftepfel. 3444f p pftft 
eft 44ef 4R8ftcP tftft p ftft fftftP 444 4ft STdftft 34pfft44 cT^TT 
c|$t l Pl ' c P ^PcT 44 4p p 4444 HH*'! TO4T4ft 'J4RT4T ft efft 
p tl 3TT4T 344TO444 t fft^ F4 3)l<rHfft?ft?l u l P 3f}4 4144 
J|U|dd 4ft 4T44TT4T, 4444? TOT p 44^444 4ft TjftSTT 4 4T4eT 
p TO4ft PP WT P 4F4H ft I 

PUcptjf cT: F4 4£ 4FTft t fft> 4T4T ftPl'-'l 44 TOP 44444 
■TOZJ4 t 3p 4cft4> 44^ yft 34Tftft 444 tfeftft 11 fPeJ, 4144 4ft 
4444 p 64 4 ft TO 3ift 4T4ftft4 4H4T eft 444 3TTOT ftft 
4F4Pjyft 4R44T3ft ft 4TRTfftT4> fPddl 3jft4 444 tft tl 4T44 
fpTOFT 44 TOP 444TO 4ft 4?T 11 fftp^. 4141, 4T4TO 3^4 4T4ep 
frT ftT Rp H^cePjft cp^t 11 3TT4TTftt eft 64 4TTeT 4R ftt 4T4T ^ 
fft44 ft 4T4H ft 4cf44 4t! tl 3PTftt 4F44ft4 4T4T 4tt tl 
4T4^fcT 44 TO44 ^Tef eft 44®I £ fft^Tlftf p e44?14f eft yfeT 
4H4 4ft ftffteT 4TOcft tl ppft STePfcT fftTOT4T, 3TT4T4 

4fftcn. ^M^fe lep 4feRT4 eTTOT 3?Tf§ftp 4PTcH ftt 4TTfftoT 11 ?4 
JJpt # 3TOTT4 44 4Neft4 4RT4T eZJ44aTT 4ft 4T4^fer 44 fftTSTT ft 
fftHlfftTcT 4>4 ft44T 4T4J eft 44^ tleTT t f% 4PTTO. fftTS4 3ft4 
ft-T^fe f ft fft44 4444 4T4Er t 3ft4 4T4T 44 ftVl4H 44T 11 ?4T 
4T444T eftt 4FTRT 4^ft eft fcR 3444 TOPT TO45fr t fftT4Tft 4T4T, 
4RTOT. 4T4^ftef p fftTSTT ft Ftft 4T^ SRPftPft P 4 TO 44 Tp ep[ 
444444 wMl 43TT 11 

O O 
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ftfo M^Hdld ^Hldld R5T c^dl fftqRcfc RjcH 

R |0 Rlftcll Rft 

ftisnsft. ftftt fftrPT, I.Rvft.fft.fft, #?ftf 

ftO iPjRdTd ^Hldld sRsftrftt RF RlIKcReo arfftTR 
dftedlft^ft t ’JFT I1 RF dR I fft ft ^eRT: fftftTRFft eft ftft ft 
arrft I. ftfftr ^tft dft<R eft 3 pr tftRTftr ftft RRRTft ftt 11 

ftft - eJ5TeR, cfcglft OTRRT, ■TT'ZeF), T^eftcft $cRlfft | Rftt 
•HftcR RFTF ft ftft RR -HliftcWR I, fftfttft STCft RRkldf eft 

3FTft *lft>rR ft RT«R ft 6Rs?ft ftt ftt cRF *i]ef>K fftRT 'll 
jtftr ft^fj ft sprft fttcR ftt ftft ft ftft Rift ftR ncniftf 
ftt 'HlflcR ft Rftt ft RFRR ft RRR RRft ftt aTHcTT R^lft 11 
eRStt ftt ft eillftdce) ft RcFTTfttdcTT epr Rlt RFT viHel fcT ft cTT 11 
Wefft ftt ft 'i-cHIcpft ftt RRlft Rlt fefftwr 3He»)| el^lReh R5T 
| | vJRft ’H l fldt ft 3rfft<RRR fftf*FT fftnftf ft ePHTftt ftftft 
fftcPT fftft Hgojtj ft 11 v^lft FftRT R ftft fttR RTT TRlft? 11 
cicRft ftt RF Rftd, v3RRF fftcH ftteR ft RRfft ft ’JFT §3TT 11 
Tjfttft ftRT fftR RR ft ftRIT, RF fttcFf^ft_5fRJaT R 3TFcRST 
RRTaf ft ejftt R efftt FftftcT 3TRRTR RFT I flftt RTTftcR ft eRdT 
fftRRRT ftcH 3TfteJ5 -uftcReblft ft ftRT I fftftt RRcft 
gftfTR^R (ftftft. Hlciep), 3TTRTft RFRPR ftft (RftftcTT RRT I). 

jj.dwiq (cbiftg "Reft Rft). Fwft frttr fftftftt (yrftto RRR ft 

cfrd l d FE fftftR), RTRRTft Rft fftdRR (RkF ft ftfty ftt 
3TfftoftftxT) , RTRftRR TRTTR (RF<R ftR RTcTT). Rft (RF^R 

Rxft 3TTfft iillfftd 11 ?ftt RRT ft R^ftt ftt ¥ ft RTR fcTRT W 
dRFTT ll eR^ft ftt yp RdT ft fftrRT ft fftcPT 3Nft 3TFT ft 

fftflre ll x 

epdT ftt 3TRftcrrft yRvrm Rr^eftft ftRrfttTRd -y<T ft 
yft It ^Rd ftp ft w ^R ^ I- 
"|t I, ftt d6l ftt It I 
nfft y? ipft w ft w r 
fft^ ftdT Rift’s eJR eJRT ef6l I 
oJJcRT yRft I ebdl It RF R6I I I” 
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«RS?t Ft FF cpefT FF ftxJR ftFt FR5 3Tf4F> FFT I 
cT FRF Ft mRFTFT, FFFoF, vJMFlPYdl 3TTR FF tt 3TF"4t FTcT 
FTFt t 3fiF 3TTF4 RajfcT FFt FFFt F^RTFcT en^T Ft 4t «FF 
3 FF3?t 11 FF FTF t ftr M FgS7 F> TitFF Ft FRIST F 
3TFRIST F^FT Ft OTTfcIcf FRct tl FFs?t Ft t FRF F? ftFF t 
3TRt cJTcT FFlt gF 3TTcF 3T^1cT Ft 4t FFcF feFT t 3$F fttF> 
cf>T F'FtF fcfRF | FRF Ft mR^iRcI FRt gF &Rs?ft Ft feKStl 
t - "FRF Ft vicFfol RJR F> •4'K44W R ft t I" S'Ht 44f< 

qft t ftr FgR t 41-<44^ Ft cfr 'wr*nf4«i> qffoT t1 f^p 

75feT RrJ 4t 3R?t F ^gRT FFg Ft t^FFR ^3FTFt <1<F> 
3i iF> R fa FtcTT t1 wft Ft FFT FF FF> fff tsfiR t Fft 

Hj®q t Fft'<4Fti ffpiiI4f> t Ft t FitFt fft t ? ?ft 
cpt f-hifr frR gF 4 fff ft Fntt t ft>~ " < mI*^4 ff> hmRif> 
3FR9JT t ff f4>4t FFg 4 Ftt. qgsff ft ff 111" ffff tw 
t^FR § ft> RVff Ft Tir4 f>ci i Ft cffci fr 4 <fc Rif frf Ft 
* Fjfe ttct t1 FHFt gfe 4 FRF FR FtF srfSfaTFRT t. ftTFFt 

dtFF FF FFT F Ft eft FF Rt#F FctcT Ftt eTFct t I c1I<f 4 FF 
t f?fT TFFFt FRF F5T FtFF Ft FJFTF 3FFFFR FFFT I 

Tj^Ftt FFRT FRF FF FcRfF tt Ftt FcTIFI, TF^F 
3?r vk4?4 i tr 4r Rrr Rrtf i FTc4t FRn Ft4t t ? ?ff 

tR M4 j|?T ^Icf^ g>3 FF F^FTt t f4» "FTT—3I7IF FF 7FFF RJR 
F^tFF ^ t i ^F?T F^ t. RtTF^F Fg«F FF F9 Jf 4 WF FFF5F ^FF 
tl RTcT 3ffF 3FTFF F Ftt Ftt 11 FFt RF t. F# 3FFFF 
FFFF5 11 FR STFcF F^l 3FR RJR Ft FfRtF Fl^ft t eft Ft FTTF 
RfT wrfiq f% FgR Ft ?# 4tfer WF«IFF FFFTRicF FRct 
tl 3RFRI Fi^t FRRTR Fit Ft ^FFFTF 3FR F FcF ^ F7»t 
FFftl 3 FcF: "FTt FRFF FFRI FF 3I-J7KF FRct t FF 3FFFFF f\ 
FFFF FTFfcT FF Fi’cFlR FRtt SF^ltg Fit FFFT F<-4t tltt FTt 

FgR Ft FeFTt F>t I" ^ 

Tie}? Fg^F FF Fg^F R FFTFlftF* FFFF 11 "Fit FF 
v3TctI cgcF FF Ft. Fit •ftF FFF FF I Fit FF 3R& FRt FTcTT 
tt^pt ^rftF Ft FT FiFf FTFTT I FF FRF Ft gfe R 

RrFT 3TTF5TFF5 gFTFI-t czt^T R RtFF FF giF-gFF. 
3TTCF—ftFRF, FcSTR-FcR t FcRT tt FFR SjftvT FF RfFF 
FtFT FTftF | FRFT FgRJ t tFFTF Ftt FFFct I 
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FJR 4 41cFr cf>7 ^T«TciT 4 FTcT FFR W 11 TTOTT 

■Jipff Fr4 41 ^ vjf4cT ctjqgK, 4TcT—Wcf, 46*11°!I. MM 3||R 
cjjT *|<?11 FI' | TTOTT q4 FcTT FT 44l FTTf4cT F^T fq «R^ft 41 
t f4 fftt 4 fctt ft #j srrpt f4tt Frf%q cf4rf4 
clxTr 4 1TRT FFT FTTF FT chc-iil u l FlcTT t 3?R FF4 TTRcTT 
?f 4 FTTO FcFFT 4 fcR FT, ^1? 3Tfcf 3TTcT?RTF f| FTTfcRJ 

sRSft 41 4 F2RT 4 — "cfrell 4 Im* 1 4t FcJ •■i4l 4, FF F-FTT 

cpT 3)<HFR 11" "FcTT FRcTT FT pK2pi 11" cTTRRl ^TF t f4 
7ff4 41 cH 4 cfTRT FT TT8JFT ?RT, eft 41 °M FT -M'! f 4| del'll 
34? 4lFT TJF? 4RTI 

FT41 |c| t)FH*<{ FT FcTT 45 f4*RT 4 FFT t f4 "TTW 
cPTcq fcRTFeTT 34? 441cT, F^r. 4t, *44 4 gRT F°RT 41 ^ 
3TfjRcr%T 11" cTTcq4 4 f4 F*T f441 41 FcTT FT Ffa F? 4. 
cr? tj41 f^I ?f 4 RcFTraff 4 ?g4l Flcff 11 °tf ff4 3Tct4t 

Cj§t yfciWTT FT \Jv>1FR F?41 1 1 

f^RT M FH FTcUd 3 Rt 41 FeTT, 4 f4cT, TT#RI. 

FFTT 4 fcRT FT4 Ft 4 t f4 F5F FT 3Tf4 *t 4 f4*3T 4 
f44 41 3 rr 44r cT?r ^cFTr 4 qF 3TOT tw F34JM ff 4 
cPRT 34? £f4 FT FFTT TOT t. FTT 44* 4 °Rs4t 41 F6<1 t 
f4 "TRTR 4 f4n4 «t 4 ^mfeRT t. FT TWFT F[4qTT qF ff t 
- Cff f fcRcf 4 FJR FT 44* : RTl14cr cfRRT I FT °R TM FT 
cfjeTT 4 41 SRR ^TT tl" 4 3Tr4 w 4 t f4> ^^41 SFRTcRfr t 
RFT 3PJcT 41 ?TRT Pi°hef41 tl f^H TTRRPl 41 ROTT cTSTT 
cRTRTT 4 FT ajT[cT 41 Tjfe 4141 t. 4 FT SFRIcTcH 4 Pi M141 
11 cTF 3RRRcH Rn4 441 4 11 TIFT 44 Flfe1<l-H TJF T-STFT t 
44 41 iilcN-iP l F cR 41 11 f4 ft4 st^tt 41 yrftr f41 441. 
tt41 fhrt ft tt44t f! tt^fi 

^s41 41 4 Fen 4 Far f^t4 41°h 41 44^nrT 41 41 
■jtfrt f4n 4*k fft f4 fft 41°r 4 i jstf tjr 44 f °tktt ft 
ttfrt ^41 fft i ff!4 3n4 Pt4t frtUtt 4^14 sfk frt 4 
cPcTT 4 41 4^ «Tcn4 f — TJF Ft 4141 FeTT 34? ^TRT ellcia 
frt i fr 441 FeTT 4 f4w 4 f^t4 fft f4 ftt 4 Fg^r 41 
3TTFRFCT34 41 ^ FTTH t sffc Ff4cT FRT34 4 OTIRT 4 
3T444F 3TFR 41 MI P-cl f 41 F i 

cTfeicT FcTT FT MR*Tlf4cT F^r fq 44^ FfcTFRTf^ 
R J | c|eT^K u l FTTS3TRT 4t feR^4 t "cifcld 3TTFOT FcTT 11 
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3j<D'1 Rflt RF mf^feTRT R> stR if Ft. Fit RTR—'trSITSTf if 
^llt cJK-c^lcR ^ # W RkR|" R? RftsTT TjftcT t tt> TJR> 

RiftdiRN ttt Rt RTt 'WiIBcii RTRRt ftftEr ftemj - RttRT, 

^PM, RTSR> Rt RRRTR RR Wll RrttRT ftRTR r^ t 1 
FTR> R?cc| R \3 ^cJ? 4) RR f^TRTR 1%RT t, dfelrl RkTT RR TRET 
Fit Erf % Ft, TfRRcll Rt Ft RF RTR t FRTRTT RRsR cTSR 
3TFTR tRT 1 1 RR?t Rt RR tt R^t RR 1 1 

'HlltcR R> ftRR if RTs?t Rt RR ftRTR t ft> RTrftrR RR 
RRRiR RT^cT qRclctn^d RFT 11 RTRR RTRTRT RT RTTST-RTT&r RRfRR 
tt RcRTR—Meld e'lcll 'JScll t I dlthq FRRR Hdciq RF RT?t % ft> 
RTR Rtf dllcl 3TRRR F?TT t t, RR RRfRTT RTTftcR tt 3) 3 -Id 
Ft I 

3PTR FT RffttcR Rt RTR RTRt t, eft F*TRT RTFR RST Rt 
Rft itFT RTT RTRkTT, Rtfffti W >HlftcR RR HFcR^I ^ ^1 
cRIR Rt Tjfe RFRRT R> TiKW T& Fttt t1 W FRlt RR Rt 
RTRRT Rt STRR RTRRT 11 «R5?t dt t RTRR Rt Ft RTRt t ftRRR 
Wet eRf RTFT t ftr RR5 RTRR ft Ftt t Fjt tqRklcd t TJRRT 
Rft ftt RfT RTRTt | \EFPt R>ft Rt 3TTRTT fttt RFtt t RRT ft 
Rlt 3mt vrUd*) 7p 3PJRRt Rt 3TR*t RTT t 3TftcRRR RTRt 'it | 
FFeJ RF5 « ft ?tt t ftfRif ftSRIRRT RfRRq RTRtt t ft 
W RFT T'lR Rt ^Wt ^ 3TRt 11 

wsft Mfr % effeTTT WT3TT R 3KFfF TT'ftcRRTT, •jril^dl, 
'ilct^dl, RrFWfT ^ TRET ^ tft f^RR W( t^ TTffteT R?t 
OTfal f^TJI it 'i'WtA RRT ^ FRRtt 'ic.Mfixl UfJjfcl 
RFR4 ^ 1# 11 Fc^T c^ 31^ #r 4 ^ ertt^cT FtW R^R ^ 
5TCTRFT R5t RR Rt, RFtt ^ 3ftR 3TRt ^ TTRTcfR ^ 5PTS t%RT 11 
Frft ^ RFRt $ WT RFPftcT. RTRt ^ TRR RFPftcT 3fft ^FJ ^ 
FRfTcT R?t 3Tftajfad Fteft 11 F^t WI ^ RF Mt WrT t 
f^5 R^JR R?t RTRT it Rt RT^RT I. RF RRR i[ Rf^erfecT Ftett 11 
Wf ^ RTt RR eTTfcRR t, RF RTR if RR^cT FteTT tl RTRt R?I 
WTfccT Ft^ RR yilURcb ^T3ft c^ FTRT Rft 3TJRR RRR Ff^ t. 
R^t Rt ■’ftcT-RFftcT RR ftRfa FteTT 11 

^cR RRT ^Ttt Red t. RTt 3fR RTRTeTR ^ RTERR ^ SRf^T 
^ RR c^t RTRRT3Tt R>t 3Tfi|cRRF R5R?IT tl RR^tt ^ t STR^t 
fiTRET RRRT 'RTRcftR RTR^feT sftR RW" if ^jeR RRfT Rt WTfeR 
RR RRRF R^T Rt ^R-teFRT c^T R>Ft 11 R^J Rt 3ttf ^ 
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■H^ l eR efr jjRT T?cf> fcffftr M ^ OTR ttcTT t 3fR ^tft 

^ eft c[f^ efr fePt efnTT eft ft tl t ef5]?ct t fcP 

■^T 3t xjcqfcd *tft It 'WRlfacb ^-f^TT ft ^T^T ^ t 

ctfch'i $'dejt 'i-dfcl efF 0 K u l STrf^P ’ 5 fFI ^Sl % 3TajfcT ■JdJ ‘PT 
M ippn ft 3 TcfRt ft ^TTST—^fTraT ETTff^ ^flcRTsff ft ft ttcTT 

tl 

ftRT yefTR ^fld, *JRT <PT 'df*! 3fdf d ^ sldl % vRtt 
JRPR Rldebd T efF ft W ft l^J ft ttcTT % | f%T5T ^ 

fim^r t «rcs?ft ^ff t sroft Rtf^r t*ht *g»eir 3 wt t ff> "Rr 

Tppq f> 3id^ j id cpg t, «tti*j '5FT?r ci^t yfcrwn ^iftf 
Rrare t Rt> ^tcH ft ^janaf ft *rra f *dra>R tft Rttcrft 

afftsfcTT TFet t. fctTRRT RFcTT t ^ft ft cf? Rf-f eft PIKPT 

ft 3rf»tcZfcjTT cfj^cTT t1 cR^cI: «R3?ft ^t : *jfe *nft ^HT <pRf ft 
tfSTER t ^ RP 3T5cfR^T I "RpT cpT TTT°T STT^fcT ^ft t FT, OTc^frT 
f OT35T 5M WT tl aTTeffcT TJ3> 'OTRI T TT3 t. RrRT<fr 
Rld^T R 3Nt ^fifS eft R^tT efRcTT 11 " F^T cRF f Fd^dl f 
vtlcidcIT eft Wt STTef^RRP ?Rcf t I 

ftRT » RjeHcfidl t RpTePR eft atcfRtftcT SrffcT ctRr 
■^Fct t. K^ft ^efTR ^RtcfjdT f 'jffiefiK \tteFT ft PFRcT 'IS'W <PT 
Vd^ld ' - T efFFt ^5T WJT efRcfT f | «R^ft Pt ft ^IcWdl eft Jft 

ftfrw fr qRRid at, cr*¥t ft wtt OTgRw ^lcM>w fff^ 

1>£*cRT ft ■fpeiT e|R|teq ft ffP3 ^f feRFT t f% vJ'Sl^ t 

fTRcf vttepf ef>T vJ'H«t>l ■ J 3cT, '3TR>T fctepRT 

afR WT qR'TR Fft ^lddl ^ SReT ftRT t I 

M 6RS?t ^t cPT ^cTT ftWf) RicR Rf^ 'dlRcM 
clef) afk Rpf ^fR?r epp tt ^tRcr ^ ^ tl ^trt ewltiqi^ 
et ^ | efi r dd T xfR^ eft - 3 ^ RRP^T ft ^t t I v3# 

Rfd^ % ^ttt »TRtfta Rra ^ aRTTerr ^ ^ ^ 

RldefTd Tat efTT ft efoRr fefRT t cfSTT ^tcWdl f vl-tlt yqd 
ef5TcfR <jRtef)d T, TfteP eft RTeq t^T t I OT^Rt^ 

^T eft ^Pen ^ wr ^ HcT t "aTT^RteJi ^Tt ePdT 

cf>T WT Errfifaj, pratfepp ef RTSTTReP ^tTT | eff etgpf •<i4'dl^K lJ l 
et TRtfPR qt ^ ^RefR FT 2 ! ^ ^TR TvST ^ feft 

ehc^R l eCT t efRtri M cf^efT t spf. ■d'W’Rt ^r cfjeTT ^ 

efRt «R5t vtft R eficH ^f ’Tgar ^teR et feR 
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cf feRt WRTFRRT^t WRIT 1? I ?Hi?t \3*14 j cRefT 

cRf faKR?f f I 
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ejrtm cjt dieAAerr - 

ter. f^mr At 

fATFTREIST - wA wftcEf fATFT 
Aten - 'JHS'ltocTVI. Ate Afa>. ^H'dMcfl (m) 


^f'Wj'fcTcP. WTlf^, Cjfcl^lR-ic^ cTSTT g^TcfAfte 

A fAte xtcp -R^njof etA?t t 1 ttA?t A fAr?r Acrere 3tecr 
c^r fAte cfiT RETTERf EfT?T EETIcfT tl RTcfJST 'T^TT AAA if 

RdfcflC REIT—EfERf t1 ETeff Eft dlA A A iferfifcTTR A EfTRR ?A 

Adure ejt?t vjttctt tl y^fcr <jt -^rrfr f§r^racnq Adyid A ejA 
tl Af WTef, 3R-3TC Ef?A AAA, 3TEf, ft^T, ^ AA 
R^Aci, cfT^ u||fc|—Hull FA A Htt, dl'l g'JlK A ’A 3TfAEp SffaA 
Eft srWrfcrzrr etstt sAArrA dA-WIcn A Acrare wpz: narr 
eAFT tl E^rA 3tR EgAsFT AA Egk ^FfW, 3TSRT A A 

A o ra re fAAte 1 1 3Trf^rrAf erA eft teF ejA EpftA A 

AdtflC eft R£t|H ERT R,ett t I 

^tteAAef ^fteAte A Aerarc At A cisfAAl A erst 

TRfT tl EJRcfT RFf t £TrA cTSJT Rl'dd^'fl I 3RRTElA fAA Eft 

et? A d^Ricf 3AAnrA et^cT 1 1 e^ref, Ate, (Aid, crjt 
(A wf (rtctjtt) et? snfArrAf dddifciA, etcA er? fAstet crtt 

TjcfcA Ef? 3REf fAiter ETTTfAA A AcTOTe A uHA<H EfJT 3TfA^T 
3A 11 sRT Tlt?T A Are§ dddlfcl Eft EJFfAsn RTEfffAcF 11 
\d-icft RTRT eftytg dWdiqi j| | 3REf dllcl—dddlRter A ^RT 
■RWT A TRlfAcT 11 R1R RRfA wAcrrA Arg: ErR EftT fAA 
A cTSTT EIR^ (Audi RTW Pr-RTAA fAA cAEF^-Rff A 3TW AAf 
RTETTC E-aniAr EfRcTT tl ■RTfAf) fAArcTT A RTT2T •MK-ctjIcleF 
ftfArcTT A eiA cjt Atmcf: tl ?rtA fAAraT A etrrjr 
- tfHlA A rArt RMpfef) IfcfdcRdl A (AefRM 11 El?- ftfiFRTT A 

EfTEfv^cf A EJREjt AfEpEREERTA Eft EFTRR <1^11 AA Eft RTERT 

§<i uAd A At614, "d14 A EfA 11 

Efert ^TW ETEfffAEP tAf^lcT ETRTErf 11 ETEfct EWI rAA 
?rafT ^ET vJcMK eiflMK A EfTR u [ 3fA Aefr t fAg EffRE^, 1A?d 
(EldRl) Pl^ld El? d-ldllcfA, AAcREfRT, ERKRT, 3T5TR, «gA?l u l 
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% Rl-sld t1 sprft vjRvjTTfrf JTHlfcId t cftTef eft 4)|^d 

epFlft, SRimPlep ^ftfiTT, ft)'llfelcb cjldlcj^uj ^ jn^frTcp 

ftt f^TTcR«JT ft> cPRW t1 313^3 fq V(Hvr|IfcliiT CPT 

Wq^FITT 'dlftdJ, cl)eP-Hlftc3 WH t| 3Pft TTO ftt 

3rqftt #ep tRHRT eft ^TTST ftfc^ efftf ^ WT ft«IcT tl 

^FTM ^£TR ft> fft^q, fftqrft ft ftr : fferft STT^fftep f| fftTSTT 33 
JRM, ^l'R3lftl ?WT?TfftfT 33 OTM. ftftiFTR, fttepfT 33 ST3M 
3cft RT3T3T ft 11 'Flftf tl TFqcft ftt TR 7FTM fft& att 

1? I fTpft H?-dia ftt SR’ft efftP qRTCRT3ft 3ft ^RT <i*1M ft 3T3 
cT3> 3T8J™T W t1 PlHlt) 3cfi ftrfftyTl eTcft, ST33? 3cft, ’FTcT 
stcT^, ^depy sTcT^, t?3T 3?ft 3TT^ft ^nfft-'dMvjilfci ft fft33tT q? 
?T3M W3i1cl3i WCRT3# eft CRTcIcI 33 ^ 3 iujd t | 

3(3^ 3FTP3 eft MK’Mfteh 3T[fftc3 ft d'lepftld. eftepefran, 
eP6l3cl, g^Tclft, ePSTTlftcT, 33cft eft 37TST dl3HlcI4| 33 ftt 

VTHift^ ti 3rnft wr?r?ft?r fttf^P 1 1 cruft zr? ^rkrt 

3ftftep 61 dl Rjft % | dftl ffttt eft Chi? oil J l IJ3T fcRl'dd 3ft 

3TT3T fftpfopg 3Rft 33 OTTO 3*3 3# 11 3>cf fftdT3>3 3elt 3RT3T 
33 3TPTTfftT3’—3Tf33j?fft3> CJIclteH ^3T mftqfftep 3Tr%c3-cPeTT 3t 
MRellsftT lft?TT t1 minRep 3TTftc3 ffttJT ft 3clt -dMld 3ft 
Rk-H-ScT dld^lcft -dcilRr^ ddfcl3 ef>e1l 3333 HMI dldl t I 

RRTftScT M-iRdH eft 37TST WttR 33 333 ftf 3R?1T t1 

cilep-iicej ileft eft l) ^4id cT^TT 2) v3rR ft 7 ! 5pl 3t 

fft^Fft ft 33T33 33?fa fft^JT ^RTT 11 fftfft-3T^?SFT ^eRT 

fttcTT tl vTfRft’T ft ’H'lidd ^ ’FTftft ftn - fMft ^uft tl RTT9T ft 
"'tffT^Fnftep epy ftl ^5fR ftcTT tl ftRlRlep 

dldijebdiaft efft Ulftfftehdl ^ Tfftftfq ft ftl f^TT WcTT 11 
^ RRTft^eT 3ft fftslqcJ: 11 cfPP WtRT3ft v£SW< ^ 

STTCjfftefKTT e)ft ftt ft oft t I 3lfefft eft ft (ftdft^lcfl 3tt 

wrr. ’Tier ’Tft ft trftqift ^T3#r. '•fliftrep irrcFiTatr epr Men 
f^T3ft fft?t3cT: 11 ffftffcR 3cTt W3T qft RKTftSef 
WqRPTcT •TRRTffttTT ^T3ft ^ ft 363M qftl 11 

’jfttq ft ftTeI OT2PTT, fftfft eft ?q3T ftR tteft 

tl W 3T3^P qft q^fft Ftcft 11 3tl ^ T jft? 7 T ftP^T v5TRTT 11 
Rarpf 3R qqj ^a^TT 7 TT^T ^HcTT 11 ^’’TT "ft Ml cl' '37 

'3P3k TcFT' ejft qTq fftcTTcfT 11 ’Tlftr *ft q%ft ft ftft^srr d-dlkl'ft 
tr ePlRleb w eft cT^P ftcIW eft 77^-7^ ft RMft^cf 
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srcgy yycrr tl y? ?ryy Tfty yt yyyr fftcpdft, Fraff ft 
ton 3?r% crsrr y?if ^ yft ^tf t^ft yy 1 1 3TerfcT T^fyf 
yy yyy F& Wl ^T TT^TT 11 f^RT ft xRTHFd ^TeT# WST ftf 
ftftyy ft y>t ?y yy tcfT tl yyaj tt yfy ft f^STcT y>ft 

Wf^-^PMTfrRJT ift y?fy> eft ^ if -HlPld tTcft tl yyyy 

HftWuH ftf yRFfFR yRFT 11 

YRPt^eT if y^cf fftyy fftfftyFT <J°f Ftt t1 ^5 yifftep, 
-KIHlfay, 3?R egs <4Rfffty> '‘ft | ^tu[cf>-3JT, yTyyy>JT FfyR 
fftfr^ ’Wi'M yijf cicf>. ftlfttfery* 3yyyT3ft •ft c^cf>>i egylq u i yft 
yyrcyT3ft yy> yi fftyy vmwi if y^r fft>ft ynt 1 1 y^mftd 
®)cl4 'dHId yy tyfftcp. 3Tl^llcH«t> 3fy sift eft cf>|\!U| vi'rtft 
c^WSTTy, ej?cu|ft)dl3ft yft WTTy 3?ffty> Ftftt t1 y>afT fft>WK. 
fftyy fft^TR, yftWdd eft *ysj yftt yyf yt y^fcf. fft^yyt 
ef>wft. vJoH^ft w, yftef?T 3?fiRy, yyrftf y^azr. yftfy, ^y 
3TT#ft Vraft^cT FtFT t I 

fftRT 7I*t eft 'TTSy^STcft if WfftcT foyT WfTT tl yF 

%yyr far yy Ftcy 11 fftfft yeft^ yy y^ar iff y>FT wen 11 
yert ft 'ftydew' ypr yt ft^ift yy frit yncTT 11 f?i yy*ft yy 

yjyyfy yy> eft W 7 if tePTitt yy ^<*y>i yfyT yn?y tl Fft 
yy^yy> •ft! ePFT ynrrr 11 F?f ^ar eft yxft yf yyy yum 1 1 w$ 
yyift ^ tfty-tricft'*) yy ftyr yyryr ynerr tl fftry if y? 

*1ICcf> <!s)e1l v»1 ICtl t | ftft eft sllgy 3fty y^ftp ftdft t I yep 

yyyy yf y? -gyyTyy^ft, yftyr yyyy ftfyf tfen 1 1 yrftf 9.00 yftf 
yjy> ^ft ff yygfcr yry: yyyr yy^ ^euft 1 1 ^yy, <slery>, y^ry, 
yFgft. siftlPm yyr sjt# sn^t yreff yy yyfy wn ft f^yr 
ynciT 1 1 w? yy yy yiyy ^yyR fft^?ry> ^ yyrftfft, fft^iy> 
eft afyfft^y yyy fftftTy >ft Ficft t, yft yyfep yyyft yyfy yRft 1 1 
xii'HH-fSd tty yiyf ft yyT ttm 1 1 y?dr gfftyy. fftry ft 
Iftfft <i*mh yRTft yyft 1 1 yvRyy ft yyy yiy ft syfftyj 
epyryiyy y^kjci fftyn didi 1 1 frRift yiy ft yyfy (fftfttftt yrsy) 
yyr ynyr tl >Fcffy ft fft^Ty> yyft cftytfty yfef tfdT 1 1 3yy 
yyyTyyft ft gyy yTyy?. yryy^, yfty^. yftyy FfyT 1 1 yry. yiyr, 
tftf, fecficfr, FTy-yRFRT yyT yeffy yy yftyr yftyyf tryr 1 1 
yftfyyy yy esraryi y?T gyiyr ynyrr tl enffty^ y^T yrey 
yyfty ?ff ^yfy ^f yrryyy y? fftyMy ‘yyfyr yt yay yRftyTdT 
tl 
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ft WT ft fftWT HIciilRtn ftl ft, tR 

<*>dlcf>K ft WT ft wft H^T nft 11 ftftfeR Rift mft wft ftf 
gWT ft 3RT cfRef t I ?ft wft ft TTFT ft Clift T nft t I mftt 

ft gwft ?ft ftnwft gwr ft wft fi wwwrr ftg 'gwrn? 

fftW ’TFRfj Wfft t^TT yfttJT ft WW WW ft1 fftft <ErRT tit? R 
<s) u <jc|l 'ft WW vSTTcTT ft i ftl <7ift— eicift. cf>Md. fttfjH 
W ftr vJ^ftl'l fftm vjRTT ft I fft^W ftf ft^T’JTT elW'i ftft ftftft 
ft I wftraftr g?w wft ftr ?ft crwrgm ft fftftn wr ft wwm 
wen ft i ?tf wfo> ft ?Twfg?? ft gw ft wt^t fftftn ftwfiftr 
ftft ft i wrftT gw fteft m 3m 3TTgfftjWT w nwci w fftwft 
ft ?st ft i ffteft T rrft ’ft 3m gw ft feig ?ftwft wft erft ft i eft 
war ftt wnfftw fftwf ftr, nftw ftT fftftr wrwT3fi ftr wn 

fftw wft el'll ft I 

fterarc ftr grfttmr tjwt sftr ftrffter fftft wft ft wwt 
wnftsei ft wwfftm wftrw ft wr ft grftw ftr^cR, fterfftwRT 
Ift^eH, Tm WtWell, 3TTWR ftWTT, fftlxRI WneTT chl4s*>H, 
SFTWgW ¥Ff ftWTT, WR«T WiT MfftTR cf>c^Il u l wftfW, fftSTT 
ftWTT. cftcj,|cf)|WI. WWT-nWT 31TftW ftWTT, WSf?cTT IftWi, 

wft ftwn? w?ft ?ftftr, nerfftn erarr ?t?wr ftt fftftr ftwwft 
w n^fftr ftr fftm wm ft gnftmr ftr WTWT neft WTTW ft nft 
ft I fftg ?rrmfftm wftwrc ft ftftrw ft wafts?? sw grftwT 
fft’JePf W Wlft?r WW ftl RRTftgei ftt ^ gfftm IftfWftf 
WTfftt eTiftm ft I 

^FT nwp W fftft, 3)-jwr TRcft^eT ftl ftf WfteT ft 
?gm ft ■gw ft wrgmr ftftmr ’rft ft ywfftcr n^ft ftr nw ft i 
fj? wwn ft nm ft nT^ferw fftftneiTsfr ft f£ft tfi? pr^ct 
tftw WeTT ftl ftrfftftf ftr gw ftr Weft ftl n^feRW c^ror gft 
3TRTaFU ftr Weft ft | TJcn 3ft? W WW WWT cjftT 

smeTft wi ft war simefft gft nwrcr 3ft? 3ngfftww ft wjew 
waft w wrft ?i?wftef w?w ft i 3rwft 3iT?errqi wr wn 
wnw ft ffteT ft WWTSeT nftWT W ft TO W?eTT ft I ftlWeTW 
ft fftffteT WRWTffftmerr ftr ft WFTftSet 3rfftwWT <T>?eil ft I ??? 
UKHlftchdl ft W? u l ft WWTScT 3Nft mft 3TIW ft WTTft fft ft I 

ftr cTeft ?TWm ftr WnWc^fcTcF afttF? ft I 
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Tfar 

1. 3FRJcfcfr f^T <J>T 

2 . — cRTcT Pl'<M ) u 'l 

3. t m - ^T. f^mT 

ysfer) 
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*rccT Hieiiurifpi «fofcn<f 
TST. ETtft-fT 411^ 

3Tf%^fe f^r^r 3^5 ftJjRT f%W^ 

'■RRTRR RMt SicRTr^T ft^ R^RcJIdiJ 
■^TTE-fr f^RT, RR?t EPS, Rdf (WT'g) 

RR RCiRIWd ER RcRT ERcT ^FTT TJ<f 200 Et ^ETT 200 
REP RTRT ®IT 11 fET R^TcT ^ ERRFlfr A RPR R « 

|tt ^ tptet err ^fstr c?5t frit epe sr^oft yft spiRT 
9r 3RTR ^RT, 5®#r? EfT R/E> RRTcft 1TTET RtRSTTER Ef> ERR 
RFTRTR A ETEEfR ciilitR’ 0 !' ffTEERT EpERT, cTSTT 5TF?^ft 
R^ETTER Ef>t vi)[^<TTet 'R^ T^fcT Epf ERT RRRT 3TTR EfR ETRT^R 
11 iPTeT *T RER A> .RIREWTER Ef?f A\ ERRT fiff 11 RTERf R> 

3FJETTE "fEpEft ERRT EJR gRTRR ef>EcT ERR ETS *RTR EE3RT 
ETE^ 1? ftp, ET5 ERRT fcpET ETTRlfuTEP TJETR A E{?f J l41 f? I" I[ET 
ERR EpT ERRTf^EP, RKRjfcTEp, ERT^fcTEP 3tk RT^EP mR^ 
WWAi PffcTfRfrr $ RScT tf^Ep erf RFRrft *rf Eft, EIE<IRT 
RIRT <j§t y-i:E&trf-1l Ej?t m 41 I «l"l<fi, v^T E^ 0 id rf c||rf<t> Elrf er 
R cTR f3TT SJT| Etff ETERrf, EjrfcfRg, f^ ER £l sHR^i, 
ylig R Erf c£ rfrft-Etrf R* 3Tf^TR RE R?RftFR RR Rif $ I <rrf 
RETESTT RM afrfT rf Rift 2 fT I iRF°T Erf ER 3 )Rr<R frfRC 
W 8 |T| ^ frfrfcT Ept ETRcrf EfT tprfiR |R rfT 

RfcFsPTfcTEpTEEp cfr EER i[ Esl-si |ch-4i REIT I ‘rfR Rid ETERiR 
RTRT ER f^EpRT f3TT| H^RyfcT Ef?T RERT Et5t R3ft | feR^ 

Rif I WTr^wt Epf TTtcRTFR TTTRT f3TT I ITFfR R#T, EEREPRR, 
EpTEEf, r 4?IRR, ?fefFRT, 3rrR ER^Reff Ejot ^RRT Efsf Rift I " 1 

ET? ^ RTfT RReT ^TeT EpT RFT 11 ^ |R ERT e^ ^trr Ep 
gRftR s 3tdlCI ’ff Ef^lPlij RRTERT ^ ^9RiJt RTR R^T 

WRTTI fTPRRf ^ 3TRft E3t^ fE?l RtTT ^T ERcT eT 5TTRT E^ | 
3TRR cirRrcfj, ETiMeT), c|Rr cTRT RlRcf) Rl<g EfR^ EfR 

RRJE TRRT f^EtT RETT I 

EJeT RJEfcT cTlEP RHRT e} RR^r RRT Rr^IcI 
RTREjfcRT Efj| RPR%EfjR°T EfR, ER^ RTSEfElR ij ERcf f^RT RETT I 
■RjRxft EEJERSTT E^ %cf ^t RREpT RRRfRT EfR f^EU REJTI TTRT 
{JirjRft r 4 E^ RTRE[fcRT ?TRR EfET ERT ^EJR 
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^cTTTcTT cfr mT 3 3Tmft mfen feTRaiRT mt wfe nR fen | 

3?STTcT m/nffe mT c)flfenR u l, nTmfetRnr nR ^TcTT W I "fet 
3tk 3pq f%^tcT c^T yf?|tcj| ^ g5W ^cfed if mW ^ 

■f^PSW SRT fem, fefet WT ^TT^rarPSI gRT mmim W|" 2 
mWfJTm mt 'nidife'dl/ feffe ^Rffe ' md^fer , 
'mdife man', fe nmmm'. 'mjtfem', 'Hieill^Lsill wfe", 
fejfnimr 3Tlfe WT3Tf gRT Hldife eft if nfefen fen 
Wl fefe WRT % mnnT dfenff ■TTcRnR T, RT mt feT f^TT 
W | nRmwt mt wfe mmt fe; nn? nit 3wfe nit 

wn nR, M fefent ni mar fet feg fen wi fefe 
mfem nn fefen mkf nmmj°f an i fn fefen ni 3 ttor mr 
mfefe nit 3mm wfe fen wi n^ mjfef mt ni 3 tistr 
m? w nnfem w. fe? gfenw ni nm if nfefen, wfm 
fen wi mfett it anwraR m? 'wr nit wn nR 
nrnnt nnfeft mr fer $fem nfefet nt mtmi fe, mt, aftR 
mm mmm nit ncrm nfe nn to wn wi fe ym^n 
feg nR^ 3nn ant. fe, fenwn, mmm nit fem^r 
cJjRini wi 

"m fenmn Rjnnt mm mom n^cw l 
rnnfcnT fifed 1 tlk dtlfifel f% nt: 11" 3 

(^V^/r) 12/95-96) 

mn fern nn ^trt mm ntkt <p ant. fe art, n^Mci 
wra, mnfm wn fenrmr fe nit fe 11 feomr feRmR 
mwnRR t tt fen w ti mtife nn ant, mn, mwm 
fefem. fefetaft at 1 sjcHi^ n^t eft ffen, clinch 3ik norntt 
mtmint n> mfn feteft fe mm nn torm mnffSrfen ti 
5R Tduro ti nfen rnmm, femRt w mm mnw ^ 
nRf^fetcT 11 mwsTRm ^ mtmn is tr mwmm nn femr t 
feki fenRT nit 3rfenm, aifem nan femrn mm ti nan 
nrmn nit fenm, sfem m 5jn nk nit mm mm w ti 
m^n mmmt it mfet. 3pf-mmfr, fefett, w, mnffenr, 
mfem. fe nrfenw ^ 3Tenm fenm ^ mr ii mmkt, mfei. 
ernffet. n^'STcft mfe ’nmafr nn nnfen fern w 11 mT mrnnit 
nit mwnRm nnferrm ^t mmn 11 m^t nan mt ^ nffe 
ntmci nfi ntm mfe 1 mnf rnn nfecr nt njn mm^ fern 
nfer fe ^ mRR nn 3ifemR fef fern w ani fern 
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sIF^r, TfRT CT9TT T344 44, cpf c£ eTR ft TR444 44 SP4PT 4T7J4T 
t 4R tl ^Rnlelk! tf. ttW^TC 4T2T OTPP 4>??T t, 

"■^TTRT 4> RR t R Hldiiyil^ ^U\<^, 4iTft4T<ff t1” 4 
PIcrq^Rct eft 444T t ?xRT v[4<#i4t 45 feR Rft, 

RlT 4T?T W tl xfRt ttf44 3?ttRR RfRg tit 45 444*4 
4P?°Tft IT? 3F4 4*4f 4TT3J c£ fcP? tf ^T? 41441 t? 
44TI 4W& eft? 44 4? ft4T4 4jR 45 4 ft 441'!ell 4? ^feefR 
4#eTT tl ftfg HI'SW'FST 45 cpf 3T J2 TTtf t 4J4T 45 4fef fR? 
RFf 4Te4T t44T4 TTC ft^Tt teTT 11 Hieili’ll'M 45 1, 2, 3, 5, 
18, 19, 23, 24, 29, 32, 33, 36, 37, 3T»jrtf t 4lcl4yiKd 4? 
cMc|l4), ^TTfcrcTTtr HdfRl ^fevi’ttK tfeTT tl R tfRr, 3TRJ, 
SI*? u Tl -MHM 4t t'Mjfcl 4>t M54H 4tt 11 

? 4 r Rer 444 t t 44 ki 4 i>i 454 d stktrt 2. 3, 5 44 
4R4T ^TT^err f I 3TS4T4 2 t "STSTPJ? 41544' 4t xR 11 
3TWTT4 3 t '4475474 *£3R' cfSTT 3TWTT4 5 t 'tjtR ft^TH' 4? 
4444T ?TcIT T RTT 11 ?4 4Pt 3T£ZJRff t R 4? 3|P]4P5lei 

RR 4T4T 44 44T efSTT cR4>itl’ ?T4T 3T2f4T*efT 4? 3fl4 4l^ u ft 
R 4 > 3TeT44 44 £'SicT Ridel I' 11 ?4 4T*fI 3T£4Ttf t 4fR ferft 
sii^lie -443 tl tsrpj? 45 ^*Rim fRr t *jpH R 3iPMT4eiT 
Wit Rt 11 

''4l*? u li?ei l Re4l g yRTt 4T4tW: 

UllPeleilq eTet 444T elef: 4|4f 44TT4teT I I 5 
4PF°Tt g74T '5'RT? 4T44 477T4T 4RJ I *jftPPR 4}4T Rtj 
R f 44T4T W eft, j4>\4R ttTT I ^ eT45 tt 4T44ft 11 sJ'HR'R 

wj3R ftRr Rrt ftR in trtr wit^i tarpj? 4t 3 tptr 

titen ?74t R44 Cg75 trf$r ft%T tt 4eTft Pt 11 

"vJdHTflff^r e4pl t cJlpT MI^: u ?4T ^Rj'JI'WaiT 
4’l^lli|cid'1l?xl4 (c|4)d[?x|4 4 R4T : I I 6 
ftft RTR 4RTO (qr^Pef R44T4) 3PRT4>. 

tlT? Rr^I, eTSTT 4TTftt4T ftcReTPT 4?T 4tt 3|Tt x^ft^ I 

3TTt et ^t e1le44ef ?R t4T Rfft^ I WT ?«TTW t V<?-7^ 
^TU WF?m: 3T9teT 4F?tt 44 ?ePT ^t4cT W4R 44 tt, aTftpfr 
44 44, 44 £TT4? 44 eTSTT '?J4 ?ef4 3P4 It'tl ^6T 44 

tr I ■’I? W44T t 4l*? u l1 4t Hte!iH, 4 f, 'fe? 44 RtT 4MT 4t 
p^4cf> 7794 ■TTSTptScft '44441 4t 4,4 44 tW ePTRTT vjiieJ I 
5TF? 0 ! TePT 4teT cTof 44, ^Sjtt 
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FF foot FF FF ft I ai*? u l FcTF FF FFF FRct TfFF eRfF Mi|I'-c1 
FFT if FltFT ^FRTT FTP? | Fit 3TcT if gitf%eT Ft %^f if FfTcTT ft I 
"MedSi^ FTFtFT^ 4^c;|i) "\;olc44> I 
FPtiuH>d4RkFI g FFRI^eaTNAfeld: 11 7 
sTT^ft Fft WJFR if 'ledFM, FfFTF, c|+ 5KH ^ ^ FTfeWF 
F?[R t%FT FTTFI 

"F^tF FfRHd 64dF 'id ^d^lFF 

3if^jccj I ffr; % ftarr hrW^rt i i 8 

WJFF tfcp FIT tJpTT Ft FTFTF FtcTT tl iRlRfl’ F? 
3TRlFT4 11 3FFafT 3?F?TFtF ttcTT 11 FTT2T if RFR FFmFFT cfft 
ef4t ^Jcft tt F^t tl 3Rf FFRFFFft if FsTfafst F FFFtFTet 

Ftta tit i fimfUI 3 fff #t i ^ fttft ff> *t Fip^t i f4fg 

FIT f4f^r FWdf FTFR foFT FFT eft. il'ddH cfft W'lMIkf 
ttFT; FF ftFTF f^RT FFT t Ff4t 3 FF cTF F^F sTF^T FTFFM 

cfft cf>|Refill fi)£RH 11 

"ffpr; f 4 ttwir fgvrirfei'R fjf erarr i 
focT t FTFTT f$TF Ft FFFFTTF F I I 9 
3?arfcT ^cTeTT, FFFF, FTwtt FTvjTT, Ft sH^ufl' FF Ft, cPc-FHF 
ft| IFFt 3TFTTF7 

"smPrld't sTTWFT F^fcT-WlPl 11 10 
vf-fTFWWf ctf ticF? cfXFTT 3fM^cf? #/ FFtf% FF ^ f I 
FFTfeT FFTF 11 

"{FFtrTC F^cii^ FeTT sFFTttiFReTaf" I I ” 
waiter sfl^uit cf>T FJ*T Ft I Ft FFFFT FF FFT FRFFT Ft I 
FFFFT cfft RpRR FReSt FT I 3fR FFFFt FF t?T FFFtFRt FF 
FRI Ftl 

"FFffFFFR FT$ tF FFFR Yl^telF'' I I 12 
FRJyTF. FFf4Rr FH Ftt Ft F3F7F tFt Ft RF FFF°Tt 
Fft, ^fcTFTF ^cfeT t4t Ft FTT2T FFF^Tt Fft. ^feiFTS ^FF Flit 
FF^fa fR I IF FI Rift $ sll^uit F>t TJeFST ^ FFT t f 

"FFt slP^t I FF^ FTFt 
eF^TF yeFST sl^lRf 
cF^fF FrFfiT ?FR Ff^FFft" 

F^fetFTS if Fl^ufi Fft TfaTF FFfFFF cR, FF^ 5P?T FFT 
Fft, ?P?T FFF F?t FgfeT Fft FTTeft tl M ^ FF^FFlj 
FTFFTTRF if fci^HH t Fit FTFTFf Fft T fRFTf^IeT FFFeft ft | ^F 
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q#T cf57ftcJTT3fr 3 cpfeFg, fctR 3?R4l4d!, 3d^h1dl 

Rqq cir? errr^rt qt qqq it PnsftcT f^rr 1 1 qsrq, 4tq, 
qrqqrqq, qrrfraq> 3rf4qq?, 3im, RRr, q^cf, qjqqqqq^ RfSr. 

qR—qtaFTT, <}iim q'iviH, Tfy, qTcTT, Sjq, 4tq, qtFT, q-alqqK, 

qiaRT. qqqjR. Rq Fqq. q#RT. ^q srejq Rff, ■?jq—sRjq 
RqfcF, ^Tq^T 3Tq?r^q 3TTR q§t WJJ3FT RPr 3 qqqR t| FTt 
'{•qfce ^4 -4 dl^Tl <£ MRr)|i|cb I I VHH<& HltqH 4 

4Rci ffFF'T q 7 ! q>T -M^-HiPia qR^ qtt, qq% 3TlMq) qqq qt 
eir*iiPqa <q-<4 qtt 33<4 cpf atRcq q>t qqqq qqaR q?t, qaq 
qFF°T q^ qtt qtqqfRcr q^R qSt qjt?ft?t Rqqi^ 44t 1 1 

qeRT: 'Trq'qcfr^r qRt 4t upfr qrf qtsrqT arPra, 4qq 
q^t q>t qxTT d4) qR I •uddcndl qR qjqt qq 1-t q>4 R qMi 
w 11 qqq qTqqqrrcR it Rra ‘^vcr <m' qq q°fq Rrt 1 1 4 
qptt, qq. q4t, qpqiq, qeqqq^, qiqq>, qiqqq qtfq>, qfrqPiR. 
■qRTrqqq, srpjqqqqq, 4fcpr, q>%eM. 3 ttR qrfir ?jq q°f qt ti 
qrqq qq^Rr ^qqt 3Tif4rflqq qq qrrqq % i 4 RtfR 11 arqf44t 
ti f44j qj-p^qq f4f4 Ft, 3 tstctt g4qq Rsnq Ft, 3jsrqr 4erpjF 
qtf qfEpt qtt qf^qT Ft, 3'4 3^)fstcT, cqiviq M<ai 'idl ^ I 33<q 
qqsq 3TI5?fr 4tqq <qqFN t4RT W 11 fuRqft qqW qreqqqt 

t, ^4t qtqcT ^ « q5t feq^t qq f4R ter ti qcqar 
'jyFf 4 33tPl qtt^ 'Ms^iPidi qpl q^ft j i4l i sffq furqq^t qrsqj 
^ qqr qtt4 4t ^jPtqq q^t; ^q qFFq-^^fM # forq 
q^aq 4t, q#R. q^qq^ ^ qqar ^M, q?q, qqq, qtqrr q5t 
qtqrqr qtt q4t ti qFT qTFqrrRq ^ qWcT q44q, qqPr^iq, 
qrf*jq qq^ qqr^ f^qu^ 4?q 11 

qrqcp zqr iq qqTcqq ^jqt qaTqTcfr qqT f^qT qqT ti 
4qt qJ qrqq 3?qjqt q? qqsr, qiqqt ^ qrra fafqq qqr qarqiq,- 
q&jq 3T£znq ^ qicdiiMci>d u i q^t q>&q % qf^crf^q fTft ti 
4qiq^ qtq4, qigq qafq q>t qicq^snstf Fq qF 4qq qrq^ 11 

fqrqt 3TenqT qqq qsqqqT f4Pr, 3qq?q ^jqqsq, qrqif^qTq, qra 

qqqr, qqqq-qiPiqq 4q, qqqqttq, qnqqq srPm. ffqr-q^IrT, 
3TT?fm PtOTq, gqTtqrq, 3Tqqq 3{2TqT ^jq qiU qq^qq, qfqfeq 
qiFfrr, wq qqqq 3fi4t ^ Fq q^tq, q^pik, qnfMq, qq^tq, 
qiqptq, qtt qq^ ^q ^ ^qq qrq^ t, qft rr^rf^r wnJt' 
qtt 3qKciNi<fl MRq>eqqi q^T qqRtqr q^qqq ^ i qjqt qtt q^4 
qqqrarq, 3tqqrqR 3T^cft ffFqT c^eim, Hi-Ht ^t Rq qR 
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ftp ^tjetpt ctstp, PfpPkTTP it cPT^r pt ^ ctpt p^ if pSt pk 

4^1 PT pt PtPFIT, 'fHifcTP 4<gfcl i| PviJ kt, tF ypT 41^4?, 
3WIFTPPT pktpp, PTFTfctPFT if kt PPT 3Jpf Pt fk? p^d 
■>TTCT PP PRp cfPT OT^cT ■*TT^T cpt PFFT pSt pft PlHdl, PPTTJpf 
p t P? FPTFtpkt Wf, kt pt FRPR Pft kPT W ■jfP^TT. 

cr FPf pypr kt prfcT p> y^ikt pf f?Pt ti 
nidiiyii't-^ pt "HifSjchi tk if prkcf5T3Tf ptt P^k 3 tfj aft? ptfpt 
^ FfciPkk pt ^R PRTT wtl k ^ Pick cqfklcP ptt 
P^t PFPPT PlcTPPIPI if Ptt tl" 14 fP TIFF? 4FHP I PI <R 
3TTt|lRcl £FTR FP ^ 415^ RlFFFFt Ft pttt k pfcT •ill44F3tT cf»f 
ptffptpt if Ptt k 7 pft i gpcT: kit 4t f^ *i piket tk 
PFPT tcJP> PPT FPF PPFT PPT Ft 3FJPR, PIHlPd cZjcReiT pt 

3F%m ff pRtt, 3TRrpktFF. pkt, wtm 3ttR- pyf if 

PTFFPTPT PPFt kkp FRcTT 11 FPP> 3TPTPT PF£P PPTP k 
ppkp FTFFpypT Ft kPT W ‘PWTpr PF fkp FFtf. 
PPF-PFF P? £jk?TTPT. Pjfct, TJW, FFFtrff ij c^Tpf, ftlk 
■Reft ptt F^ fkokT, 3HT4 Pkft k vjHvjIlfcl k <FFP Ft p| 

tjpt. didii^ii'M if pRk Rmppir it 3Rj?.- ftp f srpraf ff 

’ttw 3TFFTP. fTFFk pt PFTP ftp? PR STFPk 3tRlFFP. 
PTFFSIR^ Ft Rt PR Rf, 3TePTcF pR WIT PPF PPF 

pifiRi4> pr (pkk) fR fikiFct. pqfjPN Rstfjf fR #n, 
3TTPP ^TcfPTT, W yyTRTJT k P?ck?f cf5T TJFT, ^?T 

PicUIel vJllA cPT yPl—5&R41 gPT RiJI RTT FFI dlcM4 

PTPP5TRP ytt SlcprTPTT -PlfPlPbcl 11 ^kt FP f^cR ^ 
kcTT 11 

"PPT POTTRy k 3P[PR <?>eTT W yptvjR 

61^11-m k ^fekR w ttpr It <ktfo M efy Pkra 3ik 

FRcr-3pj?t yy ypyry f\ tjrfkPFI cjtt gp t pf wpptpt 
enkmki ftp nfciqi^tci Ptfckp ypifkr ftptt ti 15 pf 

PrfMp Plpuf cpt ^Pr fkFTcT $ WT it PIPT tl PtPP, 
^JefPtt, Hcll-S*1, fcTPRPPT 3tPTF>R PSE| efuf Ft ilPM PRcIT 11 
Wft\, HHkvjH k Sk Pt 4t ptPTF. potcfTF, P3TFTF $ cTTktrt 
^ pIT 11 <*>*WiS k TO tt WR 3TW 3TPIPTR PTcTTcTT tl 
auk Pip 4>, tpet, pp>cff pt p4?ti<^i 4> ^y it ypifk prctt 1 1 
ptppprp it pk pt irt tPcftPRP k gppftr ptIppr prapr-fr 
PlftrP PTT PP T3k TIFFT PRTT PPT 11 "ft^ PtPTP. PlfcTPTP. 
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H^5 T3Tf Rf m^fFtTt RRT RFTRTFR RR PdPl febRT RRT t1'^ 16 
W2T tf RJR RTRf Rt RfRef RfR^, RR, FTRR fR RTRt RR> dqfPd 
TO f^RT RRT f | spTR, <5H 3TR^ 3Tlft PR—RTR % RftcT P37 
RRT tl cpfffo RF PR. RTR ft^f, TOR, t% nfa ^TcTTSfr ^ 

■Rijf^R RYlfrj Rt t1 ^PRf R> 3CTSTR W dlcq?liP^Rt rot? 

R? cfujcjK c?7T RfRT tfifTRlif Rt Rttfftf Rt Rtf tl 
qf^T8R if "3fSRTcR RlfR, qRTTftft, tf^cftl-3 R> PfR RRR RTR 
cfajT 3fpR Rt 3PRTR RIRRTfTPR t Rftt Rt l?R 3TERltt Rt 
iTRrMr. ftro cRg rr to -qtt ?r? groT R^ajrat Rt Rfft 11" 

17 RIFT RT. fPST^Te^T'H ft*f dlCTOI'H Rt PRt t jt>t Rt 
■^PtfP iR sTOtlTO'R, tftRtRTPR Rt 3fft $RKI epRt tl «t 
cj?r anePRRTRT Rt yR imi cTlci et^di 11 
RTRT cTOT. R5RR cf8T°T R> ^TR>f t tt 3TTR[t FRTt 

tor ftttt. Rt.tt. twt 3TTft ftRTRt t PlP4d (tftR> RPR). 

q^!R|tR (RPPcT eRTRPR ) if dlTO^ll-wl efc RRR tct Rt 
^H Hcnq <stvSf tl ‘“fawtt, iftRTRT if R^fa RR. sTOPff jt 
eTOT RRT RTTORTlRttR RReR, if RI*R ft'ETTf tcfT 11 Pp^ 

t^ttot Rt tftRT groieTSPrf rr yw t fan 11i 1 * 

3PR5, fpf^T RF tftRT T5R %, fR t, fawn wwnwwfa 
^xprT if Wg RTRT if RRtR faw RRT 11 HceRii'FR if Rpfa 
clPcfxR R. sll*F u lefTR, 4 u Rl4 eft t<9 eh 'I RRTRP RRTTOR MPJfl t 
TOT "ft^3ff RR dlRAPIIPR. 3TfttRR RTRRRTTP3?" I 19 R>?T 11 eRT 

Tjef ^ftt 3f2t t 3TT!jt, ft^. tf^epf JTT 

■JfF 3fR eft^TR 4ie4|2ll'<-5f if qPcT fepFT#qt,^ 5f5f^ Rf^f ^ 
q^TO, -i i eq^ll ^ t qftcTfBTFT; Rqf^Tcr tft RTeT it 
ef f ef>cf ?ef, #Wft WR, twt [R RTRTaff qt^RqfMcf. ^ SWfafa 
erf <r ?TF?P yt^llptf ..fPT W ^ 

f^T^er, RTt Rif fifSfeP aflR e) uf c4| cj •FSfT e^- Hiqt t tft R^ 

efifai ts. -£ WT^ff WRRR fa ftRT fa W*z 

t t^cIcT: RTRRRft WI'efxT eflRRtf RTRR RPRR if RPft, f^cpf^RT 
RRRftRT 11 fawft RRTef STRcR, Rt RIRRkR eff^&RRT 

?Rf?^ yRleRifci epiei if wwn Pi 41 ^ ^ ai^Hepx-i, 

c>fc;c^4)^R fepRT RRTI tf. RTRRTTtR eP?t t, Jv!? 

^fTRf fa effeRpaTT, cfWRTcft RRR fa RT^R RPRR t 

iflTRT# at? ^i u ieparr t rrr ftRi l" 20 Rftr mpk 
dle^qRH P T et RTRRPRT eft ¥fafRT RP lW?fa t Rt tft^. 
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hic^ik-ji ft qRcr^Tcr y^ fftyr i yprfft'?T Fraj? ftt 3rqft 

'1IC4)' FF y-K10 *t 4>6<) [?, "vS'-glft TpT 

y%spR F cR Tjft ‘?tRT FFFTcT ywft yft fti^T cjft I 3fR Fftt 
WTO TeTTfftcT cj?r I" 21 FIFlft c|ufc||c; yft sTSTcrr ftft sTFgfft 
er4 $ R)<pm ftTJ FF ^ 3?Sjf^T. oqRsqRR^r, WF7F. CTSTT 
yWlftt <FFT TPT TRTRT 2JT, yft F 5 ? FFcT ft5 Wt ft ~&3 

TFpft 11 FTcT cf>T 4ie-M^IKF Cftrifftjfecr 11 ^Rifely FTTTyJTTftF 

W, xt'WTfa FaTT FFM ’ft cFftf^rfecT f Iftftj FF cftfejcRan gF 
ofrarepft yTypT FTFy ^RRFRI tR afhft yaft t, eTT^t F^ft tl 
WlRb F^f Hlldy^ll’HI ‘PT ftfftyftrpWT. TJFFfttywy ftftFT FFTI T?ft 
sTFF 0 ! yft yft Ffftt FHSfl FTFffftlTP, <-1K<l»fciyj, 3?Tf§fcp, 
ftfclFTRTTP. Fifty? 3fR mffttP F loft*! aft | 

Fyft TTST ^Tjftl 

1. ftftg cblcftH FNcT ePT FfftFTTf - f?ft T?F. ftcF <tsTl si I J I 

^TFcTT TORH, FHI^ I y.F. - 2002, ^ TP. 

141 

2. Sjftftaft TPT gwfts - ■g^RTSTCT, FfftFM ftftT 5PPRH, 
FeiTFMF I y.F- 2004. ^ TP. 37 

3. FRcftF TTF^fcT TPT ffttPPS - ftftcPFRT - FT. FFFfty Weft. 
FNcftF FTFfttS. FF ftwft I 5T. ft. - 2005 

4. FTFlftF cPTc^ll-ty - ftWFTFm \3mwj|i|, yr°ft yy>T?TF Fft 
fftwft I F. F- 2008. TP. 

5. FFTT FRTyyTT'FF — «llgc1ld ?j4cH *ll-(-^, ft*l<g*FT FF^cf 
FFTTF cfRFRft, ^.F - 2000 

6. yft (cPlRfhl TP. 4) 

7. cj# ^|RcW.^.6l) 

8. yft (cPlRcPI TP. 98) 

9. yft (chiRcbr tp. 106) 

10. yft (cPlf^PT TP. 83) 

11. Ff&FT ftffwf - 'H*yiF<P - ytnywPT P5 imi< 51, ypft 

ypTFF, M fftroft I y. ft. - 2008 (cPlRcPI TP. 70) 

12. yft (chiRcbi tp. 100) 

13. yft (tptR«pt tp. ) 

14. 'ti'N’d 3fft fftft 1100 — 'Jl4«g*lK 'Jlel'Jl, ’TRcfty TFaj 
RlcjjcH, fftwft | y. - 2000. ^5 TP 37 
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15. TTRcfta WTO - f^w^-ilST wezrra, crrofr l^RPT ^ 

Rcei) I 5f. - 2008, ^ W>. 153 

16. (<*>lRct>| fp. 194—195) 

17. JTCcT 3fk vH0l '1IC-4?||'<-^ — ^f. ?Tvj1c|ed'*T f?}*}, \3rT? 
St^-dl^fcl^ cf^S, $01151919 | ST. ^T. -2008, ^ SJ7. 56 

18. -<11^9? IK-3 - Sift. ^r. TTRJeR' ^ %tft I g 

-1958, ^ (P. 

19. ^K^-4 Hicc^?n^ g -licitC)7c1l 3TTl% qVw cf qjsj-tticq 

- - 1Kli) u l ^raH'ilcI qTcnfr, <pRT, tjft | g. 3TT. 
1990, ^ Jf>. 

20. fll*6«Tl ^IlfBcit - ^f. 6||6 |KH|£<s| 

21. 9^i?ft<yi TTT2f7, TT^T f^ TIdij 

ftccil | ST. ^T. -2006, ^ ?fj. 38 
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’ttct, w^fcT aft? otm 

(oftt?RTC ftfe uHvrllfcl) 


fttftq ft??T 

fttRlftl fatspn ft^f?ltlMi|, 



HI^Jl'l 1>lc1 *T Br?RTn<J cfcjcfiicidei ft ?RT ^ RHf vnicll 

an i fftft Bn cMhh 3 ^Ufts (aRn?) ft ?rt *r arnnft tl 
3T^n 'TFI aft ftl^ld ft ?BT *f vjINI vniai an I Hlda 

«iPki4t' aft b?t fta? 3 nrftnaprR tt ?enftcr ap? fftnr nan an i 
B?t ftn tf apro mwi'jn tpt ftf anfslqcq ?bt tl naaroftn ft 
apiftn ?RapR ft wftt-Hns ft fftnfn ft fcrft nFeft ?f?enncT aft? 
R)tfi4t MBd is nrft 1994 ft aft, fftnft a*ap arRn waftamaj aft 
nrn apT n?ana? m rjt sjii m? n? n^rm farfftR 
?ftftfftaft ft mann % np? ?f?ftapff ft nm nRn ft ?T^nfft ft 
nRf nfnr aft? ?n£qfft ft 25 3fr?t 2000 aft nwraftm gn^fen 
3rfftfftam 2000 ft aTRFfcf br yrmn ft fftft arcftt ?TFnfcr ft 
ftt| fftrffft qf^RR RRn ft 26 ft ?RCf ft WJ ft Rap 
nann? 2000 nft Y5rtt?Fra tfr eFTRi nan | 

^rfrFRS ?RR WBTft?] eft fftnajR ap? aRRI nan tl 
tjft ft ar? ntny^i ft cjRpfn ft an i uftlnnc: ?mn aft Tftnft 
nuiy^i. n?RT^, RTRnftn, nft?n aft? arrant ft Rnftt tl 
HBuft 3 ft? nftnr ?mn ftt ngan nfftafr 1 1 nftnT api arnnn am? 
apeap ft i| 3 n t aft ’oftftms ft fftflar 1 1 ^ftt?rn^ aft ?Tamnft 
?raig? ti anfftan# ngR ?iaHj tl ^napr ftanpR 

135100 anf fftdtftW 1 1 ant 2001 aft amm^nT ft argRR nft 

aft nPRRsnT 20795956 t, fft?Tft aij^Rld uHRffft aft npRRsm 
6616596 t 3fR $«<PI wfctaid 31.82 tl ft?T aft agR 3pp|fftcT 
nHa?nfcT aft nnRRsnT % 7.83 ntcRTcT IJrfRRre aft 11 

WrftfFR qap ?P^ RR^fctap faRRTcT 3ft? m^fcfap 

fartctEicn w? ?rt 7 11 aj? tra nrftn ?nRcft, -^Rt crj ^ftft 

nnapT?fmR nf^?T, aft^ ?arRt, n?RT, R?ft, apmaff, nasR n? 
nappT^ft TpraJ aft? n?p|t n^Rf ft n?T n^r tl *5ftt?m? ?Rai 
rtr a^ cpftft ft ?Rf if annn a?mn t amtfft ntr r? aft t^w? 
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yg^ yyr yr Ftcft ti rft yt wyRR wy-yR 3 ?tft 
yrcft yRyntcT 3?y^ tski yyiaff ^r 3rf?jcw?id: wyyr yy yryyR 
y^dl 11 

Rfr yr| (ByffyRF yft cftyr yyy ytt yFiyaft) - 
iJxfrfrys y?t eiW yyyiyyy ^tycft fcRR yy? yFRiycr yy yyy 
cTty^tcfr yiy>y ygy Rd u i y-fgy y^fr f | cf 3jy^t yy? 
yrrfs-ryr cf> yrrsy fr yyyy yy yytfygy yygy y^d! t Rrypt g 
gyyriyT Rrg gg Ftdt t sfiy yRyt yrrafr yyyiyyyf *r yt gR yyer 
yy yFTcT ten t cfr gyyr STM-yRR 3 ttR- ySt yfyyr Rft 1 1 rf 
ggy ^yn ndly fTctt % ^psy ytt gyyyy '^tyf gyyTRT fc-rg 
ypfty eigRyl yt gKi t 3ffy sfRT f^ yyy eisRyl ytt 
yjyy^y yygfy Ftyy? rtf} yyyy Ft wd t, gy yn?r 1 1 

yt-F vjHvjiiIcI — Byffyrys g yF% yryft 3T^yj yRyyfcryt 
3 yfe yfyyrrfcl yy gy> Ryfy ysjR ^ 1 yuR yF yTyyyfcr 
©yttynTF yt yiFy R wry^yT, gyyy, R§yy, yfyT, ftyrfgy, 
yyyrgy, 3iiRdMiy (3 tfotR?t) 3ttR styf g R Rryiyr yyjcft t 
yy=g urfTyFTF ytt gy> yg^y yryyyfct R y>y g ^yr^r 3ryyT gy^ 
gyy> R y?yy ti yRyT yt srRyyyT RfR 3 ff dddiR yt 
yRcyy gy yryyy Ryryr yy^ 1 1 

yfe yyyrTfct ytt yyyfrr yt yfyy 3Ry> yiyyig yyfcry 
1 1 'Jiddifrl yrty gy yftTSFT yfyeny (qyqgy 'R*w4t 'yy? yyqyqy? 
RyqyRyiy) Rsyyyr^T ygyraiy tt 3yytRiyf yfty yyy ^ yy^ 
^ yryRtcR yy yyyy tft’fe Rsyraef sfR ^rcrgsr 

y# <b f^ryrrft ti 3 tr»t if yF c#y y^yT y^t ^ ^yt 

R>hk'i' yy yypf eFt 1 ^ ^ny ttyyy 3 mft yay yFiRy yFTf%yf 
3TrR yt RR ^ 1 sfft-tjft if Ryr spy yenyf yy yyyR yyr^ 
ygti 3TFt ydyy? syttyry? yy yg^y yiy yfe yy?y wr ^ 
3rypfy 3y rut 1 f# yRy ^ yf^ yRy gyy^t ^ Ryyfry yy 
Rrr t R> 'yfe' giyy ytt ygyRr ?terg rm ^ 'yfe g^y yr 
1 1 'yfe g^y yy 3 t 4 'tRy' gt eRryi ynyT 1 1 ?yryy 3?af rf 
g3TT fcp yiyy 3 rf yRRifct yg^i ^y yt y^cff yy €r Rryiyr 
y>y<ft aft 1 

ywr — y^gttyryy Rryiyr y>y^ yictt yte yRynfci 
etly yt^t RTyT Reid f i F^f “Hi°ii yy sR-s yryT yy yyfyr yyiy 
1 1 yyyy Rr^ 3 yRRifcr ytt yiyr yrRyT yt^t RTyr ^ yR 
RFff yn?ft 1 1 wn Ry ^erg to yy yyy5t yyry yT^y yFcn 
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ti §# ijffftprc ft> #ft <ift m ftftftt RTftt 3Tk 
m-ril'H 1 ! ^ 'Him m pRcif$RT ftftiT 11 ?tp£ siRiRcm Tftftt. 
■q^elT 3fR fft=tq yftST cfr #St <fft ’TFIT <fftcl^# cTSTT *lftef 
TO ft Wlft ffteftt deleft f| ftfftt W ft erf^cT 3P5 
cpa[T3Tf ft WT *IcRT t fft> 'ftfftf Wlfft 'ftki<^' ^aJfcT 
Pflftcf ft ^ 11 ^ ft 3T?^ ft 3Tcf: ft f’ft RP ^ ft 

cFR f^TTI 3RJ «TR ft feHItJcT ft PPR fftPIT sfft 
ft ft trI. wr ^pftr 3ift<P tM Tj fcT»rrf^TcT Ift^n cim rp 
^ czrf?f^T eft ?RPT TOFT PiyctxT %qT W| wft 3?ft 
Hft cfj TTOFT % ^T? PRPTfcf ftftT ft 3lft 3fr? ftTcfr ft tPcR ftt 

ftft cl^ft uftl'H'lc? ft ftfiftft ^ ft^Ffr ft «R Fft I «TO ft ft 

spefr ftft ftoFFTT TOT ft ’ft u1l<*>-< ^Fft eft I ftft-ftft 

^3 vjHvjIlfcf <PT 3fp ft Rk-CIK ftcTT ^EfeiT TOT I 

5>llftR<P RRi^cal^— ftfe 'jRPnfcT ft tK'ft) «PT 
ftR^sft ft! sften <if 5 ftftr ftm ti ^hi^Rhi 3ift TOftftsi 
ftte. ftt fft RdM^ ' ft t 3Nftr v^Hdllft ft cgtf Plft TOT 
ft ftft ff| RtoT TO <TO gwft ftt 3Tft3TT ftST ftftfT tl ??rft 
ft c l Rcff T ?^T viH^lfcT ft TOlftt ftt SRI iJIlftR^ fftftTOT TOTO 
TOeTT ftT, TOft cTSTT fttft Tgft ftft cTTeT ft?T. «lft H®TT PTft 
-ilfftTO , ftcTFPR ftft ftc5. ^gt ftftT STTfft I gfft f^T cftftt 

c^ sfTcl «f33ft ?Tft t 3PT: ^T^-ftl5 ft efftT 

■^ft f I fp ftftt? ft SRI PFPPjft W ^1? t ftft ^Rsnfft 
fRsfti 3fP ftWt cfjT ftt ^?rft? ’Tft M TlfftcT ftftTT t 
3fk ^ftfftrq ft efpr ftKft-ftftl cpprft ^ fcift wift ^R?r ^Rft 

11 3I1T RP f<P R^ftf ftt ■sfeer RlcPN ^Pl wl'ScfX sTTclft 3RI 
^ftt cpift cjft irffcr ^ppft 11 

■H^fci — ^r viH^nfftr ft 'OT^pPPRfPi tcp r ftftt 
ftgprsft ft RlftcT fftRcTT 31^ ^TTcft 11 ft efftT 3TTFtPrR ^ 

^ t cfsrr cfft 3TTRT3ft ft fft^TRT cP^ft 11 ^PPT HM-ll t 

1ft5 ^ift STTRI^ cr Tjof t sfR vHc£ 

ftftgp R RlftlT Wm ^IcTcft tl ft cfTP ^ 

3TTRT3ft cjft ftftt-ftW[3ft ftl ^ ft T JW 3fR 3TRTERT ^P?ft t I 
■oRT '^PP ^ 15 ^ ftWT 'SPT PTP t I '-’I'I'-'llRl ^ ^PT 

3ipft ^fft siftjrrft cT 2 H 3Ri iRraiftr gft ^tt ftt 1 1 ?^rft 

ftftn t ftp ^ vjHvj 1|!% ft £1^ cPT PRRPTcr ^ liRciRTcT 
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Sldl f? I ■‘i'I'S 'Jl'lvjiifd if RRRf TO W5 TORTO f%ft 

H, 'jI'^I 7 T 1 f 3fR f^RJ vjri*-H 'ffWTO, 3TTOtR?t TO3TO 3fff?t | 

- Rtf ^Prailci 3FfaX WTO gt RltfRf 3ffc 
RcWf 3ttft W 31[41 \jM <?R 3TRY RTORf ‘t'lWjl-i W WR 
W?cft 11 fR XTOWTfcT if 'Rfc^T RTR W W> R^T ^ ftcTT t, 
ftTRW R^W RRtTOR RRRT ftdT t| fR W eft 3TRFfcT 
RRRFTfcT d-S<i—d'sR’ijI Rfo[ cf>t TOrft c£ 3TTRRTR 

3f|i|dlMTO TOTR TO W> RWR 3 ftft 11 R>ft 3Tfc|cfT%cT 

cTORt 3fR fRcft RTOR ftft f | fRc£ RTOR RtRR 3ftpt 

RTcTT-ftcTT R> TO ^ TOct f sfft XJR: RJRT gt RRR RtgcT 3 
3WR fRcTST ft Rl<t |f 3ft? 3dM> gRT ^<^>fo4c1 %?} R?J d'lcfl 
RTTOTt xffff dcb^l W y|vH4rd 3nfc RTRfflRt W vRifHl W? 3TTR 
WRITO? RREft RRt 3ft? tfTO? RT eft TOfT^t fa^Rt 3 TO ft 
RTct t RT ?Tt Ml'Mrl—Mlcl 3fR •iilclit RRt 11 w4?f>R RTOeT ft^ 
TO R»ft RTOR RtcTR 3 ^t Rt uTTit 11 

RTRTg 3 ■'llCel W RTcTTRTO 3fR GfUd ^tef^g 3fR 
STTRtR—RRtR <f> ■dl^cl XtftgR cf5t f^TSTT WR R>Rt W ftRT 
t 3ffr fR g5t xjfcf teRt ct R>^ 5TOR RTg%«f> W^ 

RR?t t ^ RTift f?tRTf £ 3TTORt TO. tj? f^ptfuf g^zf if, ^R 
3 XRReT g>RFt 3, 3TTO* ^pjgfR ?f> yts 3RTt cf?t RfTildl 3Tfft | 
fXftt WTO Rtc^cT W XiftTOT <p? W3Tt 3fk fTORT3?t W 3TRlf^T 
FtcIT t f^RTW Mleld XJcp 3T2f ij 3|P|c||4 ffcTT 11 3)fc)RcW 
■xftf cftR 3f^f) ^feft, eiflg I'it X>cf vioH cfi wR W 'xft STRtXJH 
t, ^ 'irEFnar RftfR, ^jffiR tott^ 11 d-M i fci ^ 

cfR '■»ttF#T', •gefgT, -eYfifcill. cbdl'td, TOTOg? 3jt? ETR 3TTfe 
^cRTTSfr x?5t xjvfT 3TRTEFTT ^ 11 f^tt STW? g?TF?T. 'gxffcRT 

3ft? Wt RfffR 3TTf^ «RTifR ^ iftf WTTOfcT ^ cfR 3FFft 
•il't^fcl 3FJRR M'mIkI dd'l-idd ^ | 

RTO3T - fftf XJRXJJTfcr ^ T&> fY?t^ WTO W >HHlfcl<b 
XRR Rin TOcTT tl f^RTW 3TraR W7: cWTORtgo ftcH t| XTf 
WTOTTfrT 3FTfYEIT, M, c^dl^fcl'H. 3Ttfn cTSTT #RTTO7 Sfft 
vdllciilt ^ M ^ ftett 11 SFTRW Rtt W cfTOT Weft t. 

WTFT eftf *lR'< ^f ^31i—MiG cr®TT ydltl W WFf cpy^f 
EfftfcTnjfctff #77 fRf% W <m <f*xf f, 3 ft?f Mf^dl 4 X|R^ 
t cTSTT RtRTFFf eft 7 ! W WR W?^ 11 fTO^ 3TfeTftw 

3TTf^ cfTOft eft feRj ^5 3Rt TOTfM ^t Weft 
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11 Riwri wq eft 3 tt£tr qq ftt qftg tfqqrrfft ft fftRpwcnq 11 

f# 3TRTR W? fqeft fa TRjW qqwq WPS fft^ft WT WeRt t - 

(1) RRT ftfe - SrfRm?. eft W^R, ^RFTRR, qftl? 

3TTfft f^TeTt eft fftqRft WW fas W% Wlft 11 cM ^ WT 
qqqft ^jfft t q?T ?TW Rft cfR5 TRFTte mRc)R WfttqR 'ftf 11 

( 2 ) fas - ft TJxfRRTS fftTeT ft q?ft t cRTT ?qqft ^RTR°T 
ftfe qqq writ ti qfftt ft* qrftcr -ft f^prt qq qq t fa ft 

cftPT qftg cRTf WW^cft eft tft*RT ft* TJWFq p 11 

«R^R fafa fa ftfc TJHWTfcf fa fa qg^I ’TFTf ft ftfeT 

WT RTcRcTT t - 

(1) qifftqT ftfts - ftkTT % ^ ^ WTW t q? efrq 3Rqfftq> 
ftRfqj qftrT eft fttft t. ^qqq qqft f^TWR qRRT ?t?TT 1 1 

(2) ’jRTTT ftftg - HM ftqiftt WT ft fftqRT wfa Weft ftf^f fa 
q? wifft wRw qf^i qft gcRrr ft srfftw w*} ftftft 1 1 

qqfttqq ftr amrrftr eft stfciRwi qrqq eft strir qq 

qq? qft qwR t - 

( 1 ) ftwr (wft WT wq) ( 2 ) WcfRT (qw wneft ffteeft) 

( 3 ) ftTqqr (€twr fts) ( 4 ) ?qqftt (q^q wt ft?) 

( 5 ) qqwq (arm wr fas) (6) gqqft (ft| qq ft?) 


qft3 qpqq 

ifef eft apq qtq 



^qT, 

3TTq^ 

?^Fr 

fftqRTq 

qqrftr 

•S'H 

frr 

qWH 

qftqftef. 

qsq 

#qrq 

^gqqn 

ftqiRq 

q^qq 

feqqqT 

ftqqq 

q^qiq. 

q<Ri, 

<s|eU-S 

qrf^qr 


snfSfcq vjftwr — apq vjHvjiifci qft qifft qfts wq^nfft qq anfsJw 

qftqq ftt arfftfftWT tl g*37cT: q? WFTWTTfcT fftft 3?R 3TqqT 3RT 
irawq 3qqft ftiftftqq aqftq wqft ti ftrft qprw ^ft ft eftq 
qgw wq % qRft 1 1 wqftt. w-q^t q cnwqr srrfft qft #^ft 
ftt qRcT 11 ?q Wf^aft qq ftqq Tfqft qRft t 3ftq im 
s|mk ft ftqft fa 1 1 'qftrgq' afR 'cgcctft’ qrqqj errq qft ^Mr fa 
ft eftq qqftq qrw ft qwft 1 1 wq qft qgw 'ftRFr eft wq ft 

fqeft q?T qftfq ft RTW WTcTT 11 ffa qqft fa 3TqqqqT eft TFfq 
WTeT eft qjeT-qjeT, qrq^ef 3ITfft qwfftcT qR 3Tqftt #tftqq 3Rftq 

qRft qq qftqq ft eftq 11 eps qfe ^jq qqqft, ftq qq qqq. 
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to# q> qto 3fk eng qq qqq # q#f 11 to cJ^PTcTT 

■11*10 q# q>f 7f #*1 *ic# # qq if ^cH c^ijci ■§ | sjTfcfr 

torfto qsj to 3ito # # ?q qrqqto £ qqqq arqqr qqq 
tor qto 11 

qto to qj# - 

1. to#, #. qq. - "qq antorr# qq qqfqqq", qto qqqqrq, 
jJcHISMiq. 1989 l 

2. toiqrq q. str. qq. - "grqqq fqqqq^qq to sq§tot 
(to# toto to to *r qqq qfttoHT qq qqrq)", 1990 1 

3 . to #. #. qq ?h! qq. q>. — "^rqqei tor> qtqtoq : 
#tos q^ sjqqqfto 3fftocr qto?#, qrqjq 

4. to#, fto<gqR — "qiqr # qrqqntofr" qtor 

q^ to#, 1992 1 

5. to# qq. #. - to qtoto". 3rrqq qqq qqqqq, to 

to# , 1993 1 

6. to qq. #. - "qitotq ^Fftotot". qqqqq tonq, to 
to#, 2000 1 

7 . qiqr # (2001 srg^tor qrqto% # fto to# 

qrq#), qqqqq torrq, qrccr qqpR to#, 1 
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'tf'W’d f^T^r ^ldl®^i||: 3TRf^ RTT5RPJ 


sft VI1-I-1I2T ^.iTT.R^St^Rftaf, TOM, RTf^cT, vilMJfl^ WTT 


d^cl »il®ili||: RcumtjKi — 

RRFR1 WlT: TMrmFFeTTFTMF RTFf^ ftg cffi£: 1WI 3TTR%T | 
^3J tftcfrg T3F^?£ FT^u|KUF<^fa^F-e^ ^5.^ 

TPTRRt HFmNc) Fd^J Rpehj F^FFTTftsTfo: FRcT ?R^ I 
FTWoftpRF Fl^RT: Ffoft 3m: 3TFftFF: FTf^T I Fft*F[ RTRF5?r 
felT F WcT I 3TGTTM. faf^RTT. F>diF>1i!ldH. gif^W, faslFH. 
T rf^rclH, FRJ, cHc^H, FI<±F>H, ^ftfcT:. ^ftfcT: ftfcT:, tfrfcT: $cFlftRJ 
R#g RlRI^J, Fftcp* R^F^cT WRRT^T "FT FMT! FRr! trfFV 
^clciiuiji: cWd'M'W RJUFIF^ Ff^Pft FF MR RMtcRTcT 
FcMltedl FF FTTcTTI RFTRFfct FfcgcT 3l^chKcd sq'RTRF 


Rjf^df^R — 

“RTf^FfPmrfcr *rfcmrfcr r^ppcm 
■TTMT^^T fcT Ff^mrfcr FFFF aft I 
Fm ftf^RTFfcr f^fr* f^r>, 

FT FFTlFRTNepft MF 'dwIFK”' | 

RTRFjcT TORIT: FfeFft f^FFRTRF ^iFF MaPTMT chld'l^d 
TJFJTWTRT FF ^RF?t FUft ftarfcT: RTRTT^g 3FtFFFJ 

ftrttrj mtctt crsuftT rirf?ct rtf^ ctt^rt ^rtffijjj? frFcR 

FmftF FT^T I RRF 5 F 'pr: F^fet. FfoTRFT: ^ClfecTT: 
RTRFFTReTTMm: f^TFRTTFFF F^ 'SMipm ^ 4 -v|: *l 4 Pd FvifPd I 
f 4 mrf SflcHSJFT 3 TTRWRI ^FF F^TFF ^FF^T F>|cFlPl ^ TFeTT: 
f^TFfJTFF R^ctPd TmT cTTfeTFF FTTFFfcT RTR^RT 


c|?1f 

TJF>IRH R*FHH 

E35Sd5EkIU; 

1900 

F5FFR (fRoT) 

fomalT m^TFFT 

1901 

HFiRi 

B^! t2 >: LrlUC'lM?^ 

1901 


FTxRT £R 

1902 



1902 

ESfpT^b; jpgjij 


1900 


■ES1H 
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1905 


SigglMt^fcKiug'Miiiil 

1905 

4ftdd 



3Tft x? TF&TT: UoffcTT: ^TT ftd^ddTfedPFJT fdiFrftd 



M3 

d>ld 

cpfrT: 

d. f4^iid3] 

3dd^3 

1900 


4r crtetRRfi 

., f> a _\ A 

3tdT 

1903 

1. 3|Wi<PdJ£H 

'«Kd6ldl 



2. cgcdfcfWd^ 

3. dd3?T dd[?TT 


nn 

1915 

^HKd-yyT 



1919 


4t 


1935 

cT5d J Tl d d 

Pf^'JdTdd’d 




dRcRU^ 





'HWjd-W ¥RTddWT 

SRfcfST 5>ldi«^i 3TNWTRI 'H'M’d Wd> -HdN^-W PmiM 
ftmi ¥ldl««}ili dfoft ddTd: d ft%d: | d3dfdRT8TTdT: 

fRPFd chKunpj OTddl 

1. dKcflilldi ddllgTd 3TdTd : d'Tdjd^d fcpj^RTTd Pi^ii 
ddfo cptsft dddT?: dPfftd I t^WtTdTd ^M^RTd 
W(i 3TRftdl 3d cPRntd d'Wfd'KJ fcfcPRT d^d d^dd 
cp^ nRiHi'ti ^rgcq^ri 

2. 'd'MjdR^MUHt 3TFcrf3?JT?Tdc3d dRdcPld 

fsTf^FimdcPT: 3l3d>?TT ^T^dlcRncTOPTt 

3TifdftfcTSITc7dTdT 3fSTTCd djFdddT: | d2JT , JdT 

^Rd?df3siPdd: 3Rl4lHjilf4aidd: ^TdPSTTd: I 3d d? 3Pd 


dTdfrd ftdlddTdi ddT3 3ii)41f4dlddl: ddTdf3c£d 
<HR«dT:| >d 4 <Pl 4 dddfeT^ dtllvrilRlfdmRTldT vrFTFTR 
31Td?dd5dT Sil-dld I 3ld: Pl4dld vddH viilf4d>lmv4d'dJ 
deTtdd deed 3d J etMoHl4 f4d?Tl <^dl: I ^3d 
MldSlldi' dfcf 3TPrpRj: 'ddlkll dJIdT 
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'JrgcfnTT M<Jd ^ 'WNlfacpH 3TRftg I ?t 3: ¥pf: 7R<f?cT 
^idyiidi w^iiwi^h g^teHm#r rt fSite 
^Tf^TcTT: | 


^cei VW^M-W ^TRTf^cT TTIfW EHdHIH yal'IHI f^RTTST: 
- fttfMty 3TigPl^y|i||U||H 3PWS: TTRT 

*HlcHHIH 3T»TTcr:. STEZJN^Rt ^pfonfMcT:, 
MRlSl u K-K^MI*i*1IM: $oMlR ■d'tMpdqidM’ MldlcR u i *fR^ 
y^dHI^d I cR^J PlcJKU||i| Wd^dliJI: TR3RT fcfjrfft 

5RTRT: ^ 


f^TT ^IcIKdl 'H'WJd-W WTCRIRTT:- 

fWtT ^RTTe^rt W»ft J 5?£^FR ''fR'Wtfl WTFT: TJ3> ^3 
■TcRRT feftcT c^f HR} *TRT *Tg4 

7-STTW c|jdc|H | vJ?R: 
'd'«l7df^l£l u l'dM ^cMMI’flf^iaiui'WJ fctcpRf Hgcft Ijplchl 
pRdgd ddl-fiH ■d'i^diwjy^ 4>lfad g?RT sPltcT: 
^T3MTcTT 3FT^ '-fdTd^f: g^dlWlft^fRfl: 

■Wd'ddl'HiJlA ^ftcSTT^ ^ 3lcHHH ^dd-d: I 
3. f^JT ^ldl«Jd| g-M^d'HI 

'Wd'-sMKd'fril q>T ? ffcf f^RTRIT ^Kd'dM 

3Ffaq: *fT?TT: IRTS.^t 3TFrdT: I TRdxT feRr fterfcT 
3TRftcT 'JRT wW*td RR£'»TRTT q£ 3Rfftw f^g 
TPfcrR ?I&TT Wet ^R*T 

W '^PRR $ f% TT%TR ^PTT ^ RT^ff 3 fTFFcf iT^ft ^T 

qg 1 rt *r 4t -g^Pcf cpt xjgj arf^cfRj *rrsrr cpr ^fi ^£f 

fteT 77W, vfoft 14441 '•TPTT, 14441 <-dldl ^ vl^ 3fR \3^T 
441d, *TlMI3TT, v^ft \3RT^?t gfqRTT H. ^STt 'i'd-4 dlld Midi t? 

TTf^dT 3R f^TJT TRJT ? cRT 3T{? 3ptT—RTRT cpT uftdT 

vjTFTrTT ^dUR^T ^ t ? 

qfc F3T^ ^isiRr Rnldiaff cfc w otw <£ «n^ 3 

Cjfc)sIf^j<t> 5 IM q gfe FTcft eft % 31441 qft vj1 4 I6 IB "41 tPT 15 

<rf- ci5t ^ m r ^ m yRlfed 

cfR% cpr Pr-Iq tfrftcr cp^ •‘Trrnft yfcRqetf q>t qpq 
3T^ff?di ^rff 3Tcm^ wfc*P ‘Tnft ■qmafr ^ 

feTJ 3iq^ 3Tq^ ^ qft ’TT^T ^ W 'H'Wjd ’TFri q>T ^P 3)Pic|l4 

fWl ^ ^q Tf qST^ W f^T ^ ^fTT qjft l^pk feraT 
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W tteTT cfr W y-HdHIHl' 3jtd eft TRR tftt rf cpf 

cf5t tfl^eN ^ RTdcT H dfde^cT q>f y^FTcTT rf 3TWRT tlcTT 
f^RTc^ 4>dde|d<-l 20-25 erf if *pft RTTOff if yPlkSdl 3ltd 
3Tf5r^RTT fe|erf*fd rfcft. dtdef??f rftdgrf ^ fcRl ^RRrft forf 
3RHT^ cf?f -tig'Jl $*WI vil J ldl I ^cFfFrft qft ^ ^Kd t}§t ddld 
frfft} rf '5tj if y-cjfcld eJ5dt epf fcHtell rfrf H-ilRrf R>T MW 
d4>e1 rf villa I t 3ftd RldcT erf d4| rftt •ddfcd dltdd dt 3ferf 
•did^lcleft yqig if 3fe| J H6d er>-<cf> dl^tR ^Jef’dl e£ RTef rf 
3ffipjrfcr tteft I "mcTdR cf^dd -Afldldil'W ^TRJRfrfq ejud'rfqcf 
MefeRld sHd*HHx| ' 4 tj^t defend df -ddef?d RIRRIT: 
f%T5l u l(c|qi(<t)I^q|c;-<-i( rfrffT ■M'dM -dde^dieflddq ^Icimvji 

fRRR) RcT wgenj I 

^ ^J7 t^ef rT TR^dmfR qfdfrf 
^efrftRcT dRRWT W'^ldTO 
f^OT: ?Idl«^i||: ejgdl-d: HgTg^sf : 
q^TFfl RTfcft di-Hfd f?FRt pFRfcr ^TcT I 

d'dtfd 3flil6^4«U MtSlrf efr fel^ t 3Prf rfl&rai epT cpd51 ffj 
if d^ei if srfrf—sTgcT ddftd R RScTT eft 3fM-t tflRcb ¥ J sft erf 
Rtf dm dehdl SRI g?f c^: ?cHT t f% t dfdePcT ePT ffFT 
Reft rffet R yiRT RR dTeJR, efrfrf) 3RI if m^dT efRcTT t|, f% Fd 
ft^ el-sefi eT3erf q>f •dd^d R>T 51M 3T^rf ddS FtRT dlit^ I 
rfrfrft RM ej> WRT dt geRT rfrf Rd rfdTTsft dfdefpT 3ffd 3RT 
RTRrf dr?dT €l 'rft'a dferfT t 1 ftrfr, -gmeff afld dfdepcr erf rf 
if TRJ5 tt W dmcTT 1,1 dt 3R?rf ftrft, M^dlct. Wdff RT 
RdTtt dtd^RT Rlt. ^=# dtRRcI cfr dtrflit rf Rrfrfr i dtRPeT T^p 

■^rft RFfT t f^TdTif meftR dfd^fcl e}R f^KdRld 1TPT *RT tl 
firffT dfde^cT q# effrf 3Nrf erf mdrfT rftd R^t sRT 

dfRRTTI dfde^cT ^ef-HI tfT t, 3TcT: -3dRf> 3fKRR affd dRlKTRI rf 
TT^sj 3?q^ if ^efrfR ■yrf epT rfRRdT R>d dfePcTT tl dfd^cT if 
dT?TF®r tt srf^ep dRRIT if t 3itd dKTRsff rf rfrrf ef5T RFR 

ftrt RFcT t % SRI 11 

4. [q^d-wd'd^cHd — 

rf^ZfT y|dls<df'dd > c[yif^y<l'ddc^d-d i i|eHlPl fe^efdR srfe^J 
deTTrf?J »] MofdeJ^I fef^q dfde^cT dPrfeRdR 3Tefdrf 
HH’rfR ydRRkt J-Hdrfdfat: STRlW RcT - 
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"Tl'Njd 3)K+1I 3tRcf ^fcT 3Tlt 77 vi<7d1l*1 — " 7l-M?d 

cfjt ^RJT TT^RJ OT#T ^flcRT mat *T 7^ TJcfr JTRT W 
t. ^fcfR ^77 ■hrt cf> «rR 3 TjTft ^TeR tn^rr sr fit t % 
7TF c^cTef ETTftcfJ Teffaft affc 4tfcRf 7* ^ t. ^ £JTW 

cf^fec^i, xRcfj 3 tt4^rs cRT^fJffl^, htreririt} 3ik 

3RT chR4f, 1%fd«bl, cl^cb!' 7R TTcft <?> ^ppjf ^ ^RR 3RRT 
3fk ^FT WH RRT 4> TjfcT 3RTR 11 
TRcfRRT ^cR^|f4q4 Tfpf. xnjcpTSTRTR^t ^\fri — 

3RT W7 TRRTcRdd: 3TFR: 37RFT | 'H-Mjd'W 

-d^e armcR stRft ?fer 'H^di^iP'Ri: 

'd'M’dMfilMlfci'i: ^if^T^cTR: ^T 3tc| J l*Wpd I <f>J gH: 

71IHMHI TJFTMT <t>3TT? ?TWTCT: cRt^H fWf^T ^ 771 HI "4 

TflcJ, 3Tftg Mt T Pfl7T7IH^ TJcf cfl | Tl-W^d-W W 3TRRT: 

OTI:| tftw Mxllsljf^ui TR TJrlT^r W& 75ftf4cj 
^g: I 77IST7 i^h 73OT <4k| f^>g: | 417^^': g 
#wi(i>T<it7[!i g^Ri xjg ycftaTT cgcfa «rgfcri tjRiw! r 
OT f! 

TpteT^t 3n4lH>KJ 777^4: 3Tg77R 1968 (7^ TTFFcf R3TRT 
3T7^r?r^t ?T^r) tt4 c^?74^i>i RraTT^tfcr: tilRidi, ttrit 
777^4 H TSRR 77 w<m\ TH'ftfclH'W 3T^77JW f^RT^T: 
STRICT: TT^fft 3Tf?f 'HMf^r: TafR 5TO fsTHI<il7^. c^c|eH 
7773x1 H *7 flTRHI 

1976 (7?cp -d5-d> d9*ld TTR ¥T^f d%) cpJ fllftll*Tllcl: 
■EftftldT 7RT g^7: 7773x773 RTTTRTRcT 78TR f^RI^cR I cRfcJ 

3IFH413I Tf'lRld^lRld: 3TRftftfcT 4>l7U|d: f41hI3 
3TTf?lch.|Rch7SrHR 7l^7d^ OHlfiWlH RrW 3xf <R ^7 
fRcRR: | 

3iH7d: "TlV^d HKJHnni 'HRTT $cHd: 77T Hiq'Him TJcJ 
fRnf^E^TJT <KlRld 3"3 3*337*7: I 3TRlHHc|§lId THT^d 

377*7137 JHTg/Hrsr 37% 3*>%3 777 HI^HItil ^ ■Hcfo \ R: c^cRf: 
7TR: tfcTf^l cTSTT g 2001 (tt TJcp) 7FR7T 7fR7T7^R7 

HI741H 7j7HT u IHIHI: 3Tg77N RR^ 49. 636 (t^H 773 RJTW 
77?77 YTSncf ^RrR TiRT:) 77>R?d HTf^T: TTf^T, ^ ^ 
HKdTTJ 77HHIHI: ^FRRSl I HI:. 0.006 : TTcrf^T I TSRRtRTcrR 
TR4 YR4 (f^^cRT 73aR7T^T - 24,000) xjgf^fcT TfTfTR 
vjRI: ^aJT^ 3RHTRr: cTSTT el Rad, dl<j7l elodld 3TT7TF: 
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*rcicTi awicuH 
dN^cf I cuRafqcp'P^I 


cPcT: Itfa STf^FTT^f cFWIcT cTFRT: 'jR T:^ W^d 

Hltf*T P f H ^fcT ^t%cTcRT: cFf ^ ^fcl^cM lei 

Rffct'fJTdTcR^RrfcR^ -id 'i-c^d cl xST 1 
''ulduldg^ •cclMvHMclciM'cfB ffa 

^tft ^ 

^R^cT *TRc*TT: 3 TKTcR ft^lT: «K1l«j<n: xftfrilWd 
37KTeR clcKjiilcj-il^ ♦ig'k^U^ •d'Wxi'69 

^ - R Ff «I5 wf •HHUK^ cT - SwRKTSR HlM$t 'Md^a-W 
vj^cf rfT ^TTI 3u4'HHM'WTft WfT^IT I 

^^d -cETf S pfr ftTSTW 3Tff^_ JRTHfcf I 

HK*qfrp 3lfa \[§fa ^T ^fci fg^iei^T. 

^cWgT%ITeRR^ HI W|cT 3iawmW 

?ctrsft y^Kfl^ ^crt; 

Tf^R: m: HRrfm- T& Wd: ^ crff Rcj^iHI 
w ^ T ^ H WcT ft% ttlcPfr^V 
MlP l l4'M c ^l4>^ u l ^7 S^^HIWII^ ^TR#W- 
31c|i | KT et cTff •H'W^cr - h4cT I T ^ l 6 M c fK- 

Md5f mt^: "W}:^'' # MTOCTH 

3T^T ^fcT GRUfol 


1. v'-iwodw oqicteiRcpwpHH I 

2 . •ii'Mjd ftrsm Tn^tfiT 0 ] 7 ? i 

3. fcRTcT (3*farff) *lcll<4) ^ 'd’W’Cl f^TSTT f^fcT I 

4. vtladd er ^TT WTcfl 

5 . 7 T?t^T ^TTESt ^f^RTT I 
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eita 3T\R?T TO ^qclcll «j|«iKqiq TO wqftq 


#t. ^eft? R*rf 

3TS2IST, fft#} fcjRFT 
^qM 'HldcbloK TOlRsyiciq 


Rdd I—c^ft 


R?cT ft TOR? cj?J ^S3TTd #ft jjft f?T TO 3tftR 
ifcTTOFTTOft # ?T«T fft f^TcT ?TRft ft I dT# ?T>TOT ft 
TOR? eft TOM g?T 3tTOtftt ft Iftclft ft I SRefldTO ft TOR? eft 

ftr ftfftFrfftR vjiH^i^ f^r^rdt ft. to ftTO to stotRct aft i ^5 
^i ^ ift Rk^< ft g*RTifore> 'dcO'i'i ft *i5m41 # 
fftR# TO> efTOW ft# 3ft? fft?g? ft TOR? fttft eft jftft 

ft I ??T TOR? ft ftftft ciJNlft ft #R? ?J^? ftsft eft eiliqi'ft 3TTft 
ft 1 TOeJcT: UeftldTO #Tr to TO ft, TOft 3ft ?TOft ft?e^ 

dfep eft 6IIVJ1K eftr -1 i|I ftT fteft aft | 3Hu1 TO TOft 6MvJlKe)iq eft 

TOTO ft TO?R ftfterfefa fttftt TO ?ftT ft | TOR? ft RfT 
ft tR-ft -M^fcl TO FTOTT fftR ft, ^fftt R? TOR? eft TOTO TOftR 
MlReqiRct^ TOR ftf d?ft? eTTOFT TOeT ?jftt ft | 3R ftfa ft 
fttroftclft ?TO TOTO TO xjft ft 3ft? fttefTfcT ftT fftieH ft TOT 
eft J lfc1iR T jpT ?ft ft | qidl-l 3ft FTOT ft eTO yeldlftl R TOcff 
tft^ftt TO ■JTtfcr—^TtfcT eft ?ir^fti ft TO TOeHI. fts^ ft R?TO TO 
ftftt-fttTO eft ?R ft ^ur 3TTOT? $eA||ft-?TOl1ft ft TOT ft 
ftftfJ-eJlvjtlft eftt ftfftfR <RT fftdT ft I ^ ft WI 

^Kcflq fefftftt <|<t) ft TOR? TO R? fftTT ft I ftft ft 

TTlftft? mftellReb TOR ftT TO?t TOT ft ^ftf 3TT, TOTftt 

d?ft? fjft ?ft ft fft ftft ft)cl?im ft ?TORcrTO ft ajEfcft 
tot— qiqi 3 tf eftr ci?ftr? ?ftr ; T ftWftr i «TRn?eiR 3 ft? ftr^r 

eft qivJlK eft 41d ftR 3ft? sRifr eft ^?T ^>cf?TO eftT TOcTTcT 

qgd ft I 

•»TT?ftta dRfteg ft enw?eTR ^ ’ftcnftt w\ ft# eft 

TOT TORT ft fft> 3R eTTW? W fft??TT? ^T? # STftR 3?l? fetR 
wft wft fftRrft ?RTT? JnaJRf 3^T W# ftTTOPT 

ft I 3R TOR? ft ft 3ft? H^T 3ft? ?TTO3T dRRf ft ft I 
TO3T?Tc? fifrftt ftt TOTef ?TTO5T ft ?TTO. TOR? 3ft? RftT (TOtRr) 
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'FRM gg 3TcTg-3TcTg gRRT ?Tg?t gFT FtgT t 3ft^ gRgR 
3T#Tf5T WT t-. ^v^lcJlcfl ?Tg]gT 3 gRTT? gg gTg?T ?Tg?t g^T 
ftcTT t cTSTT gRgR 3T£5t^TfST gg -^q gf^yRIcll git ftarfcT if 
sldl 1? I gF 3§cl let dE?l %, vr]6j vRRcTg'gt git ?TFTgcTT 

mRcik rff^_ g^j-g_ ^rrrr ?gg : ftgT fogtft ggg git arrm 

% gr??t at, gfr ‘ i tfcig> 3raicgg?ayr git gygg etrt sit i ^?r$t «n?r 
W t gRTTR PTfSdd ?og ?t cgs ?TRlfacb gfagRlt (3T9JT 
gTTfcT. erf, 'HHKUJ, ggnRT 3TTft gRT s>M g?T) git cftFcTT t. gg? 
F^Tgi gfcTgRT 3ft? ^ Ftdt t I gRTR ggft ^ gff ^tcTT 

ggf% ?sl^kgW 3ft? ftgicTT g> <frg ?g?8T gfcRgSlt gft Ftcft-ggft 
gicTT git W^t Ft cfTjfr fe^TT git gg|'£<l 3J2IgT ggft s^cTT gg 
3TTfSlgcg FtcTT 1? | 

STRiT siIvjIK gg 3TTcRR aigM'l ^ IJt£ gRgt 3ft? gfgt Fg> 
H§g z£g)| ft | 3TTcfg5 cj5T at glgtd I? f% rsc^vji't: c£ fcTWCpft 
gRt ^ ggRSt gi ?TT3I gr4luit gg ?g ’ft TRgRTT gR fcgy ft I ^?T 
ancfgj g> gg?R ggttR WTtg?TT3fr *f FtF gg ?^t t ftp itfr 

ggftg g?rgit ggfrgr ?t 'jgTgT ?reig f^it giflrj I gft?r gRcitg 

FTgt gg ?g€tg gfttng gg zjgg t | sfrdt sTgr^t gfg gi gTF? 
^ ’ttgeff git Srfeigt g? 3gcg?cg| git T3cTT?^ t | gR ^ttg gg 
'tic gg Ft— Fed I ^31T eft ^ *t F^ggg Fg ggT fcp affg 
Ciol'l gg ggT FtgT I g^cT 'tic Ft^ ^ g^cT ^ gTcffg gg ggT 
FtgT I gRctfg gfgt efr gFgTf^gf gg f5tg FSFtFS gRT FSTgST git 
did Ft RTTgaft I gcrell ett <^g ggT ctR>g 3ffg -fig f^TgT 

gg gg i ^ 3ft? g^cT gg feg ■gl^frfefcT FgRT f3g i 

git g|?T^tg gigf^gf ^ gTTST fg gRRg Fg^ ^ 3TTvg 
g^cT 3ft? ^ftg gTcffg T ftcT $> ggTR g? f | gilcl'lc, Rl«llg3l, 
tfRit^c 3ft? gT??ftg g?atgt ^f gR3n? % gTg?ft t^rit gigf^gt ^ 
gfcftg cpt ^tFT—gt^Tgj? ’ite f^gT | 3TTvg g?g? ^? 3fgeT 
»ft ^srt?g 3ft? cfMftg ?iggt git eTTgcT gTcTT gfigl kHlRcg? 
?RT ^T?g 31lRgll^gf ^ gteft git ?T^g gR^ if 3TRgT t I 
gRtFt ^ f^Wgg gT3TR git dlcRd gT^ gsj^?g 3ft? c^gg^T 
dMRTTFf ^ FTcffg git ufeif^d FRIT git | 3TRg ^ gF ggg 
g^T ^t %??ff 3 gg^t t I 

3TM gg 'Hl'kilg ?TgTv5T 3<dll<g, gig 3ft? T3ggtrfg ggTgT 

Ft ggT 1? | feg ^grgR ggdd gi f^Rfgt cRt gf^i eft f^RTFfr git 

3T^gH gff f^gT 3TPTT glftg g?tff?R F^ gRTR f^g FteTT t 
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■qpft tlfei-Wl f qft! fttcft I fftrj fttqi ^ftt 3lft FTFT 3fft 

qfttq qgF ftft aft eft ft cj> 'ERpff ftt ■gfcj^iT tft gqift ft fen? 

ft^R Wei if qjeft ftt %*' (ftfttet ^ftHlfftq, fttq) 

wft t. fft^ft fen? fttft-fttft fft-HMf ftt gfttftt ^T#r 

fttft-qtft w ftw efft> Ftw ft w qq g; 3iftq 3rfftRm 
(l894) ft elgel <s)-fk Fftt FFq eft wft ft I fefRnft eft wnfft 
ft fftlT I «IMR 3RTtFTeT fttftt eft 3Tqft ■elftf ft FFT fteTT I? | 

qft fftq> deRfeT ^rrf%Tj i tm fftgq ftft H'ftiiH ft fttft-qift 

fft'dH ?MI fftftET wft t eft 6F^ef5 eft ftfftftf ftft 
enfftft Rarft q^eft t i (ftftF eftq HefluH ft qft qft) ?ftt 

wpr wft (F.q.) ft fft'HRt ft fteTTwr qgi? ft fftq w 
RRqiR srt qnrftRft qrftftr ifftr eft wft t i w ^f f*R wft 
ft ftf qft ft rft t? frt fftwftfw qft ft sqqftt 

WTR ftt gefeTTft sfft-ftft W?T ft 3Tfft Fiftftt fft ftft 3TTqftt 

qrftftr tftftt fit q£t t, qiftt tr fft^ ffe ^Teft w xi^ft # i ftftr 

fftfT cRF 3iqft gftftft ftftPTR ft 3TT?eRer FRI ftgeTT ftel t | 
3TTfftenftt fflft ftt 3Tft fftFlft eft W qra.Wel ftft FTftftr 
eftftt ft ^TfftH ftftqTTftfttftet^kftqift^eftt I 

snfft—snfft. 

gfttr ftftft qrftftft ftt fteRw ft ftW-wiR fftgqr ftt 

ft I eftftt ft FRT FTftftft ftt ftftt ft ftft ftt 3TT ft ftlftq 

FF ftft ftt ftft qqftf ft WJ fftjJT vJTT RFT ft fft 3Wftt qftf qftf 
ft fftwft ftt FeeTT 3F 3TeT F ftt W? I fftWT 3R e^fftr qftt ft 
'Sq ft qfftrffteT ftt qft ft ftft fftTerqi fftrsnqqft ft fft ft ^ei gft 
ft I WTSITftt ft 31RTMRT ft fttft wnft ftt ftftr ftt ftwfct ft 
fttef fftm | wg? ft 3TTWRT ftt ftftt eft ftt effa ftfel ^fft gfft 
ftt 4 Relief d W W? q? ft 3fR 3IM ftt q^fft 3TRTW wftf 
qft 3iqft ^nft wift ft qrrar fern ft i ’SfeefRrrc ft 
efit iJejcH ft qr ft elft 8tT I ft ftteP-Wflft ftt 3iqftt 3IW 
MI aft | -diw>feleb geftt qft WR R^lft f? inftK win 
qeqwft WI ft ft ft s} I WeT M qiwft ft ^efiq ftt 
eRF an I 3IM q^ft 3^ 3Tigffte{I W5FI ftft 1 ?RT qft ^ 
qgft «i4t eflejlK ft 3TTft q>T 3T^qR fftelT, ^FT RF3eT —tini ft 
RT—qq ft FTft FR WT Ft qFT aq | ehtt qRqRq? qRqpT qR ft 

ftr ^5 g^T Wei ftRi sfR wtcfft ?j_ qFft g? fft^ftigm ^qft 
eFTI qft ft I UR fttftt qq qqT ftpTT ftt ftlcH ft feRTF 3| g*i q) 
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33 Tift* I 315^ 33 357 H'iWviM ’ft ftft ft I 733 ^R4l 33 331 
Ft31 vifT ^753 ftt357 ’ft ftftcll ft ft? ft ftTftftftt 3531 7ft ft I 
cil3>— s ll'Jll' | j't 33 ftm 41*1 rtf 773 7ll*ft 3)I^ J II, 7T77£fftfftcT35t ft 
ftfal ftt 3ftt TFT ftFTT I 

fftslim—efMN fttT OTlM 7T735fft ft cft35-6|Mlft 3ft 
Wt 3l1ft35 3^3131 t. ftt35 F^3> 7T3T3T3T7 ftftl3 

ajrmRftl' ft cft^-^Miftr ft 31*33 ft 3ft ^sftftt 3ft ft i 
<s|gyIc<£li| cpqfftftf fttr ftftt 0 Mp|i|'i ft H3>cft •tf ItfM, 7FT3—3T3 
ftf fftTRftt 37^3 3fk 733T7 ft 3cl 37 ^Icft 3ft ft 35£5 

wfft fftft3 ft ’TT#DT-«I!Oflft 37 'HIHIvrll 73ltftcT 357 fcT3T I 
il l*il u l 'WftftJfn vjlMl'hctJcii ft 31313 ft cJCdl TFT I FTT tfM ftt 
3ft ftqfftft ft 3F7J7T fft53T 3ft? 'pidcdl ftt 73353 37 F3 
3173ift 37 FRofT fft53T I 3TT73 ftt 3 ftctcT 3T3 3fft35 ^TFft ft 
333) 3d I 335ftt '73313) ft 7TT3 ftt 7% t | fftFTT33t ft 3T3t 
ft ftftt ftWjfcl fftftftrT 357ft 3ft 'ftlRl^l 3ft. fftnft 33^3 3T3 
335 vm'ftckil 7F 3TFJ | ’Ttft-’TTft 3T7c?l3 TTlftftT 3^3 ft 3T7T 
3Fft fttft, fft? ftlcT 3>ft3?R ftfr 533 ft ejT3 fttftt^ 3g3lft 33 
I FTT Cf35ftt35 ft 3T3f ftt ^fftarr ftt 3373 ftt affc ft fttft 
3TTgfft3HTT 3ft 3Tt7 TFfTTT fttft cftt I 3373 3lfft35cT7 ftft ft 
fttftn^f affc ft3cl 35ftWr ft 3lRft Tlftt ftRcT ^3H3T ft ftfr 
ft377 37|ft fftFTFR 37t7T 7% ft I «IMR 313 FTT 7T35ftt35 ft 
TTTftftT 7333l37TT3lt ft 7133f 33 3I3MM »J3 7ft t I 313 3T3f ft 
ftt 3TRFT 3T3F7, W 353. ftM 371133 3ft 7TT3ftt 3§3 
Tftt ft I ftt3TFef ft 3ft 3TTSjfft35 33T fft3T ft | 3T3 333ft fftftft 
3T3 33 37 3 cildtfl, yfftft 33 ftft Ft 3TT3T, ftfftft 3ft ^TTftt 3 
eT33T, 3Wt 3ft ftftv33Tft, T^cft 33 fftf5 3H3T 3^t ft 3fc35 
fftrftt3 33 33733T. fftT 3177 ft FT3ft. XJ33TT 33J7 ft TftRflcH 3ft 
3fftcTT3ft 33 37—cfrf, 3TeiTfft53T 3nfft Ftftt 33 ftt ft I 317317 ft 
ftftt 7TT3T3 3133 Ft 7ft ft I ePJ ^3 3Tftjfftf> 73 fM ft 33 Ftft 
3ft 3t33 33 3ft ft | 713 335 33cT TFT ft ftt ftt35—3T73lft 33 
33H3T 7J333T ft | 

33f7F7 Tlftt 31Tgfft35 ^fftllft ftk 33^fft3> 33317 cR 3731 
F3 TIFft ftt ft ftt7 313 ft37T 3T3 33 357 ftt Tftft 7ft | F3lft 
fcFJ fftl fftcllft ft fftlTJ 33ft F1717T Tftftt 

’jfft33 ft 313 317ftt3 313 3ftt 7ft 7135ft | ft FRlft F7 fttTft 33 
3)jTNU| ^ftft. 33%7 F3 35F1 ft 3n^ I 3tft ft 33ft, 
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qRT^-^Ft qi oil HI N qR^ ?qR TJcfa SIR 2*. qT 3R cfFT SIT 
^ f eft W7T q§t rlcPIrflET * a=# & &RT SRlftcI f^TT I WF 
vrf& qg^l cj?t «lld qR eft Hdl qddl 1? f^> Mgo) «ngy R 3TTR 

qiR srfclfslqf qft ^miRt qa. W yi^dM 'dUblcR 3 ft? 

^dldldH f^ITm aidT SIT I 3TM aaq qqa ^qq t WJ? SIFt 
qTcfi qft W, aaft ^TTcI§ 3fr7 adtll-ft 3>t aaq£ qT ddcfl 
gcjqfqq qRaq fearer arer t l a€t ^qR a?R efr -Hi^fei* 
qqq q 5 t qisq t i ?cRt qreq> a^sft aMR stt^Rff <111111 
R qar stt ?FT t l afetfqf RqR qicff qfteTR «R'Ivjfik ?TR 
qq^r f i ^ 3 iqq 5 vidig'Ri t RfRi ttpM aiaRr q> Fja 

ulRt q^t q>d u l q>STT q^T SIT aq>di t I 

yatet qi am SFtF afoR tR^cRR 3Tq qfqf R <§afr 
cf 5 t SPT? iRft Rq at t I ^tdT-qRT qpt MT-'^get aqq? ^ t 
| 3lftcTPT «T^FT ^ 3#FlcTT RslHR-aTeT R d«51d RfTR 
qcKH ?ra qi qg> ^ wq R RqR qa £fr qq wit 
^ irq t I qtft. qig*vU. qRHl, faqqq, cfif*t<+»l. ^c^di, 

3TTfe q>diqq?-fcldl^ qRTRf q> ak«£fciq> ^cf q5t RRT 

f I snqqf sfR fRqr mfecT FR qMR q?t qra^afRqT qq 
# qq qMT Rr RS qR Hlddl t I 3IT5T qiSTR qm ?aT t 3?R 

?q aaq> am qrq^ Hd<$* t I 

qiq qfe dldiaiiq q> qlvjj^l aR^q q?t qR eft qRsraa 
siMKqiq qft^ aif^fRiq^ m«j!ti q gW•< srrqPi^ sfraq slefl qq 
T?q> %q?n f\ 11 ftRT CR? ^ Hiq^qrq ^ RR'eft a^t 3 
afR ^ R tot $ qfq ?t ^qfr qfr 3iq^ qqrq % RqR qq^ qmrq 
q> fRrr Hgqp^ q qq4 RfRfT sq qfT ’jRiqq qidRdld 21 3f ?i4t 

^ RmT ?FT || 3iqffqq. dldR. vS^ft. TFRT af%eT ^RiqT ^ 

qqR ^?ft ^ aasi fRqT t qRcftq effq> q?t qiferT siq srfsjqr 
f^qf qq> aqq q^t %i cft^P ailtm ^ am am ^d^. 
qd-flRt aqM. ftiar, trtrr 3iTf^ ^ fer? qRTRqiq sngf^F 
^Rq iRft qsn feRq ^ am q^q q^q RicTTqR qa^ qq 
dRqi 1 1 3iq5t^T it SIT^.ift.TTa. qq <i»d siTqRR q aa^ 
qaraq ^ feR ?a qR#qt qq <J1qRT #tt qqT qRiRqTq qq 
f^RiR q^i t? 3 tri srqfrq^ qq ^ af^ qKdlq'i q>r 3iaq qR 
fcqT aR at sir aq?i aq^ t aa g g qqT bRtt i 

pT^ -gfa: 3T^qr qRRsifcrqf t fuRF* OTR ^ 
qa% qi#a qtaiRi q? ^Ffr t, ’jsfrqrq qq q? aRtf^FF 
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atfJRTH eft'll rT2ITcf5f^FcT 3TTgftcJJ sRT ^RT, cfRTef ^ | 

eftcf>-«rraNj cfi $ ten? sttr ifr 3 tft R?cr t rim tt zg& 
™ t I ^ cr?T cfft eTTcT R^lr cRf% ^Rcji 3TTRqrff 

3 ^ P TP 1)7 ^ N TfT ^ r4) 1 T^T f | H^lci-ft) ^ 

wfeRt etidllild ^ viclNdl sft, SR WI R ft>fciqT c£ 
^ ^ ^ H^-ldift c£t y<jlu1 cfft’ 3TW feRTT t. 'Oft^t 
W ^ IT PP f* .ft* 11 ' 1 ^ t I 3Tcp ^T feRI thj _ 

cfT ■# c^ RT zj-Rt, cRTHT^fa '£ct>H eFTF* t | 


1 ^ ^M'H. FRTOW?T, siMnqis c^T HdeM, g^H'IISTT #cf 

^FT, ar^eT, 2009 

2 ^Frf, g#?, f^t $> ftuFRt if ai'i^vjft w snrFf, 
3RFf>rf^cT ?ftfc)yqsr, tf ?m ■^|i|^ / 1995 
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R'W’cl RlPlciJ 3>t ^5llPlct> cftfHH R^ if 


SIRHRRn 3TRf 

^fr^r Tm, g.^ft. t^rr f^rr rrj? (or.) 

RRR cf 51 1 Pi BRRR 3Tfct1%%^ t, 'HKrflil R^Tf 

Cj5t < l u l' 1 l RT HIM cf^r ^ iff g|fl| jl cfcj 5 lH [c| 51 M cfp ^u.g|<; 
t, cpTcT if RRR cpf R^R fa'5fH*R ^fe^ffcR BtcIT ^BT t. 

RRJpT RTBWI 3Tl% foiMId f fif BTTR fcT^M cR 3PJcTRT 3TPR 
3RR Rtcf cfcgi PTT ■Mc^dl 1?, PRRR RTRT ^ PR ^ --Idlcmcd 
f%JJT t cR ^ RRt cRR ftsTR ^t ^7R f I^TR ^ ^fTT t, 
f^Rfif R^f^RFR R#T cTcTFT, RPFT, RRTRR, 

RRRRcT, 3ilP RT5?t %. 3Tf?TR Mphl4] if BR yc^K ^ 3p5 ^RPT 
RfeRftaR f%RT PIT ^TFT 11 
*INcfk •qf&TcT eft IRMR| 

c) 511 Pi 4> feRRR cl^r ^Kdk iR«RI if SpR? fcRzfl cR yfcIMRH 
SRfPT RTeT if Bt *pR 2TT f^Rfif R^TeT efr if pft 

cRR tftcfj T[f&rcT if yjRT f eft RR RTeT cR PfeRT t. PR 
f^R if 3Rft> ^?T 3T8R5TFT Pf cfPlcT RT. RReftR RpfRT %TPT 
<R ?if 4<S'1I f? eft Bif 4 b RTef eR> ^tB eH'lMI BtRT 

4<0 if RRT 3RR TRTt if 'iPiel c& 3TRI cR \see)<a f^?R RR ^ 
f^eTT tl RT”J°t ftlR $ f^cTFff if TR> RcT ^ if RffeRR PfRT 
t «TfcT Rf v lPkf|i| 3RT RT OTRT RReT ctf if ^t f3TT 11 3R> 
Rfaef «fR if, <ffPT RPRT &R 4; Rf|eT Rf 3FJRRTR RReT if 
ftpf PTT ^ ^| B J f^ei B eppjef ^ feRR if pff TOfeT 
^ cRRIT - 

WT B^TtPPRj H^ufR cpf^H I 
eFTfeif ^ eRI WPRT^ ’JRPT I |(l) 

^ Megfd RR 1613 Cf^ m4r ^RtB effort ^ff sTTeT R^t 
RT 3ft? RR^ c^t WPt RRef ^ RRFR PPT ^teft if cpf^cT 
RRT%r 3JTI 

fm RRR W fcfBTTR 

ftRT UeRR TTf&rcT ^ atR if tf^g> PRefiw RRcT vi-dfcl ^R RBT 3IT 
RR RRR £JTg RRR 3R iff 1TPT RRR if RT | RlflcRf 
if RT°f, R3R, eTTR RRT, 3IR:, 3Tlf^ gT^sff cR vic^y M BteTT 
t 3fk R!RffR 3TT>JPT PrW if BteTT RBT t, RfBR PffcSf 
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e£ vJo9'FT rf WoT % fdRd ’W u llgq u l yTRT I 

^silPW TW 3TP}5 u l'l erf cFPRT 5000 erf M6cl PlRd WT?I f I 

3RT: (crff) rfq 3 ^ RW ^ <TfcT wfcl rfRIT aU. 
fee# ef> Wlcft ftejcT d'ltRil WR ^TF?^ t W WR 9600 
erf ^ ftf^cT t rfrf erft 3 rft Ffrf rfrf MR4 cH qT faefrK 

\3d-l~1 R?! §3fT, "WcefTR yrf 3fT clRctJ ePTei rf erf? fasiM 
T Mxllchltdl yrf | W *TTW rft rf«3cTT yyrfcT WclT 11 
Wrf ?TT^ farfcl) efrT 1TH 

TFT ci4*iM if ^tderf if Tj^fT tf^rf f{ fcfj TfPTeT dHeh 4$1lPleft rf 
WRIT gf*T cj?T 3TTcgfcT rflcT t FRg 'H-Wjd ^ *f Ft OT#T WcT 
rf RfWTC 3 3TTcTT H '\ J l'ldH'' I rffcf if et>g| 4 li)l H — 

^F^RqiRrwMrf&rglq qrsRrrffcRP:, 
qrrfcejWWfaT: wrfvrf f&dRRT: 11 
f&R: -Hq'ltdlW: Rw, 

W* T1WWRI grfteTl czfffiq fcRsfcT | |(2) 

TjfSrfl if WI WT rf?T t rft ej>rfcST (<£q) 4>d 4> •TRTT'T 
rfTRf aiT^fcT WTT t, rffTT SjfcIMKH rfRTT T5TT gw 3TT| 

3TTrfwS % TjfSrff W RTRT 1050 rffTW SRlfa 12600 %dt rfF? 
FTTTrf Ff Wei WRIT t rft 3WT ^ UKf'lP'lelT f, -rflefcrf t, farf 

OTgftefT %rfaerf if xrfWKI 11 

^Tcq RlfoofTT rfy 3 TTRftq *TIW 

^rfrffer t ?tw f^wT rft *nw erf % 3trtt4 

^gcr rf frir! erf fefRn an ^g^cT RflcTT *r efr ?Tcwrf y> 

Icrf ^Rlrft W Wrff rfRIT ^ — 

rfrffrT: -fR^lrfr: cTSTaTT M^dlUeh^q^ c[f£ 

wra 'Hg^erfeqdWJiTRfqR gfxi^?mrftg^.( 3 ) 

128 t ^ WJTT rffaT ^ qRd'SfT epT ?IeqRlrf><dII rfrfq 
WT«?t %T rf SIT g^i dial ^ I 
clfcfeft qTTrftq qfl felslia 

4Re^ cfiid $ qir ^ •aHptid at-ierf argrfErpr FI wt 

rfsTH Tjgr ^FiT rfFIRT t wt wteRTJT ^ W^fcTcT WT% ^ 
^rff^RP iTFcqgrf f eng TI^W ^TeT X^cf •gft TT^q-rff ^ 31^ 
FtRTW I? Wtrf> W rflftcT ^STR ^T FtcTT 3?I^ erfrf rff wrf 
TT^rfcT qTg ^ wrf e^ feT^ 3Tf§RP WRT def> '5WFT 

rfl ^rar^l w: wrf^r yg^ wt ti mrflq wri 

\jfFI "TFT ym: yrfiq y^5cTR"(4) T^tcR yM T^ WRT Ft efTFT. 
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vl4l ^ Fg <J5|*HI F?t fcf) "3iTlRsf ?llf-Vl'Mg cJi^ll 

Wf^T"(5) 3TW^8T <ft YltfcT FTg % 11 
FIT gTF FTg F)FF 

FTg FSf ^ get gfe f> fog hi41hf>m Rt fr f§t w wTcfr 
FTSFF Ft FF 3 foFT WTRTT wt 11 f§t Wl u Miy fo FTfor ff 
FFTF FtFTg 3 FFWEJ t FSTT 

"foFTF FF gcTFFFpfo'fc) 

nfci^ fos Frg (wi u ni^) cf 5 t Frfor ^ fen? gF foforr gfc? 
'Ft FfT ^ | 

Fifog F> # 3TF cll^ckl 3 3rRfof c||dKH Ftfa FF fo^F t 
"clfotFTcTTF ifoTT ftfoTfo) FF FTg fo FigF>ddl FT fog FF 
gf4 3TTfc Rt FsT ^ I 3TTgforsT Fd% R gg 3fo FTg ^ WTFT fg 
for F^F Ffol ftwr SJF FF FFfo feraT t FSTT 

ctott eRrfifciR^ iwii^F^ g^drqdF>cF> ffffi 
fsTFg/£ ffffc} Rtftf gF#for FTftftgfrFFFj 1 1(8) 
f^iicki Fig f? fog yfcTf^m ft wt 3 cron. 

gftgT, 3T#FT. fofofo FfoT, eR^FF, FWF^t, gTFnftfo cPTF, FF3 
3fR fimg 3TTfo FWt cf^t 3Tfof 3 ddlF>Y FF?! F?FW *JF 
gTF FTg F>t ^g F>^ I cIIcm 4 ?JF t ftp ?F HF»K «fr 3fofo 
4?1lRlF> FFR cfoT i( ggffiTF t, fo 3TF3I FT 4 si I Pi 4>)’ gm fcjg 
Fg Fig srggF tt Ffot Ft WTRf ^ 3 tPift fffn f y if Rif, f i 
gsft, gfsfr ff *< i ■! h i 

>h 4 ^Rf t fo wg 4 gfo<ft f> fog 3 Tcfif?ff> 
t. gert ft foF f?Tff ttbtf f^! t, fftt^T ff^t ff fsf Fft 
^ftcjj ^l«Jcblyi W?F RrWFF 31TFR} FTFF ^ F^F 1%FT t. 

f?P fpj ff fFjFjfr tM f>t 3fterfSr wr $ ffTf fwtt ftf£ t 

FFFff FTFFT FF TPFTF FJFcf p ''3ffFTR FTF^FF"(9) ^ 3Tt?rf^ 
^ F8TT Fftfag ^FT F^FFrf tfF ^ 3TFf FF ^FF FF!FT 
FTftgi 3TTFTSJ STIFF) ^ FTFFT c^ %ITF ifRRjF 4 

F»fr ?F FFFF $ FTFFT g^F gF ^FF FF f^T FFTFT I 
clRcfr Muf'F RlsiH 

FIT TT^fcT FF FTFTFTF t, FtF ^ FTFTFTF ^ gTF FRfF F^f 
3TTFTfRFT ftFftr 3 ^FK FWr t t^T FFT ^ FTF FFfFFF FF 
FTFF gF FgFF FF RlFTFF FtFT 11 SFfrF^F 4 fFT°TT ^ 3TFFR 
gfeFFT gTF FFf FFpft FF FFFff t F2JT— 

"F FT gfe f^FFTlR FFf FMFFfHf | 
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FF W FF efli q> qjtffjqq^T cTajT ^T^WcT ff <Pjf 

^TcTT 11 

WT2T fTT^FTW H6^'l^yc|'ecfit qq 3Tf>fqcT t "3F% $ 
Sjqf qfTqff SjqTF IR qrq c[fe"(ll) 3Tf?q 7f ^3TT qFRT FtcF t| 
^3TT ff ifST crsrr ^ ft ^ q?t wrfccr Fftft ff| %Tff<P 

cT22J cpf •h q_-H J I cj c; jfl a I if iff WT iRT f?— 

3FqT^ qqffT iJcTTf^T Muf-qiqH I 
WT^Tcffcl qqfcrf W qTg^»TcT: i |(12) 
qfT cfr sTRI qqf Flcft % 3RT: fTJTFT Tjfq> W qq?f 

qvRT rfA^\ W ff qqf qfff Ffcft t F^ %lf^W qq? 
PRPN !?. 3)iq?l?l if ifq del qqft qff ^K u l qq?T ^ vjfef ^ u l'l 
3nqq A fifeFf m qqf qiq if qf^icr Ffqq qpftq qq qqqcf t, 
qqfqqq 3 qqifq if^T q> qF^f ff ^Tef qR OTqqf if fteFt if 
STTRsf Ffft t. qsif if qqT&ff qff qafT 3ffqf& ?Rqf qff 

3TT^ff ^ q? ifq A Ref qqq 3TiqqT if faqqqf eFRf t 3fR qqf 
Ffdf 11 q^f 3ftq> qqfiq f%FTFf t, fcfffqq FfFT <*,lcftH qm 
ff FRcT if 1 1 
qi#q i^cgregfor ftsTR 

FcfaH WJ if cffq> RRT q^R FF t qrqq> 45llPfch 

^ q> ^deciiq>4 u l 51 M qq eRiR ftwcl Ft ?ldq>] 3 
f^FT t, qqig 3TI?4q q5f FRT FF t OTqfq Mdddfoi: 3TM ^ 
eTWT F^nff f^ ff^ if ^t q^i 3rf?tq; qjtf qq iff 
i]*xqiq>'fq qq q#3T f^RT F^T tlTTf^rqJ rT^F qq vd^)^l FFRIR 
qTqq^ TRT ^ qifMtq SP^qFff qjq if "RT#Rqqq:"(l3) f^ 
RRsqT if R<aiqi % Fff fq qqqq t \5FR i#qq ^3fT f^fft qq 
q fcmq firt t q qqR 3rqqqn t. qq f^fqqq Ff^ ^ 
’jf^f ^i qrmT t, qarr qrqrRsr ff %rt qjsqqfer ^ fcfqqq arqrftsT 
A # qq^ t. arqfq qqjffqr^r gqr qqq arqrRar 3 qqrr qrrqT t. 
?qq qqq qff qnqr 3ffq q# qqqq ^4 qq f!r^ 3rfiq ftcTH? 
qq qqrqff qqiqq qff 3rfq qq^ff t qqffc "qqflcTqf 

fjfqqqf qqff^cf qrEq?qTqr4q:''(l4) f^t ^iPl^ ^921 cpf qq^ 
q^xTRT qqT FF q^FFT qf^RT FfR 1% qq fail'd 

i?jqq ^ qqRT tl qF raqKuflq flr^ 11 
gFfftfer f^Fnq 
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f4rcr w 45 sr?r *rRcfta clsiiPUbf 4 cr?t 4 cj? wia4 otrt 
f^n 4t w d?4 45 ^rt f4f4?T 44T 45 weit? cf?t 
%rf4dRrr tpt m 44t 4 1 %ttt ti an^fe 45 arrerraf % 4t 
t4i4tr afi^ltr d?4t 45 3R^fcRTT 45 itrt ?4t P|cik u i \dc4to 
f^rr t-Tisn-^tT^ ^ ^ fdd ?4 t f^jcn^r 45 fe^ 

TlMdT d4 f _ 

"viei'da PidHf au-flg-jcdd (4 cih i 
?4tT FT ^4 Bf^TFT d fpt?t" ! 1 ( 15 ) 

4 w <f |ot Rcpm cpr fcR?nw 41cn<idi ?j4 44 
TTR FTT Hlfeldl 441 Ft FS F4 I f4t MFK 4>?i "44 
PlclROT Fd 3?2kcR 4 TTM ftdT t 

"^yHioivjHAiMidioiviiicird; ct^rr^!%j”(i 6 ) 

% R<4lq4! cj*r 454t Ft <fp4, f4 tj4 \4r ar4t f4 

t FT 454t Ft FdFT F?t| 

f4t PR, FcT ?4T, FTT?4 t, ?#?4TTf4 45 FTdR %g 
3 t4f cl 511 Pi f ^feFWr \bMci&T f 1 
dVFd ftt 4 4snPiFdT (3H^Pd R 51 H) 
y^HM FFTF ^T 4 4 w44t FF cj¥t Fdf eft 4'Wjd FF 

Ft t4 TFFTF d4 FF 45 ?dT 4 <41FK fchdl vJTTcTT t, tf<ic|>i 
FRt F?T 0K u l FF c?4 cif|F< u l Mcgfci Ml 6 l TJF—TJF 

3T8R FT 3TFTT 3TRTf4F H£dl ftdT t 4 3)|c|Fl4 t 5*1 <»>) 
<talF< u il’ 4 vrft ct> 6 di FTfT Flft Fd 4 Pejdld f? I •d'd^d 
cd|cn\;u| if "3fef"(i 7 ) F?4 Fd 4 46 cj»il FT FdF 4tEf FTeTT t, 
fuTFt Ft# Ml4cr4d ^Tft PtFT fT FFdTI Ml Pi Pi cqTFF? TFT 4 

arjjfcd f^TWFT d? 4 Tft 44 fft f4sTFT t Prtfi f?nt 4^r 

^ 4000 Rj4f 4 d?f4 RTf4f4 4 frfrt ^ ^gun*? d4 

elders %qT 3ft? P^yPi,g cifi^uy TFT eft \TtRT d4 I 

4'Wjd ■*tft 4 f4fer f4^4r r? 44t dd4 ^feRTT tut Fft 
44r 4 3siiPi+ 14?rrt t. 3Fn4f 4 

4 PfePRT q4 r4r?T enf4d 4 M TfSTT I. H^mid W ^ 2. 

4 ^MT34 dd FReT cT?r FPTFdT ^ d FTcfv? 

3RRT—3RRT c|4-?c| 6RT4 dd ^?T, f4r?l4 MK'WRcfj 4 
^Rpr cTPT f444t TTRTFt t? 4 f4cTT aft? 4 WRRPTcT 4 d 
cti^cl ?T?T ^ d-d^lcl dd 3lf4^ 'd'Mjd dd 4t TFJeFT di?4 4 
dcTT?o 4 tr, f4m4 d?<bd 44-44 gfPncR-an d4 tttrt ft ?i$ 
aft? ■M'Mjd ^ t 44 fSrgr4t ^ effd 3TTTTf dft ?fi MkRT: 
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4s1lPl<b ftspRT F5T WH ?T W| PtsTTF ^ FF?t 
FFF i| w-c^d cfc 3T^F> TFFt *t f<lej*iH P 5 IM <Ft <a1 vdc^>i 3TTFT 

•jft ^tcn 4> fcrfcjg M 3 3r»jFg4 ^ffcr ci?r ftt mAh t FcfFTF 
if cl 5l I Pi 4) ^FsTTF cpi vSMiJli! FR 3TPlF5 •Wheid! tTTFT FR FF^tt 

tl 


FF*f ^St 

1. ’TFT ^J|jpHc4 pF/d cj4^eH I 
cl'ltg'1 FF7 WlHInP ^elF | |(3IT4Ffta) 

2. gd^'FPlFHFdyiPld'lF M|5lTffl1Pl4>:, 

F>fttF4>e14^oi: Rgdl^PT: 11 

P&R: 4^iyi4v4c| FF'lVdlFF: PaRT:. 

F^T WtTR^RI ^Ftcft ojfrffcr Ply dpi 11 

3. PmpT: ?RFrP(: FFTSF Fi>FFTFFRFF F3FR3 
-HyPcblcMcHLIdchltfeR <iRl^|Ho|||41y<a 

(^JflJcT FftcTT 8/3) 

4. "F FFT: FRtF '|-t»dlH"(4vg4< 6/18) 

5. " 3 RiP 8 T ynf^Rcrg FigFT ?nPfT"(%iftr Fflcrr 4.1,3) 

6. "PlFTF F^f gcTcl^5?)d"(W^ 3/59/1) 

7. "d't*lciidi 4 sPm 10/168/4) 

8 . cfraT FPsiPlPyirWI^^gcilcHTddchc^ FRFF I 

ffcpjFt fmfP Ptftf ^hiPhI FTftfMFFFj 1 i(g*jcr Fftdr 
FRFFFTF 6 / 12 ) 

9 . "afteret FRrc4FF"(PTFFF fstf fwf) 

10 . "f Ft PcjFlP FFt FMFFFfaTF 1 
FF F^P5)^Pt|:"(aR7^F 2/6/5) 

11. 4 SJFT FTF?t gFK FF FTF ffe"(FFF3T FT^FF 
5/3/5/17) 

12. 3FFT^ FFprf gFfPt MvjPuKH FFF: | 

il5lldVcfPl tRplfr -m FF$ F^FF i |(#FFFFFc[4PlT 

3/14) 

13. 'FFT^FRFF:"(FTfMtF 3|fcdl«Jl4l 1/1/49) 

14. 'FFtfcN! fWdt ^HTtPpF J l‘c»lciJI'd4d:"( 3l«ian4t 
FFTFFF 1/1/49) 

15. "FFFFF PlFFF 3TRtF~[FRr pFF I 

FFtF FF ^4 fPfM F FTW | |(F74f F.I/tJ. 50.F. 1l) 

16. "FF5f?FT3FJHFMTFT3FFT?^ FftFFFpPr^ 2 ^^, FF. 6, 136) 

17. "3TF"( 3Fd|Uli41 FFTFiyil FcFTFR ^F) 
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